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BAYARD TAYLOR AND THE RECEPTION OF 
GOETHE IN AMERICA 


Although Bayard Taylor’s rendition of Faust has long beenac- 
cepted as one of the world’s great translations, the full extent and 
significance of his contribution to Goethe studies has so far not 
been recognized. Not only was he the first American to produce 
a complete version of Faust, but (as is especially evident from 
his recently published letters)! he continued his studies in Goethe 
for a number of years following the translation and actually 
planned as his next major work a definitive biography of the 
poet.? Death intervened before this work could be completed, 
but fortunately we have sufficient materials extant to enable 
us to make a reconstruction of its main characteristics. Such a 
reconstruction—which is attempted in part IV—indicates that 
Taylor must not be considered only as a great translator but also 
as one of the foremost critical interpreters of Goethe. 

In order to appreciate to the full the importance of Taylor’s 
services to Goethe we must first of all take note of the reception 
of Goethe’s works in this country before Taylor appeared on the 
scene. 


I 


Although German thought and writings had some influence 
in New England throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries* German literary works began to find a noticeable re- 
sponse only towards the end of the eighteenth century when 
more and more frequently reprints from British editions of 
German works were published according to the popularity those 
works had gained in England. Goethe’s name except for the 
authorship of Werther made little impression upon the reading 
public of the two countries. The few works by Goethe that first 
became known in America were either misinterpreted or under- 
estimated in their importance; often they were measured by the 


1 Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington Library, ed. by 
John Richie Schultz (San Marino: Huntington Library, 1937). 

? This fact has been obscured by the manifold nature of Taylor’s own lit- 
erary activities at the time: The Masque of the Gods, Lars: a Pastoral of Norway, 
The Prophet, Prince Deukalion. 

* Cf. Harold S. Jantz, “German Thought and Literature in New England 
1620-1820,” JEGP, XLI (January, 1942), 1-45. 
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same standards as the works of Gessner and Kotzebue.‘ Even 
Madame de Stael’s book on Germany that increased the interest 
for German literature in Europe as well as on this side of the 
Atlantic contributed little to an understanding of Goethe. 

The first significant American articles on Goethe appeared in 
The North American Review.’ In 1817, Edward Everett, who had 
become interested in German literature and had visited Goethe 
in Weimar, wrote a long review of Dichtung und Wahrheit, in 
which he pleaded for increasing the interest in “‘the literature and 
the men, which are working upon the condition of the human 
mind with such powerful engines.”’ Seven years later George 
Bancroft® gave a sound account of Goethe’s achievements and 
praised his originality and great powers. At the same time he ob- 
jected to the “indifference to moral effect” in some of Goethe’s 
works; in Faust he found a lack of a “purely moral tendency.” 
German-born Karl Follen, the first professor of German litera- 
ture at Harvard, attacked Goethe more extensively on the basis 
of immorality and indecency and through his close association 
with the Unitarian Movement succeeded in assigning to Goethe 
a position inferior to that of Schiller.’ 


Puritanical New England could not overlook Goethe and his 
works, but it could repudiate his ideas and views. The notion of 
the German as being immoral, sensual, and pagan prevailed even 
among men like Emerson and Longfellow, who in other respects 
recognized Goethe’s greatness and lauded his profound knowl- 
edge of human nature. Carlyle’s favorable judgment had little 


“In Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York: T. and J. Swords, 
1803) Samuel Miller remarks of Faust that it “occupies a high place in the list 
of modern satirical writings.’’ An unusual view is expressed in the Salem Regis- 
ter of August 11, 1800 (quoted by Professor H. S. Jantz in the article just men- 
tioned). Speaking of the works of Wieland and Goethe, William Bentley states 
that “they have opinions which will not be universally received. But their genius 
will be revered.” 5 rv, 217-262, and xrx, 303-325. 

* Bancroft, a member of the famous group of American students that at- 
tended the University of Géttingen during the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, visited Goethe in Jena in 1819. 

7 Camillo von Klenze has pointed out how much Goethe’s philosophy and 
the doctrine of Unitarianism had in common and how different Goethe’s in- 
fluence in this country might have been if he had been accepted by this intel- 
lectual group. See “Das amerikanische Goethebild,” Mitteilungen der Akademie 
sur wissenschafilichen Erforschung und sur Pflege des Deutschtums, Miinchen, 
1932, Heft 2, 191-192. 
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effect in counteracting the opinion of New England even though 
it was due to his influence that Goethe found one of his most 
ardent advocates in Margaret Fuller. She not only interpreted 
Goethe’s doctrines and works to her countrymen, but also im- 
parted his philosophy of life to her distinguished friends and 
even defended Goethe against Wolfgang Menzel’s adverse 
criticism.* There were other Americans beside Margaret Fuller 
who did not hesitate to appreciate wholeheartedly Goethe’s 
contributions to the literature of the world.* However, the 
general attitude was to accept Goethe only with certain reserva- 
tions; Theodore Parker and John L. Motley, for instance, 
realized the importance of Goethe, but conformed to the Puri- 
tanic conception of the poet and his works.’® Frequently Dante 
and Goethe competed for acceptance and in most cases American 
men of letters favored the Italian and regarded him as the guid- 
ing star in the literary world. 


II 


Goethe’s position in this country was still of a controversial 
nature when Pennsylvania-born Bayard Taylor became ac- 


quainted with the writings of the German poet. Taylor, who took 
great interest in the literary achievements of Europe, must have 
felt that it was his duty to secure for Goethe an appropriate 
place among his countrymen. In 1858, while on the continent, he 
journeyed to Weimar and gave a vivid account of his visit in 
his sketchbook." He praised the “philosopher-poet,”’ who “could 
touch a string as delicate and tender as that of Ariel—could sing 
the songs of the zephyr and the brook, as well as the chorus 
of the archangels.” To substantiate these statements he made his 
first attempts at translating some of Goethe’s poems into Eng- 
lish. 

Taylor’s letters reveal the slow but steady progress of the 


8 In Papers on Literature and Art (New York, 1846) Margaret Fuller wrote 
with a certain satisfaction that she had done a good deal to extend among her 
compatriots the influence of the great minds of Germany and Italy. 

* Thus James Freeman Clarke, John S. Dwight, etc. (von Klenze, “Das 
amerikanische Goethebild,”’ op. cit., 197-200). 

10 See von Klenze’s “Das amerikanische Goethebild,” of. cit., 198 ff. 

1 “Weimar, and Its Dead,” in At Home and Abroad: A Sketch-Book of Life, 
Scenery and Men (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1859), 1, 387-398. 
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rendition of Faust." In 1863, after long and careful deliberations," 
he began his actual work on it.“ Three years later, he was work- 
ing with great zeal on the First Part and had already translated 
one third of it—‘‘a terrible but most fascinating labor.” During 
a journey through Europe in 1868 he “‘got upon the track of the 
almost endless Faust literature”; in May of the following year 
he was occupied with the fifth act of the Second Part. Studying 
the mysteries of the early Greek mythology and certain geological 
theories he moved closer to the Goethean spirit; he extended his 
research to editions and critical works throughout the world. 
Often in this period when other matters had to be finished Taylor 
returned to his Faust in the evening as a kind of recompense for 
the labors of the day. Lecture tours across the American conti- 
nent and publication of his books of travels served only as a 
means to an end—they procured the finances that enabled him to 
live for his poetry and “for the Goethe.” 

The tremendous task of translating the Second Part of Faust, 
of which there had been only a few inadequate English versions,” 
had not been attempted before by an American. The general 
tendency to consider Goethe’s final work insignificant or second- 
rate, and to call it confused in conception and execution had 
not encouraged any attempts at rendition. Even Lewes, who 
showed such excellent appreciation of Goethe’s artistic and 
scientific powers, failed to understand the Second Part. In his Life 
of Goethe which appeared in England in 1855 and soon after- 
wards in America Lewes called the Second Part an “elaborate 
mistake,” of mediocre interest and inferior to the First Part. For 
Taylor the tragic episode presented in the First Part of Faust was 
only a “fragment, wherein the deeper problems upon which the 


® The following statements are taken from Schultz, op. cit. Taylor’s letters 
to Edmund C. Stedman and Martha Kimber contain the most information about 
his progress in translating Faust. 

4 Even before Charles T. Brooks published his translation of the First Part 
of Faust (1856) Taylor had been thinking of rendering Goethe’s masterpiece into 
English; however, he abandoned the plan temporarily. 

“ There are earlier translations of pieces of Faust. For instance, the song of 
the soldiers in the First Part (act 1, sc. ii) had been published as early as 1859 
in The Knickerbocker (“Song from Goethe,’’ March, 1859, p. 277). The song ap- 
peared with only one alteration in the final edition of Taylor’s Faust. 

% Cf. Lina Baumann: Die englischen Ubersetsungen von Goethes Faust (Halle, 
1907). 
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work is based are left unsolved.’”* With clear understanding of 
the relation between the two parts of Faust and with great in- 
sight into Goethe’s intentions he completed the Second Part, 
which delighted him because of “its wealth of illustration, and 
the almost inexhaustible variety and beauty of its rhythmical 
forms.” 

The immediate acceptance and recognition of the new literary 
production of Bayard Taylor was without doubt partly due to 
his great popularity as poet, lecturer, and writer of books of 
travels. At the beginning of the year 1871 he could write to his 
mother that his translation of Faust was a “great literary 
triumph.’* Taylor’s version not only continued to be well re- 
ceived but also became the model for many later renditions.” 
Miss Swanwick thought it necessary to revise and improve her 
first translation by introducing feminine rhymes;*® in C. A. 
Buchheim’s corrected edition of Hayward’s translation (1892) 
Taylor’s influence is likewise obvious. In the preface to his 
rendition published in 1926 Professor van der Smissen acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Anna Swanwick and Bayard Taylor 
“for often shortening my way by suggesting a rhyme or a turn of 
phrase, or pointing the way out of an apparently hopeless im- 
passe.”’ In more than one respect van der Smissen followed the 
method employed by Taylor, and in the problems dealing with 
the art of translating he agreed with Taylor. He like Taylor saw 
his task in reproducing the original text, both as to the substance 
and form, “‘with the utmost fidelity to the sense, rhythm, metre 
and rhyme, as far as is possible in transferring from one language 
to another within the narrow limits prescribed by a line of verse.” 

Taylor’s name is also mentioned in connection with Alice 


16 Preface to Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust, translated, in the Original 
Metres, by Bayard Taylor (The Modern Library), p. xvii. This edition is used 
for all references to Taylor’s work in this paper. 

17 Introduction to Faust, Part IT, p. iii. 

18 Letter of February 5, 1871. See Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder, Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1885), 
1, 549. 

19 Juliana Haskell’s thesis, Bayard Taylor’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1908), in which she has collected all 
negative criticisms and come to the conclusion that Taylor has created an inade- 
quate version of Faust, is not convincing enough to dispute the significant place 
of the work. © See the edition of 1879. 
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Raphael’s “good ... not excellent”™ Faust translation (1930). 
After she had written at first in loose and rhymeless verses, her 
deeper penetration into the masterpiece seemed to dictate the 
use of rhyme and of Goethe’s original metre. We recall that 
Taylor maintained that almost everything is lost in a prose 
adaptation of a poetic work, that an attempt to reproduce a 
foreign work in prose is “very much like attempting to translate 
music into speech.’ In the most recent poetic translation of the 
complete Faust George Madison Priest has adhered to Taylor’s 
principle to preserve the metrical and rhyming systems of the 
original. Based upon the conviction that Goethe cannot be im- 
proved upon, Priest’s aim was “to change nothing, to omit 
nothing, and above all, to add nothing.’ 

These few statements may suffice to show the significant 
position of Taylor’s work in the eyes of some of his successors. 
There is no doubt that Taylor’s Faust, like any imitation of an 
original work in a foreign language, shows faults and weaknesses, 
that as Van Doren stated in the introduction to Miss Raphael’s 
translation, it “wears the dust of Victorian idiom, Victorian in- 
version, Victorian rhetoric.’”” Moreover, Taylor was inclined to 
overemphasize the metrical form and exterior factors of poetic 


expression; his innate powers as a poet were limited. All this, 
however, does not lessen the obligation to Taylor, whose Faust 
must be classified with Longfellow’s version of Dante’s master- 
piece and Bryant’s Homer as a standard work in its time. 


Ill 


With the completion of Faust Taylor did not lose interest 
in Goethe. During a long stay in Germany he gathered material 


1B. Q. Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English 
Translation (Stanford University Press 1938), 2d ed., p. 712. 

#2 Preface to Faust, p. viii. 

23 J. Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust. Parts One and Two, translated from 
the German by George Madison Priest (New York: Covici, Friede, 1932), p. viii, 
(2nd ed. New York: Knopf, 1941), p. iv. 

™* Cf. W. F. Hauhart’s statement in The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in Eng- 
land in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1909), p. 83: “It is usually the case that men of moderate poetic genius are 
more apt to produce translations that have the true poetic ring, and yet do jus- 
tice to the spirit of the original. An excellent translation is not accomplished 
without painstaking labor and a great poet finds it difficult to suppress the 
inspiration of the moment and assiduously devote himself to this necessary 


drudgery.” 
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for his projected scheme of a joint biography of Goethe and 
Schiller. His translation of Faust which had found favorable re- 
ception all over Europe secured him the friendship of the out- 
standing Goethe scholars of the time. He found willing assistance 
in his researches, which convinced him more and more of the 
need for a worthy account, in the English language, of the lives 
and works of the greatest German poets. Taylor went through 
private collections and public archives, he examined Goethe 
editions and manuscripts then belonging to the publisher Salo- 
mon Hirzel in Leipsic, he studied “the composition of society in 
Weimar and Jena during the classic period.”™ His acquaintance 
with the Grand Duke helped him to enter the inner circle of 
Weimar; he became a “‘Weimaraner.” He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Schiller’s grandson, Baron von Gleichen; he became ac- 
quainted with Wolfgang von Goethe, with Herder’s grandson, 
Wieland’s granddaughter, and other notable families. Unfortu- 
nately, financial difficulties caused the interruption of Taylor’s 
Goethe studies; other literary works had to be completed. After 
his return to America in 1874 he was forced to undertake again 
the troublesome lecture tours. His letters express what hardships 
these travels meant, how strong his hope was that he would soon 
be able to resume work on the biography. 

At various times during these years Taylor’s name was men- 
tioned with regard to a diplomatic appointment. Writing from 
Lausanne concerning the Swiss mission™ he made it clear that he 
was interested only in a position which would enable him to 
procure further material for his biography. It came as a surprise 
when the State Department finally appointed him to the post 
in Berlin that he might complete his literary research in Germany. 
“T was determined to appoint you from the first. I want you to 
stay until your Life of Goethe is finished, and not allow your 
official duties to prevent you from working upon it. You must 
come back to us with the work complete.’”’ Thus President 
Hayes, who claimed that he had read Taylor’s translation of 
Faust twice “with more interest than almost any other work,” 
showed his appreciation for the great service Taylor had rendered 


*® Taylor-Scudder, op. cit., 1, 603. 

** Letter to A. R. Calhoun, dated January 22, 1873. Cf. Schultz, op. cit., pp. 
161-163. 

*7 This and the following quotation are found in a private letter to Willard 
Fiske dated March 10, 1878. See Schultz, op. cit., p. 205. 
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by interpreting an important piece of European literature. He 
preferred Taylor’s nomination to that of a political figure. Every- 
where the President’s decision found approval; honors of all 
kinds were heaped upon the newly appointed ambassador.** 

In Berlin where he was received most favorably Taylor 
longed to write the first chapter of the planned biography, but 
diplomatic duties and a steady aggravation of his state of health 
rendered it impossible. There is irony in the fact that one of the 
last Americans who visited Taylor before his death should have 
been Professor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell,?® who had just 
finished a combined biography of Goethe and Schiller. For a 
number of years Boyesen and Taylor had conversed and cor- 
responded with each other on the subject of Goethe, and Taylor 
had put books, commentaries, and other special material at the 
disposal of Boyesen. Without ever thinking of competition 
Taylor had rejoiced over the fact that Boyesen was attempting a 
similar work. In Taylor’s opinion not enough books could be 
written to make the public see as it should the universal signifi- 
cance of Goethe’s literary and scientific activity.** It was not 
granted Taylor to complete the work he had begun with such 
great anticipation. His fate was similar to that of the other ardent 
follower of Goethe in the United States, Margaret Fuller. Both 
had been forced to postpone their Goethe studies for financial 
reasons; death prevented them from fulfilling a heart’s desire 
to which they had devoted time and energy—the writing of a 
biography of Goethe. 

There are indications that Taylor had one particular purpose 


%8 Taylor sailed April 11, 1878 on the Holsatia. Professor A. W. Aron writes: 
“The Twain family took passage on the same ship . . . Taylor was singularly well 
versed in German lore, he sang German songs for his fellow passengers, and 
Mark Twain heard for the first time Heine’s Lorelei, which he later grew to 
love so much, and which he translated so very well.’’ “Mark Twain and Ger- 
many,” in Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pddagogik, Jahrbuch 1925, 
68-69. 

2° An account of this visit is given in H. H. Boyesen, “Reminiscences of 
Bayard Taylor,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 1879, 209-216. To show his indebtedness 
Boyesen dedicated the biography to Taylor. 

* As far as I can ascertain, Taylor made no direct reference to George H. 
Calvert’s Goethe: His Life and Works (Boston and New York, 1872), which was 
actually the first Goethe biography written by an American. However, in “Au- 
tumn Days in Weimar’”’ Taylor quoted the Grand Duke of Weimar as saying 
that he was “greatly pleased with Mr. Calvert’s recent volume on Goethe.” 
(Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 197.) 
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in writing such a life history. He objected to the general opinion 
prevailing in this country that the writing of novels, of poetry, 
and of drama constituted separate activities and could not be 
handled by one man successfully. Thus Taylor, who himself had 
suffered under this misconception of the critics, wanted to show 
that the rich nature of a poet requires manifold and various ex- 
pression. Goethe and Schiller were able to write in different 
fields with equal success, their vocation was that of a Dichter, 
and “they selected the form which suited best the idea they 
wished to develop.’™ Taylor also tried his hand at every kind of 
literary work, in this respect being a true disciple of the two 
masters of German literature. A detailed study would show that 
frequently in many other ways, as in subject matter and ap- 
proach, his genuine poetic creations were strongly influenced by 
his acquaintance with Goethe’s works. 


IV 


What the scope of Taylor’s biography would have been we 
can gather from various sources. The notes which accompanied 
his edition of Faust were based to a large extent upon his own 
studies and researches. His lectures on German literature pre- 
pared for Cornell University and delivered at several places in- 
cluded short introductions to the lives and works of Schiller and 
Goethe.” The ode written for the celebration of Goethe’s birth- 
day in 1875 summarized his concepts of the qualities of the 
German poet.* In letters to friends Taylor disclosed his plan for 
the biography in detail; in two essays “Autumn Days in 
Weimar” and “Weimar in June” he furnished examples of his 
approach.™ Taylor believed that his original idea of writing a 
Goethe biography, including the biography of Schiller within it, 
would work out successsfully if he could keep the lives of the poets 

" Lippincott’s Magazine, 1879, 215. 

® Published after Taylor’s death in Studies in German Literature. With an 
introduction by George H. Boker (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1879). 

* Bayard Taylor, Goethe, August 28th, 1875. A Reproduction in Facsimile 
of the Original Manuscript in the William A. Speck Collection of Goethiana in 
Yale University Library (New Haven: Yale University Library, 1918). The edi- 
tion contains an account of the commemoration which had been arranged by the 
New York Goethe Club. On this occasion Taylor, who recited his ode before an 
audience of thousands, was characterized as the man who among Americans is 
for Goethe what the German Schlegel was for Shakespeare. 

* The essays, completed in 1875 and 1877 respectively, were published in 
Critical Essays and Literary Notes (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1880). 
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apart up to the year in which they met for the first time. For the 
period from 1788 to 1805, during which years the poets had in- 
fluenced and encouraged each other, he intended to compose a 
combined history of their lives. A diagram to be found in a letter 
to A. R. MacDonough, dated November 24, 1872, gives us a 
picture of this project :** 


1749. 1788. —- 1805. 1832+ 
Goethe. ¢@ 2 & @ 


Schiller. i oe paetiana ess + 


1759. 





Taylor’s aim was no less than to draw a more real portrait 
of Schiller than Carlyle had done and a more complete picture of 
Goethe than Lewes had given.* He had no illusions about the 
tremendous task he was to undertake. As he at one time ex- 
pressed himself, in order to portray Goethe alone, he felt the need 
of a canvas of heroic dimensions.*’ For here was a poet who 
adorned German literature through the mental products of a 
“long, rich and wholly fortunate life,”** whose masterpiece of 
Faust combined the achievements of a whole group of fore- 
runners and contemporaries, ‘“‘Klopstock’s enrichment of the 
language, Lessing’s boldness and clearness of vision, Wieland’s 
grace, Herder’s universality, and Schiller’s glory of rhythm and 
rhetoric.’** To do him justice he had to present Goethe’s main 
characteristics, his broad field of action; to counteract certain 
opinions of other scholars, he had to make detailed investiga- 
tions. Taylor admired particularly the poet’s intellectual serenity 
and power of self-control. Goethe, who did “not attempt to 
revive the feeling, only to remember it,” displayed a calm 
and impartial activity of the intellect which, however, did not 
eliminate the effect of mood and imagination.** Without the gift 
of self-restraint Goethe would not have been able at one time to 
withdraw from the rather excessive social life of the Weimar 
Court, and his works would have shown great defects.“' Taylor 


*® Taylor-Scudder, op. cit., 1, 602. % Thid., 603. 
57 Studies in German Literature, p. 304. %8 Tbid., p. 305. 
* Tbid., p. 336. © Tbid., pp. 330-332; p. 310. “ Tbid., p. 332. 
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enjoyed the subtlety and intimacy in Goethe’s poetic apprecia- 
tion of nature, his ability to suggest natural objects in a few 
simple words.“ While most American critics had insisted on 
calling Schiller the idealist and Goethe the realist, he found ample 
illustration of Goethe’s “equal use of the Real and the Ideal.’ 

In comparing Goethe with Shakespeare Taylor apprehended 
a supreme sense of proportion in the works of both of them, not 
equally developed however, since their lives did not offer the 
same opportunities for unfolding this faculty. Goethe had a 
wider range of interest, and thus it was inevitable that some of 
his lighter works revealed weaknesses primarily in construction. 
Yet whatever had matured in his mind showed a perfect blend- 
ing of imagination and perception, and “adjustment of parts to 
the whole, of form to spirit, which we call the artistic sense.” 
Both used their acquired knowledge to the fullest extent, they 
were able and not afraid to combine the realistic and the idealis- 
tic, the coarse and the sublime.“ Occasionally Goethe may have 
employed vulgarity under the name of satire, he may have 
mistaken gravity for wisdom, but all this has not affected his 
prominent place among the poets of the world.“ Taylor admitted 
that Goethe was inferior to Shakespeare in the dramatic presen- 
tation of character; he saw his shortcomings in those elements 
that are essential for dramatic expression, as the gift of invention 
and swiftness in movement. Often Goethe did not succeed in 
writing anything beyond the scope of dramatic poems.*’ On the 
other hand, when visiting the Weimar stage Taylor still felt the 
guiding hand of the Intendant of an earlier era. With his in- 
sistence on an even production, his concern for good perform- 
ances of large and small roles alike, his able direction for the 
reading of blank verse, Goethe had influenced the dramatic de- 
velopment of the German stage for generations to come.“ 

It was one of Taylor’s main endeavors to point out Goethe’s 
noble and humane personality.** In this he stood almost alone 
among American critics; for although Calvert took a similar 
position, he did not place any real emphasis upon it.*° Parke 
Godwin, Lowell, Norton, and others recognized Goethe’s poetic 


® Tbid., p. 334. * Tbid., p. 332. “ Tbid., p. 328. 

“ Tbid., p. 327. “ Ibid., p. 332. ‘7 Tbid., p. 329. 

“ Critical Essays and Literary Notes, pp. 176-177.  Tbid., p. 228. 
5 See note 30. 
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greatness, but viewed with suspicion his human qualities.” 
During his visits to Weimar Taylor had in mind to verify his 
strong belief in the excellence of character of the “first full- 
statured man” whose works were still inspiring the age. By pre- 
senting anecdotes and recollections of those who had known the 
German poet he wanted to prove that it was Goethe the Man 
who had ascended the summit of literary fame. This one line 
from the ode on Goethe, “Dear is the Minstrel, yet the Man is 
more,” can be called the basictheme running through his studies of 
Goethe and summing up best his impressions of the master poet.™ 

Goethe’s moral behavior which had aroused so much com- 
ment in America and had been an obstacle to a more favorable 
acceptance of his works was of some concern to Taylor. Goethe 
was accused of showing “indifference to all the standards of 
decency, duty, honor, and truth” and of ignoring ‘“‘the immemo- 
rial laws of love and wedlock” by a writer who protested against 
Taylor’s attempts “‘to make Goethe out, contrary to all received 
impressions, a good man.’ When we consider that these and 
similar views had been expressed repeatedly by American critics 
of Goethe, we understand the importance of Taylor’s study of the 
problem. Careful investigations assured him more and more that 
Goethe had been misjudged in regard to his relation to women.” 
Taylor resented Lewes’s treatment of the love affair with Frie- 
derike and his explanation of Goethe’s “‘moral’’ reasons for not 
marrying her. Each visit to Weimar confirmed his notion that 


5! Cf. von Klenze’s “Das amerikanische Goethebild,”’ op. cit., pp. 202-203. 

8 Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 167; p. 199. 

53 See note 32. Atlantic Monthly, xi (1877), 494. 

55 Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 214. 

% In 1873 Taylor wrote that he had read Adolf Schdll’s “severe” review of 
Lewes—first published in Weimarer Sonntagsblatt, December 13 and 27, 1857— 
and stated that “‘Schdll’s explanation of the Frederike episode is exactlymy own.” 
He also quoted Fraulein Frommann as saying that “Lewes had evidently taken 
many things from common, vulgar sources in Weimar.” The letters are to be 
found in Marie Hansen-Taylor, On Two Continents, Memories of Half a Century 
(New York: Doubleday, Page, 1905), pp. 240 and 246. 

In “Weimar in June” Taylor pointed out one of the “blunders” Lewes had 
made by completely distorting an episode concerning the Marchesa Branconi 
and Lavater which had been related to him while in Weimar. However, I do not 
mean to say that Taylor was opposed to Lewes’s biography as a whole, for in the 
same essay he called Lewes a “most careful writer.” (Critical Essays and Literary 
Notes, pp. 215-216.) 
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stories like that of Goethe’s innocent affection for Minna Herz- 
lieb had been exaggerated.*’? Many biographers interested in re- 
porting scandals did not seem to perceive that, as Alwine 
Frommann at one time said to Taylor, Goethe’s friendship 
meant a “‘consecration.’** Taylor attributed the wide-spread 
reprehension of Goethe’s “indecency” to literary jealousy and to 
the fact that he had married a “plebeian’”’ woman and thus of- 
fended the sentiments of the Weimar circle. Schiller, on the other 
hand, whose life “contains exactly the same number of love- 
passages,”’ satisfied the minds of his contemporaries by marrying 
a lady of noble birth.5* Then Taylor opposed the charge of im- 
morality raised against Wilhelm Meister by Americans who 
looked in vain for a denouncement of evil and praise of good in 
it. The mere presentation of good and bad characters had caused 
them to doubt the moral integrity of the author.* 

Taylor considered the works of Schiller and Goethe in many 
respects complementary, the courses of their lives nearly parallel 
but not identical." Their relation started with aversion for each 
other which gradually turned into friendship. After Goethe had 
contributed to Schiller’s literary periodical Die Horen, both 
poets felt the advantage of a closer collaboration. They worked 
together on the Xenien, “which did not satirize the individual 
authors or their peculiarities of expression, so much as their 
intellectual standpoint and their manner of thought,’ and 
rendered each other services in many other ways. Taylor pointed 
out how in the case of Wilhelm Tell Goethe had collected the 
material first. Then, when he discovered that it could be used 
better for dramatic treatment than for an epic poem, he handed 
it over to Schiller.* On the other hand, again and again Schiller 
succeeded in reawakening Goethe’s lyrical genius.“ In spite of 
the difference of the men and the dissimilarity of their natures, a 
mutual understanding originated which fostered the intellectual 
intercourse between the two poets. ‘“‘Each affected the other not 
in regard to manner, or superficial characteristics of style, but 


5? The story of Minna Herzlieb, as Taylor would have it, was related by 
Andrew Hamilton in The Contemporary Review, xxvu (January, 1876), 199-221. 
8 Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 218. 59 Tbid., pp. 214-215. 
© Studies in German Literature, pp. 317-318. % Tbid., p. 266. 
® Ibid., p. 289. On this point Taylor disagreed with Lewes. 

% Tbid., pp. 295-296.  Tbid., p. 318. 
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by the shock and encounter of thought, by approaching literature 
from opposite sides and contrasting their views, by stimulating 
the better development of each and giving a new spur to his 
productiveness.’® There was no question in Taylor’s mind con- 
cerning the appropriate place that should be attributed to each 
poet. Schiller belonged at the side of Goethe, the former being 
“lower through the opportunities of life, lower in breadth of 
intellect and development of all faculties, but equal in his own 
field of achievement.’ 

Taylor encountered an interesting experience in connection 
with the attitude of Goethe and Schiller towards strangers. Both 
were equally reserved and sensitive, almost cold in their dis- 
course with men, always guarding against any intrusion.” Yet, 
the same characteristics that were held against Goethe were 
excused in the case of Schiller. As Taylor explained it, the latter 
on account of his early revolt against authority and his striving 
for spiritual freedom in his later works was celebrated as the 
special poet of the Democracy of Germany, while the former 
was condemned “for his aristocratic predilections.’’** Taylor 
called Schiller “far from being democratic in his political views,’ 
he felt that there was no ground for maintaining that Goethe was 
less a friend of the common man. Ifa distinction had to be made, 
Goethe was even the more democratic of the two, or at least, as 
Taylor modified it in one of his essays, ‘“more democratic through 
the wider range of his intellectual interests.”’”° 

To prove Goethe’s universality Taylor pointed not only to 
the man and poet who fulfilled the highest dreams of German 
literature. He showed the scientist in accord with the poet, for 
science and poetry are “kindred fields through which the human 
approaches the Divine Mind, and they can never be antagonistic 
in a healthy nature.”” As on the Weimar stage Taylor had dis- 
covered the influence of the stage reformer Goethe, thus in 
Weimar’s parks he came in contact with his efforts to break with 
the artificial ways of landscaping prevalent at his time in Ger- 
many and to emphasize the natural setting.”* Taylor was inter- 

% Tbid., pp. 285-286. % Tbid., p. 30 

*? Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 172. 

*8 Studies in German Literature, p. 294. 69 Tbid. 

7 Critical Essays and Literary Notes, p. 172. 


™ Studies in German Literature, pp. 326-327. 
™ Critical Essays and Literary Notes, pp. 161-162. 
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ested in Goethe’s manifold theories and ideas as well as in his 
living habits, in his collections of mineralogical and geological 
specimens as well as in his attempts at drawing and painting. 
Only one activity—to conclude from our available sources— 
Taylor did not touch. While he studied the various phases of 
Goethe’s relation to Duke Karl August, he disclosed no interest 
in the former’s work as a statesman. We may conjecture that 
Taylor thought “Privy Councillor” and “President of the 
Chamber’ mere titles given to the poet as a token of friendship. 

Taylor’s poetic works have fallen into oblivion; his books of 
travels find hardly a reader today. Yet he has achieved what he 
has set up as his task in the preface to the Second Part of Faust: 
“T may, at least, have assisted in naturalizing the masterpiece 
of German literature among us, and to that extent have ex- 
plained the supreme place which has been accorded to Goethe 
among the poets of the world.’’* The discussion of the projected 
biography has shown how widely Taylor’s differed from the 
general conception of the American critics. He was even more 
generous in his appreciation of Goethe than some of the German 
critics of the period.” Objections to Taylor’s sympathetic views 
were raised in this country, and satisfaction was voiced over the 
fact that he did not write a biography of the German poet; there 
were also men who hoped the world would forget ‘“‘the passionless 
and scientific advocate of lust.’’* Today, seventy years after the 
appearance of Taylor’s edition of Faust, Goethe’s work is con- 
sidered a classic and Taylor’s version has survived as the favorite 
among the American translations.* The completion of the 
biography would have made Taylor one of the outstanding 
interpreters of Goethe. 

Horst FRENZ 
Indiana University 


™ Introduction to Faust, Part II, pp. xxi. 

™ Cf. J. Bithell, “Sixty Years of Goethe 1880-1940,” The Modern Language 
Review, xxxvi, No. 2 (April, 1941), 225-242. 

% Catholic World, xx1x (1879), 111. See also Atlantic Monthly, xu (1877), 
494. 

7 Recently John Gassner and Burns Mantle have selected Taylor’s version 
of Faust for the fine anthology of plays, A Treasury of the Theatre (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1939). 





BENEDICK AND BEATRICE 


In Much Ado, the courtship of Claudio and Hero closely 
follows the social conventions of the age: Claudio’s “rougher 
taske”’ in the recent war has given place to “delicate desires’’; 
he sighs for Hero in proper style;? he discreetly assures himself 
that she is his father’s “‘onely heire”’ ;? and then he has a high-born 
intermediary approach the lady and her father. This is entirely 
comme il faut. Quite different is the wooing of Benedick and 
Beatrice, which represents the ways of the emancipated Eliza- 
bethan woman,‘ who was approached direct and was wont to 
choose or refuse her lovers as she would. Thus Beatrice and 
Benedick quarrel instead of sigh, dispense with the help of 
fathers and intermediaries, and yet somehow get to the altar. 
Just such a contrast, Shakespeare had already used in The 
Taming of the Shrew, in which the conventional betrothal of 
Bianca offsets Kate’s downright storm of fortunes; but Kate is 
reduced to marital compatibility by damp and cold and starva- 
tion,’ whereas in the later play, Shakespeare leads to the comic 
conclusion of happy marriage by subtler, psychological means. 
In The Shrew, he cures the disease of choler in a few scenes by the 
recognized physical therapy, which is forced upon the patient; 
in Much Ado, the pair progress toward mutual happiness without 
violence and by fine stages of emotional evolution; and Beatrice 
never so utterly succumbs to wifely submission that she will not 
cross swords with Benedick in witty combat: indeed, Act v in 
both plays presents the same episode in which the lover sends for 
his lady and she obediently comes; but Beatrice enters with a 
quip that shows her still possessed of a will of her own. The agent, 
moreover, that reconciles the lovers is not the same in the two 
comedies: in The Shrew, it is the husband acting as lord and 
master and physician-paramount; in Much Ado, the Prince is the 
benign deus ex machina, abetted by Beatrice’s own secret wish 
and by a natural mitigation in Benedick’s harsh humor. 

Indeed, Benedick in the early acts of Much Ado is clearly 


1 Even Claudio’s later repudiation of Hero is conventional. See N. Page, 
“The Public Repudiation of Hero,” PMLA, t, 743-744. 

2 Much Ado, ed. Furness var., 1, i, 159 et seg., 196. 3 Tbid., 1, i, 286. 

* See the present author, “Desdemona,” R.L.C., xm, 340 e¢ seg. 

5 See the present author, ““Kate the Curst’,” J.N.M.D., txxxrx, 757 et seq. 
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something choleric, though with less violence than Kate the 
Shrew. He and Claudio are both foreign mercenaries in the service 
of Sicily, the one a Paduan, the other a Florentine. He is intro- 
duced, despite the slights of Beatrice, as a “good soldier,’”’ who 
has done “‘good service” in the recent war and is “stuffed with 
all honourable virtues”; the Prince and Leonato both refer to 
him as “‘valiant”’;’ the messenger defends him against the jibes 
of Beatrice; and the Prince declares him “‘honest,’’*® and loves 
him ‘‘well’’:* he was certainly no Corporal Nym, assuming a 
choler that he did not have.'® Dariot describes choleric persons 
under the influence of the sun as “valiant”? and “honest.’™ 
Beatrice, to be sure, slanders him as a coward,” and says that 
every month he plays Sir Toby to “‘a new sworn brothsr” whom 
he fleeces and sets on “‘a voyage to the devil’; but, as her uncle 
explains, this is but part of the ‘merry war” betwixt the two, and 
so should not be taken seriously. In a true soldier, choler was 
supposed to overcome all other humors," so that even those in 
whom choler was not innate, experienced it in war. In Riche’s 
Apolonius and Silla, from which Shakespeare drew the plot of 
Twelfth Night, the hero is described as too choleric on returning 
from a campaign to fall in love with the charming Silla: 


But Apolonius, commyng but lately from out the feelde from chasyng of his ene- 
mies, and his furie not yet thoroughly diesolved, nor purged from his stomacke, 
gave no regarde to those amorous entisementes [of Silla], whiche, by reason of his 
youthe, he had not been acquainted with all.“ 


Claudius, likewise, in Much Ado remarks that while he was at the 
war, his love for Hero was in abeyance; and Benedick, like 
Apolonius, has at the moment too much of a “‘queasie stomacke”’ 
to fall in love with Beatrice:! choler was ‘‘decoct or boyled in the 


* Much Ado, t, i, 15 and 38. 7 Ibid., 1, i, 48 ef seg.; 1, iii, 182. 

8 Ibid., m1, i, 358-359. ® Tbid., m1, iii, 199. 

10 See the present author, “The Humor of Corporal Nym,” S.A.B., xm, 
131, et seq. 

1 C. Dariot, Judgement of the Starres, tr. F. Wither, London, 1598, sig. D 
3 v. 

® Much Ado, t, i, 43 et seq.; 11, i, 135-136. 18 [bid., 1, i, 82 ef seq. 

4 Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3; and Lemnius, Touchstone of Complexions, tr. New- 
ton, London, 1581, leaf 23. 

5 Twelfth Night, ed. Furness var., 329. 16 Much Ado, t, i, 291. 

17 Thid., 11, i, 363 et seq. 
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stomach,”!* and subjected one to diseases of that organ.” If the 
reference, moreover, to July 6° may be taken as indicating the 
season of the play, then the time of the year, as in Romeo and 
Juliet, was the choleric heat of summer.” In short, whatever 
Benedick’s innate humor, his recent activities and the season of 
the year would tend at the opening of the play to affect his 
stomach and make him too choleric to think of wedlock. 

Indeed, he is clearly choleric, not only because he is valiant 
and loyal but also because he is “honorable’”’;” and Dariot de- 
clared the solar choleric type “‘sincere’”’ and “‘honest.’™ He is, 
moreover, proud, though he does not realize it until Claudius and 
the Prince accuse him.* This was a most dangerous aspect of 
choler, and might lead to arrogance™ and violent revenge* and 
the wide-sweeping ruin of high tragedy.*’ Furthermore, despite 
the fact that Beatrice calls him ‘“‘a very dull foole,’’** he is very 
“pleasant” (witty) and “merrie,” as he himself*® and the Mes- 
senger®® and the Prince* and his own dialogue, attest. Quick wit, 
though sometimes attributed to the sanguine type and to certain 
sorts of melancholy, was thought on the authority of Aristotle, 
to be a common effect of choler, and so appears in Elyot,” 
Huarte,® Bright,™ the Booke of Dr. Arcandam® and Wright.” 
Most of all, Benedick’s attitude toward love and marriage was 
essentially the result of choleric pride. At the very beginning, 
Beatrice declares that he has “challenged Cupid” to a trial of 
skill at long range archery;*” Don Pedro calls him “an obstinate 


18 T, Elyot, Castel of Helth, London, 1541, leaf 9. 

19 Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3 v. 20 Much Ado, t, i, 274. 

1 See the present author, “Shakespeare’s ‘Star-Crossed Lovers’,’”’ R.E.S., 
xv, 15. 2 Much Ado, t, i, 56 passim; 1, i, 358-359. 

3 Dariot, op. cit., D 3 v. * Much Ado, ui, iii, 153 passim. 

25 J. Downame, Spiritual Physicke, London, 1600, leaf 25 et seq. 

* L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930, 182. 

*7 See the present author, “Coriolanus,’”’ W.V.U. Philological Studies, 1939, 
22 et seq. 

*8 Much Ado, 0, i, 131. 29 Ibid., m1, i, 197. % Tbid., 1, i, 39. 

* Tbid., 1, i, 259; m1, iii, 179. # Elyot, op. cit., leaf 2 v. 

% J. Huarte, Examen, tr. Carew, London, 1594, 26, 57, 73, 120, 203-204. 

* T. Bright, Treatise of Melancholy, London, 1613 (ed. princ., 1586), 115. 

% The Most Excellent Booke of Dr. Arcandam, tr.W. Warde, London, 1592, 
sig. M 2 r. 

% T. Wright, Passions of the Minde, London, 1604, 212-213, etc. 

37 Much Ado, t, i, 40 et seq. 
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heretique in despite of Beautie.”** He complacently declares 
himself “loued of all Ladies” excepting only Beatrice, but he 
loves “‘none.’*® Nevertheless, according to Leonato, he is a 
great philanderer,*° and does not hesitate to ply his arts with 
Margaret.“ In a wife, he expects wealth and all the virtues—and 
doesn’t want one for himself at that; for he believes that all 
husbands are cuckolds, and so, for his pride and honor, he “will 
live a bachelor.’’* In the very first scene, he has the consummate 
assurance to cast a slur even on Hero’s paternity.“ He is clearly 
suspicious and jealous;* he ridicules Claudio’s infatuation, and 
believes that men in love make fools of themselves.“ All this 
agrees with the current concept of the choleric type: such men, 
under the influence of the sun, were “‘louers’’;*’ but, “‘in matter of 
women such a one hath no bridle nor ho’’;** their pride and 
“strong opinion of honour’”® would naturally make them jealous 
and suspicious of their wives.*® In short, Benedick’s choler, aug- 
mented in the recent wars made him very chary of matrimony, 
and gave him the ready wit to play at lover and yet evade the 
altar. What a challenge to a high-spirited and adventurous 
young lady, to tame him as Petruchio tamed Kate! 

Benedick’s choler, furthermore, was not of a violent and 


dangerous sort. Vaughan divides choler into “open” and “hid- 
den’’*\—the former shown in Benedick, the latter in Cassius™ 
and Iago.* Coeffeteau, following Aristotle, distinguishes three 
types: the first and least virulent, sudden and soon over,™ is 
most like Benedick’s. Dariot carefully separates choler under the 
astral dangerous influence of Mars, appropriate to brawlers and 
traitors and ending at times in madness, from the more genial 


8 Tbid., 1, i, 228-229. 39 Tbid., 1, i, 122 et seq. 

40 Tbid., 1, i, 97. “ Thid., 1, i, 95 et seq.  Tbid., 11, iii, 27 et seq. 

* Tbid., 1, i, 193 and 234 et seq. “ Tbid., 1, i, 104, 111-113. 

§ Thid., 1, i, 192 passim. 4 Tbid., 11, iii, 7 et seq. 

*? Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3 v. 48 Huarte, op. cit., 280. 

“ T. Adams, Diseases of the Sovle, London, 1616, 40; P. de la Primaudaye, 
French Academy, London, 1586, 313-314. 

5° B. Varchi, Blazon of Jealousie, tr. R. Tofte, London, 1615, 29; N. Coef- 
feteau, Table of Humane Passions, London, 1621, 627-628. 

5. W. Vaughan, Directions for Health, London, 1633, 136. 

52 See the present author, “Cassius and Brutus,” Bull. Hist. Med., about 
to appear. 

5 See the present author, ““The Jealousy of Iago,”” Neophil., xxv, 50 et seq.. 

4 Coeffeteau, op. cit., 571. 
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choler of the sun, which made men strong, valiant, honest and 
loyal. The latter is more like Benedick’s, and it belonged to 
courtiers rather than to soldiers. Choler might also be acquired 
or innate; and here there is some question into which category 
Benedick’s should fall. Elyot allows for four types of choler, 
pure, and mixed with other humors; and so perhaps was Bene- 
dick’s. 

Indeed, the more permanent of the traits just ascribed to 
choler might as easily arise from a sanguine disposition, for both 
humors were warm and so had much in common. The sanguine 
was “the paragon of complexions” ;*’ it belonged to spring rather 
than summer, to be sure, but it was particularly proper to Bene- 
dick’s “lustye flourishinge age.’”** Such men were “‘faithfull,’®* 
and “‘moderate, mery, pleasant [witty], fayre . . . ’® and Bene- 
dick is certainly witty, and describes himself as “‘merrie.”** They 
were “most giuen to Venus’®*—sometimes even “too prone to 
Venery.”* Benedick, moreover, is clearly handsome: how else 
could he play philanderer? Claudio, furthermore, calls him “a 
very proper [handsome] man.” The choleric type, though 
“sturdy,” “strong” and “fayre,’””® is not described as especially 
attractive in face and figure; but sanguine men were famous for 


their beauty.’ Beatrice, moreover, twice in the play implies that 
Benedick is sanguine by nature: the melancholy humor was cold 
and dry; the sanguine, its opposite, was hot and moist; and she 
describes Don John as “‘very melancholy” in sharp contrast to 
Benedick,®** who must therefore be sanguine. She goes on to re- 


 Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3 r and v. 

5 Elyot, op. cit., leaf 8 v. 

5? Lemnius, op. cit., leaves 86 v and 87 v; Batman upon Bartholome, Lon- 
don, 1582, leaf 30 r; Walkington, op. cit., 111. 

58 Lemnius, op. cit., leaf 86 v. Cf. H. Cuffe, Differences of the Ages of Mans 
Life, London, 1607, 118-119. 

* Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 2 v. 6 Arcandam, op. cit., sig. M 2 r. 

% Much Ado, ur, i, 197. 

® T. Cogan, Haven of Health, London, 1589, sig. Hh 2 v; Coeffeteau, op. cit. 


% T, W[alkington], Optick Glasse of Humors, London [?1631], 117. 

“* Much Ado, u, iii, 177. 

% Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, tr. Ashmand, London, 1822, 149. 

 Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3 v. It was proper to “louers.”’ 

7 Arcandam, op. cit., sig. M 2 r; Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 2 v; Walkington, 
op. cit., 115. 88 Much Ado, ui, i, 8 et seq. 
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mark that Don John is very taciturn, a melancholy trait;®* but 
that Benedick is too talkative, and much blood was thought to 
make one “pleasant” and “mery.”’® Elsewhere, moreover, she 
taunts him that his frustrated wit “strikes him into melan- 
choly’’;™ and the sanguine type when crossed turned easily into 
its opposite.” Benedick, therefore, was by nature made of much 
less stern and martial stuff than his initial “valiant” choler 
would suggest: innately, he is the brilliant courtier more than 
the blunt and brawling soldier; he may well be sanguine in 
normal circumstances; and, like Apolonius, would naturally re- 
vert to this humor when the effects of his recent campaign wear 
off. If he is naturally choleric, it is the affable and loving choler 
of the sun, such as appears in Juliet.” In short, whether Benedick 
is innately sanguine or choleric of the sun, although at first he 
has no notion of marrying, least of all of marrying Beatrice, yet 
he would easily change his mind as soon as his warlike humor was 
dissipated. 

The fine stages in plot and character that bring these lovers 
together are expressed in some detail. In the very first scene, 
Benedick admits that his tyranny of the fair sex is only a pose,” 
behind which he apparently hopes to escape matrimony. In- 
deed, he admires Beatrice but for her persistent “furie.”” He is 
a bit more coy than Petruchio and more wedded to his single 
blessedness; but Don Pedro thinks that some day he will “look 
pale with loue.”’”* He prefers Beatrice to the super-perfect Hero; 
but he swears and declares that he “would not marry her, tho 
she were indowed with all [the perfections] that Adam had left 
him before he transgrest.’’ Indeed, he does protest too much; 
and, when the lady comes upon the scene, he pays her the compli- 
ment of running away.”* These are straws that point the direc- 
tion of the wind: after all, choler of the sun was appropriate to 
“louers’”’; such were ““Magnamimous,” and so not likely to bear 
malice for a lady’s hard words; and, they were regarded as more 

® Dariot, op. cit., D 2 r. 

7 Arcandam, op. cit., sig. M 2 r. Her remark (1, i, 127-129) that she and 
Benedick have “cold blood” seems to be ironic. 

" Much Ado, 11, i, 141-142. 

7 See the present author, “Hamlet,”” Durham, 1938, 201-202. 

73 See the present author, “ ‘Star-Crossed Lovers’,” cit. sup. 

™ Much Ado, t, i, 165. % Tbid., 1, i, 186-188. % Thid., 1, i, 240. 

7 Ibid., 1, i, 167 et seq. 78 Ibid, u, i, 239. 
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fortunate than most choleric persons,’® and so were the fit pro- 
tagonists for comedy. Thus, given a little time for his martial 
choler to cool off, Benedick would quickly succumb; and, even 
in the first scene, he shows signs of this change. 

The Prince determines to play matchmaker.* Benedick has 
retreated into an arbor to read himself a lengthy lecture against 
marriage—quite a needless task for a truly confirmed bachelor! 
Enter the Prince and Claudio and Leonato, supposedly without 
observing him; and they proceed to chide him in his hearing for 
not returning the love of Beatrice, who, they say is in an “‘ex- 
tasie,” and probably “‘wil die” as a result. They blame him for 
wilful pride, the natural offspring of strong choler, and the cardi- 
nal sin of Christian dogma: could any “‘honorable” man fail to 
rise to such an occasion, especially when urged on by a Prince? 
Of course, poor Benedick’s last barriers are down—even earlier, 
they had required the support of repeated self-propaganda—and 
now he cries: “I wil be horribly in loue with her.”’*' Loving Bea- 
trice becomes “‘the career of his humor’’**—a humor that can no 
longer be martial choler. In company, he seems “‘sadder,’”’* and 
says this “malancholy” comes from toothache. Indeed, his 
“humour” is to marry Beatrice;* and he won’t be flouted out of 
it, even by her vitriolic tongue or by the ridicule of his friends. 

This happy conclusion came about in part by the natural 
decline in Benedick’s martial feelings, in part, by the scheming of 
the Prince, but also in part, by the woman’s wiles of Beatrice 
herself. She is “sun-burnt,’’™ that is a brunette, or “black” as 
the Elizabethans would say; and, therefore, her looks run counter 
to the current taste in beauty. Like Kate, moreover, she is “too 
curst”® to attract marriageable youth, and so runs the risk of 
unregarded spinsterhood. She is “‘shrewd of tongue,”’*’ and shows 
it in her speech. She is wild as a “haggard,’’** a falcon caught 
when grown and so not fully tamed. Benedick declares her 
“possest with a furie.”’** Having no lover nor much hope of one, 
she plays at “My Lady Disdain,”® and declares she will be 


7 Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 3 v. 80 Much Ado, tt, i, 344. 

! Thid., 11, iii, 224 et seq. % Tbid., 11, iii, 230. 

8 Thid., m1, ii, 15 et seg. * Tbid., v, iv, 107 ed seq. 

% Tbid., 1, i, 303-305. 86 Tbid., m, i, 21. 87 Ibid., 1, i, 20. 
88 Thid., 111, i, 38-39. 89 Tbid., 1, i, 186-187. 

9 See N. Page, “Beatrice: ‘My Lady Disdain’,”’ MLN., L, 494 et seq. 
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single. But she is neither as violent not as wedded to celibacy as 
she makes believe: she has a “merry heart,’ was “born in a 
merry howre,”® and truly has by nature “little of the melan- 
choly element in her’’:* in short, she seems, like Benedick, to be 
either sanguine by nature or mildly choleric under the influence 
of the sun: this marks her off from Kate the Shrew, as less violent 
and more witty and amenable—amenable to marriage and to 
Benedick. 

The play opens with a messenger who tells the Governor, 
Leonato, that the Prince, having defeated his enemies, is about 
to pay a visit to the town. Beatrice interrupts the dialogue to 
enquire whether Benedick was killed in the fighting; and, on 
being assured that he is back with his wits and witticisms safe, 
she lets loose a flood of raillery against him that somewhat dis- 
concerts the messenger. Shortly after, Benedick enters in the 
Prince’s train; and he hardly speaks two sentences before Bea- 
trice acidly remarks: “I wonder that you will still [continually] 
be talking, signior Benedicke, no body markes you.” Surely, her 
original question as to his fate in the wars, and her opening shot 
in the cannonade of wits that follows show that she was con- 
cerned about the young soldier even before the curtain rose, and 
that she is determined above all that he shall not ignore her. Her 
bad humor is especially for him, and she declares that she is 
“Courtesy itself” out of his presence. She seems a bit jealous of 
Hero, whose modest exterior so readily wins her a spouse.® Like 
Benedick, she protests too much that she will never marry;” 
though later she admits that she has always admired him, and 
is in fact “sick” with love.** The “merry war” between them is 
clearly part of her strategy. Choleric persons were warned to 
avoid those like themselves; the marriage of two such was 
likened to hell,’ was “subject to Outrages and Anger’’;'” and 
Beatrice, like Petruchio, assumes the humor if she has it not. 
Nevertheless the Prince is shrewd enough to realize that Bene- 


" Much Ado, u, i, 298. % Tbid., m, i, 315-317. 

% Tbid., m1, i, 326.  Tbid., 1, i, 119-120. 

% Tbid., 1, i, 50 et seq. % Tbid., 1, i, 55 et seq. 

7 Tbid., mm, i, 121-122. % Tbid., m1, iv, 40 passim. 

* Coeffeteau, op. cit., 623. 

100 A. Niccholes, Discourse of Marriage, London, 1615, 14. 

1% J. Ferrand, "Epwropavia, or a Treatise of Love, Oxford, 1640, 93. 
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dick’s disinterest is but temporary and Beatrice’s choler is at 
least in part pretense, and he therefore believes that the two 
would make an “excellent” match. Leonato fears that “they 
would talke themselues madde.” Contempt of others and 
scandalous speeches were recognized causes of choler,'® and so 
at first their humor grew by what it fed on, each exasperating 
the other, and without some such stratagem as the Prince pro- 
posed could hardly have been resolved in wedlock. 

Of course, when Hero and Ursula play the same trick on 
Beatrice that the Prince played on Benedick, she succumbs. They 
call her “too disdainful,” and say that she will sacrifice anything 
to her wit; her “carping is not commendable”’; and,’truly, Bene- 
dick should be dissuaded from his love for her, even if this re- 
quires the floating of slanders about her. Then the two pious 
frauds start a panegyric of Benedick that makes him “foremost 
in report through Italy.” Beatrice is shocked to find herself 
“condemn’d for pride and scorne so much’’; and she determines 
to reverse her mood and “requite” Benedick (as she says), 
“Taming my wilde heart to thy louing hand.” The fruit is ripe 
to pluck, and certainly she will lose it if whispers of scandal reach 
his ears about her, for his proud and suspicious nature would 
brook no such report. She must act and act quickly. Thus shortly, 
both declare their love to one another; but Beatrice must not let 
herself capitulate too easily; and, as she is very much incensed 
at Claudio’s public repudiation of her cousin, she demands that 
Benedick challenge his friend and kill him. The lover was sup- 
posed to endure any trial for his mistress,“ and so Benedick 
reluctantly gives in: but luckily, the Hero-Claudio plot is re- 
solved before blood is shed. Even still, Benedick and Beatrice are 
“‘too wise to wooe peaceably”’;!® and, at the very end, they have 
a final—or perhaps not final—battle in which each declares that 
he loves the other only in ‘“‘reason.” One suspects that there is a 
bit of choler still in each, despite the purgings of the comedy; but 
finally all seems to come out well, and Burton, who was a shrewd 
physician in such matters, gives the following judgment on their 


108 Much Ado, ut, i, 334-336. 

103 Coeffeteau, op. cit., 568, 576, 592. 

14 Much Ado, tv, i, 265 et seq. 

16 R. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, m, 2, 3. 
1% Much Ado, Vv, ii, 67-68. 
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case: sometimes those that “are harsh and ready to disagree, 
offended with each other’s carriage, like Benedick and Beatrice 
in the comedy . . . by thus living together in a house . . . begin 
at last to dote insensibly one upon another.”!® 

Since before the beginning of the play, Beatrice had set her 
cap, wittingly or half-unwittingly, for the gay young Paduan 
philanderer: he had ignored her when he could—a bitter insult !— 
and otherwise replied in kind to her sallies. Then he had gone off 
to serve the Prince at war, and returned more choleric and less 
amenable than ever. She rallies and rails, for at least she will 
get his attention; and then he suddenly takes her onslaughts in 
good part; and, by a seeming accident, she learns that he is really 
in love with her: She has succeeded. Portia and Olivia, being rich 
and beautiful and charming, spend their chief efforts in evading 
suitors; Beatrice, despite her being “black” and “‘curst’”’ like 
Kate, at last has got one. But her choler is more persistent than 
Benedick’s, and she cannot resist an occasional sally of witty 
petulance. The poem that he has tried to write to her, though 
poor poetry, is at last convincing proof of his love; and the 
comedy reaches the happy conclusion of supposedly quiescent 
marriage. Critics have found this play, as many have found 


Twelfth Night, incoherent and insignificant ;!* but the Beatrice 
and Benedick plot progresses by stages at once logical and 
psychological to a reasonable comic end. It is the consistent 
working out of a significant theme, which might be phrased as 
the victory of Venus over Mars, or, as in Love’s Labour’s, the 
triumph of marriage over celibacy, or, in the words of Chaucer’s 
Prioresse, Amor vincit omnia. 


Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 
107 Burton, op. cit., m1, 2, 2, 4. 


108 E.g., E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare, New York, 1926, 128; and W. W. 
Lawrence, Shakes peare’s Problem Comedies, New Y ork, 1931, 69 and 72. 





CURMUDGEON ‘MISER’ 


The origin of the word curmudgeon is unknown, and the two 
explanations hitherto proposed, corn-mudgin and coeur méchant 
(v. NED) are equally unsatisfactory. It is attested since 1577, 
appearing with such variations as cormogean, curmullion (1596), 
curmudgel (17 c., in a burlesque rhyme); it gives rather a 
“French” impression, and I am inclined to relate it to an Old Fr. 
term, chamorge ‘glandered (horse)’; dialectal successors of this 
term are still to be found today (Franche-Comté: charmoise, 
charmége ‘rhume de cerveau, coryza’; Broye-les-Pesmes: chair- 
mouge, Plancher-les-Mines: comoudge ‘coryza’) and it is from the 
French that Italian has borrowed the forms cimurro, ci(a)morro, 
Spanish the form cimorra. (These and other details are to be 
found in the article of A. Thomas in Romania xxxvu, 369 
seq., who posits a Lat. *camoria [of unknown origin],' which is 
listed in REW, FEW, etc.) 

The horse-disease to which our Old Fr. term refers, ‘the 
glanders,’ is defined as follows: 


a contagious disease in horses, marked by swellings beneath the jaw and dis- 
charge of mucous matter from the nostrils’ (VED). 


Thus the semantic development proposed (‘glandered’ > ‘miser’) 
would involve a simile suggested by the intermittent, dribbling, 
‘niggardly’ discharge of excretions. And indeed it is just such a 
metaphorical use that underlies the French dialectal terms for 
‘miser,’ chioux, chiaillon, chiaillard, listed in FEW s.v. cacare 
(11, 7); these are explained by von Wartburg in the follow- 
ing words: 


7 erklart sich dadurch, dass der geizhals geld immer nur in kleinen quanti- 
titen und mit viel schwierigkeiten von sich gibt, vgl. z.B. die zus.[ammen- 
setzungen] mit primus, wo dieses die bed.{eutung] ‘fein, diinn’ hat 


(in southern France cago-prim ‘miser’ is to be found—as also 
caga-sec=*caca-siccum). Another parallel is offered by the de- 
velopment Fr. chassieux ‘with running eyes’> cent. Fr. cha- 
chieux ‘vilain, ladre’ (FEW s.v. *caccita). 

But there is another feature of our disease which could have 
reinforced the semantic development in question: a glandered 
horse offers a double simile, for his affliction is also attended with 


1 Perhaps = *camé-paa ‘running of the muzzle’? 
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choking. Indeed the French term for this disease today is 
étranguillon (cf. Olivier de Serres, 16 c.: “l’estranguillon . . . ce 
sont glandes qui procedent de l’humeur descendant du cerveau 
refroidi, sous la gorge du cheval . . . ””), and the Italian, strangu- 
glione—both of them obviously based upon strangulare. We say of 
a miser that ‘his money chokes him’; and the picture of a gasping, 
strangling horse could easily have suggested that of a ‘curmudg- 
eon’ choked with his own gold. From this point of view an 
exact parallel is offered by the Fr. (argot) réleur which has de- 
veloped from the meaning ‘one who gasps, rattles in his throat’ 
to ‘miser.’ 

Finally, there is also the possibility that the English term 
was originally applied in a generally pejorative sense (just as is 
the French vieux morveux ‘churl’<‘running at the nose’) and 
only later came to acquire the specialized meaning ‘miser’—like 
the English word ‘churl’ itself. This seems to me less likely, 
however, in view of the two-fold parallels at hand that point to 
a more vividly metaphorical development, involving an im- 
mediate application of the term in a specific sense. 

It is true that there is a morphological gap between Old Fr. 
chamorge and Eng. curmudgeon. But the suffix -on is easily to be 
explained: this termination was frequently used in Romance to 
indicate a person afflicted with a certain malady or defect: cf. 
Lat. strabo, Fr. louchon, avorton, souillon. This -on must have 
added, not to chamorge itself but to a form with ca-, *carmouge 
(this could be a Norman formation due to metathesis: camoria 
>*carmoia—as in the above-mentioned dialect words). The de- 
velopment would then be *carmouge ‘the glanders’ > *carmougeon 
‘glandered’> Eng. curmudgeon. And the variant form curmullion 
would be the result either of an alteration of *carmougeon by 
means of the pejorative -ouillon of souillon, barbouillon etc., or 
else of a dissimilation: *carmoria>*carmolia (cf. grammar 
> glamour etc.). 

LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





NOTES ON FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL’S LUCINDE 


The most important contribution thus far made to our 
knowledge of Friedrich Schlegel’s much discussed and, for 
German romanticism, highly important fragmentary novel 
Lucinde is doubtless Josef Kérner’s frequently overlooked article 
Neues vom Dichter der Lucinde. Mitteilungen aus Friedrich 
Schlegels jiingst entdecktem handschriftlichen Nachlass.' This ar- 
ticle, based upon a set of Schlegel’s notebooks discovered in 
1913-14 in the municipal library of Trier, exploded many old 
notions concerning the larger significance of the work, the state 
of completion that it had attained in the author’s mind, and the 
length of time it occupied him. Kérner proves that it was to be 
a very important confession of Schlegel’s most cherished views 
concerning the romantic spirit; that far from dropping the work 
with the first published part, he wrote not only some sixty poems 
but also considerable prose for the continuation (which was to 
contain a second, a third, and even a fourth part); and that 
although he composed most of Part I between October, 1798 and 
May, 1799,” he actually busied himself with the novel, sometimes 
intensively but often desultorily, from 1794 to 1812. Lucinde, as 
it actually shaped itself in its author’s mind, was really a fusion 
of different elements, some purely theoretical, others growing out 
of his experience during a period of ten years. And his Brief 
iiber die Philosophie is a preliminary study on the same subject, 
dedicated to Dorothea. 

Certainly, in the light of Kérner’s findings, the work of his 
two chief predecessors, Rudolf Haym in Die romantische Schule 
and Isaac Rouge in the Halle (1905) dissertation Erlduterungen 


1 Preussische Jahrbiicher 183, 3, March, 1921, p. 309 ff.; and 184, 1, April, 
1921, p. 37 ff. A monograph on Lucinde that Kérner promised at the end of this 
article was never written. 

? Schlegel informed Novalis in October, 1798, that he was planning to write 
the novel that winter. Cf. Kérner, Briefe von und an Friedrich und Dorothea 
Schlegel, Berlin, 1926, p. 17. By December 22 a good beginning had been made; 
cf. Caroline. Briefe aus der Friihromantik. Nach Georg Waitz vermehrt heraus- 
gegeben von Erich Schmidt, 1, Leipzig, 1913, p. 487. In March-April, 1799, he 
was “noch nicht ganz fertig,’’ ibid., p. 641; and in May the work was finally 
completed, although the publisher was still delaying the printing, hoping to 
receive the manuscript for Part II, zbid., p. 541. For Schlegel’s correspondence 
with Frdélich, the publisher of Lucinde, cf. the periodical Das neue Leben, 1, 1913, 
p. 465 ff. 
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zu Friedrich Schlegels Lucinde, must be considered with great 
caution. Otherwise it will be impossible, even one hundred fifty 
years after the appearance of the fragment, to arrive at a bal- 
anced opinion of a work that Schlegel himself jestingly called 
“ein leichtfertiger Roman,’* that such fine critics as Fichte and 
Schleiermacher praised to the skies,‘ and that the more recent 
literary historian Wilhelm Scherer deprecated as “‘das freche 
Produkt eines philosophischen Fragmentisten ohne alles epische 
Talent.’”® 

The following notes aim to advance our knowledge beyond 
Kérner. 

It is an oft-repeated and generally credited assertion (orig- 
inating in the correspondence of Caroline and A. W. Schlegel) 
that much of the finished first part was inspired by Friedrich’s 
wife-to-be Dorothea (Brendel) Mendelssohn-Veit, whom he met 
in August, 1797, in the salon of Henriette Herz, where Reichardt 
had introduced her.* We must examine this statement carefully 
in the light of the facts. By late October of the same year 
Schlegel already referred to Dorothea as “eine Freundin von 
mir.””’ She was 34 at the time, physically quite unattractive, he 
25. Married in 1780, at the age of seventeen, by her famous 
father Moses Mendelssohn to the honorable but humdrum 
Jewish merchant-banker Simon Veit, she was already discon- 
tented with her lot at twenty, and assumed the réle of a femme 

* To Novalis, October 20, 1798, Kurner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, 

. 17. 

: ‘ To his wife Fichte wrote on September 8, 1799: “einige Unreifheiten ab- 
gerechnet, eins der gréssten Genie-Produkte, die ich kenne. Ich lese ihn jetzt zum 
dritten Male; und mit jeder neuen Lektiire gefallt er mir besser.”’ Fichtes Brief- 
wechsel gesammelt und herausgegeben von H. Schulz m, Leipzig, 1925, p. 158. 
Schleiermacher’s Vertraute Briefe tiber Schlegels Lucinde are well known and 
perhaps more worth reading today than the novel itself. Caroline Schlegel, 
August Wilhelm’s wife, also had high praise for Lucinde, but August Wilhelm, 
Tieck, Novalis and Schiller criticized it unfavorably. Wilhelm Dilthey in his 
Leben Schleiermachers calls the novel a monstrosity yet sees truly poetic traits 
in it. Gundolf styles it “ein Machwerk.”’ 

5 Scherer-Walzel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 4. Aufl., Berlin, 1928, 

. 519. 
s 6 J. Fiirst, Henriette Herz, 2. Aufl., Berlin, 1858, p. 113. Dorothea herself 
and Henriette, however, denied her influence upon the work. Cf. Waitz-Schmidt 
1, pp. 520 and 530. Cf. also Rouge, p. 104. 

7 Oskar Walzel, Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 304. 
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incomprise. Later she, the mother of four children, became in- 
doctrinated with the then new romantic ideas and was ripe for 
amorous adventure when she met the not unattractive and 
brilliant young nobleman Schlegel.* Her friends, among them 
Henriette Herz and Schleiermacher, soon realized her plight and 
tried to effect a divorce between her and her reluctant husband 
Veit. In January, 1799, not in the previous December, as is 
usually stated,® the divorce was finally decreed, but marriage 
with Friedrich proved difficult because of his unconventional 
views on marriage at the time, also because of her two young 
sons, and her adherence to the Jewish faith. The main obstacles 
to conversion were her children and her mother, a devout Is- 
raelite. Not until 1804 was Dorothea wed to Schlegel after having 
been baptized by a Protestant minister in Paris. In 1808 both she 
and Schlegel embraced the Catholic faith.'® 

Several considerations make it certain that Dorothea is re- 
flected to some extent in the figure of Lucinde, and her own 
denial, mentioned above in note 6, should therefore not be taken 
quite at face value. The fact that the actual writing of most of 
Part I dates from the time of Schlegel’s first acquaintance with 
her must be considered weighty. Furthermore, two passages al- 


luding to Lucinde-Dorothea are manifest echoes of remarks that 
Schlegel had made about Dorothea herself in his letters to 
Novalis—strong indication of her part in the work: 


8 In fact, Dorothea is said to have had a love affair before meeting Fried- 
rich. Her lover was Johann Wilhelm Eduard d’Alton, and some gossips believed 
that her younger son Philipp (born in 1793) was a child of this romance. Cf. 
Waitz-Schmidt 1, 206. For the part played by d’Alton in Lucinde see the discus- 
sion on Guido below. 

® The date of the decree follows from what Dorothea writes to Brinckmann 
on February 2, 1799: “Seit drei Wochen bin ich . . . endlich von Veit geschieden.” 
Cf. Kérner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, p. 443. This letter also reveals her 
unhappiness as Veit’s wife and her determination to commit suicide rather than 
continue living with him. She left the home of Veit a few weeks earlier (about the 
middle of December, 1798), whence the usual error in the date of the divorce. 
Cf. Holtei, Dreihundert Briefe aus zwei Jahrhunderten u, Hannover, 1872, p. 171. 
She then lived alone with her five-year-old son Philipp. 

10 Rahel Varnhagen, Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild von Otto Berdrow. Stuttgart, 
1900, p. 92 ff. Cf. also Kérner in Preussische Jahrbiicher 214, 2, November, 1928, 
p. 167 ff. Dorothea’s two sons, Johannes (Jonas) and Philipp Veit, both noted 
painters when they reached maturity, also became devout Catholics through her 
influence. 
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Lucinde (1st ed., Berlin, Frélich, 1799, p. 23: 2nd ed., Haus- 
mann, Stuttgart, 1835, p. 10): 

Ich weiss, auch du wiirdest mich nicht iiberleben wollen, du wiirdest dem 
voreiligen Gemahle auch im Sarge folgen, und aus Lust und Liebe in den flam- 
menden Abgrund steigen, in den ein rasendes Gesetz die Indischen Frauen 
zwingt und die zartesten Heiligthiimer der Willkiihr durch grobe Absicht und 
Befehl entweiht und zerstért. 


To Novalis, December 17, 1798, referring to Dorothea: 


Thr ganzes Wesen ist Religion obgleich sie nichts davon weiss. Wenn sie 
mich verléhre, sie wiirde mir nach Indischem Gebrauch folgen aus eigentlicher 
Religion, und ohne zu ahnden dass das ausserordentlich oder auch nur dass es 
recht wire." 


Again, Lucinde (1st ed., pp. 226-227: 2nd, pp. 114-115): 


Leichtsinnig lebte ich tiber die Erde weg und war nicht einheimisch auf ihr. 
Nun hat das Heiligthum der Ehe mir das Biirgerrecht im Stande der Natur ge- 
geben. Ich schwebe nicht mehr im leeren Raum einer allgemeinen Begeisterung, 
ich gefalle mir in der freundlichen Beschrinkung, ich sehe das Niitzliche in einem 
neuen Lichte und finde alles wahrhaft niitzlich, was irgend eine ewige Liebe 
mit ihrem Gegenstande vermahlt, kurz alles was zu einer ichten Ehe dient. 


Same letter to Novalis (Kérner, p. 21): 


Uebrigens kannst du nun gewiss seyn, dass der merkantilische Geist mir 
hold seyn will, da ich nun nicht mehr bloss fiir mich zu sorgen habe, da mein 
Leben nun nicht mehr ein Chaos ist, sondern Mittelpunkt und Form hat und neu 
auf festen Boden angeht. Damit muss ja aller Erwerb und Handel ja das Eigen- 
thum selbst anfangen: mit der Familie. 

Rouge (p. 51) erroneously conjectures that Novalis’ letter 
to Caroline of March, 1799, first suggested this idea to Schlegel. 

But one should not make the mistake of over-emphasizing 
Dorothea’s part, as the critics of Lucinde have consistently done 
for over one hundred years. Indeed, the oft-told tale that in the 
novel Schlegel tactlessly exposed the most intimate details of 
their early amours will not bear close examination. For some of 
the traits of Lucinde are definitely patterned on a different 
model, namely Caroline, who had afforded Schlegel his first deep 
love experience and the original and earlier inspiration for the 
novel. In addition to the point mentioned in note 11, two pas- 
sages in particular underline the Lucinde-Caroline phase. 


1 Korner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, p. 20. For another echo of an 
epistolary utterance cf. Rouge, p. 106; but this remark (about recapturing his 
youth) applies to Caroline in the letter quoted by Rouge and is transferred to 
refer to Lucinde in the novel. 
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Lucinde (ist ed., p. 192; 2nd, p. 96): 

Auch sie hatte mit kiihner Entschlossenheit alle Riicksichten und alle 
Bande zerrissen und lebte véllig frei und unabhingig. 

Again (ist ed., p. 193; 2nd, p. 96): 

Er sehnte sich mehr von ihren Schicksalen und ihrem ehemaligen Leben zu 
wissen, wortiber sie gegen andere sehr geheimnissvoll war. Ihm gestand sie nicht 
ohne gewaltsame Erschiitterung, sie sei schon Mutter gewesen von einem schénen 
Knaben, den ihr der Tod bald wieder entrissen. 

Friedrich met Caroline in August, 1793. She, born in 1763 
(the same year as Dorothea), had already had a checkered 
career. Her first husband, the physician Johann Franz Wilhelm 
Béhmer, with whom she had a daughter, had died in 1788. Be- 
cause of her republican sympathies and association with Georg 
Forster, she was imprisoned in Kénigstein fortress (later in the 
village of Kronberg) by the Prussians. After some months she 
was pardoned. About to have an illegitimate child (whose father 
was Jean-Baptiste Dubois-Crancé, the nineteen-year-old nephew 
of General d’Oyré), she was spirited away by her friend and ad- 
mirer August Wilhelm Schlegel (whom she married in 1796) to 
the home of the publisher Géschen in Leipzig. From there she 
was taken to the small near-by town of Lucka (or Lucca), where 
Friedrich Schlegel was delegated by his brother to care for her. 
It is from this time that the friendship of Caroline and Friedrich 
dates. The child (reported in the Lucka church records as the son 
of a Hamburg merchant Wilhelm Julius Krantz and his wife 
Julie) was born November 3, 1793, and died April 20, 1795, not 
January 15, 1795, as Kérner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, p. 
427 states.” Since the inception of Lucinde can be dated from 
the time when Friedrich met Caroline, the name of her child, 
Julius, may be of some significance for the name of the hero of 
the novel. 

But, as though to make identification more difficult and con- 
fusing, there is also an earlier portraiture of Caroline in Lucinde. 
First discovered by Haym, it is found in the section “‘Lehrjahre 
der Miannlichkeit” (1st ed., p. 168 ff.; 2nd, 84 ff.) and begins: 
“« . . der erste Anblick einer Frau, die einzig war, und die seinen 
Geist zum ersten Male ganz und in der Mitte traf.’”™ 


2 Cf. Waitz-schmidt 1, 702 ff. 
18 The words in the same passage “sie hatte gewahlt ... ihr Freund war 
auch der seinige’’ refer, of course, to August Wilhelm. 
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It is moreover a curious fact that the two women who served 
as models for the composite Lucinde played important parts in 
the physical production of the novel. Dorothea acted as the 
copyist of the manuscript, while Caroline criticized and revised 
the work, section by section.“ 

Other prominent figures of the Schlegel circle play less im- 
portant parts. Among them are Charlotte Ernst, the married 
sister of Schlegel; her infant daughter Auguste (born July 17, 
1796), who is called “die kleine Wilhelmine” in the novel; 
Henriette Mendelssohn, Dorothea’s sister; and Henriette Herz. 
The passage beginning ‘“‘Das einzige was ihn milder und warmer 
stimmte, war der Umgang mit einer andern Frau, die er als 
Schwester ehrte und liebte .. . ’’ refers to Charlotte, who was 
married to the Dresden court official Ludwig Emanuel Ernst. 
And the paragraph beginning (1st ed., p. 184; 2nd, p. 92) “Die 
Natur belohnte endlich die Miitterliche Tugend der vortreff- 
lichen Frau und es keimte, da sie es kaum hoffte, ein neues 
Leben unter ihrem treuen Herzen,” refers to the birth of 
Auguste.’ The infant Auguste, her mother, as well as Dorothea 
and Caroline are the most highly idealized figures in the work. 
The two Henriettes and other Berlin friends help fill in the back- 
ground. Scant attention is paid to the author’s brother August 
Wilhelm (ist ed., pp. 134, 170; 2nd, pp. 67, 84), to whom he owed 
an immeasurable debt, and to Schleiermacher, who is referred to 
as Antonio (1st ed., p. 272 ff.; 2nd, p. 140 ff.). Other experiences 
such as an early romance with a certain Caroline R in Han- 
over (ist ed., p. 126 ff.; 2nd, p. 63 ff.), are embellished with 
fictional touches. 

4 Waitz-Schmidt 1, 529. Friedrich also tells us that Dorothea was its good, 
Tieck its evil spirit, ibid., p. 527. Tieck’s distaste for Lucinde must be viewed in 
the light of his letter to his sister of December, 1799, published by Klee in Ew- 
phorion, Ergdnzungsheft 3, p. 212 ff. Cf. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck, the German 
Romaniticist, Princeton, 1935, pp. 130, 362. Tieck bitterly condemned the im- 
moral vagaries of Friedrich, Dorothea, and Caroline. 

% ist ed., p. 31; 2nd, p. 14. This Auguste, who later became Frau von But- 
tlar (1796-1857), should not be confused with Auguste Béhmer (1785-1800), the 
daughter of Caroline from her first marriage. % ist ed., p. 181 ff.; 2nd, p. 90 ff. 

17 Cf. Kérner, Briefe von und an August Wilhelm Schlegel 1, Ziirich, Leipzig, 
Wien, 1930, p. 52. It should be noted that just as we have found that Caroline 
figures in two different parts of the novel, so the infant Auguste, too, plays a dual 
role. This is important for appreciating the complicated, disrupted biographical 
undercurrent of the work. 
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The following additional significant points in Lucinde also 
seem to have been generally overlooked by commentators of the 
novel, although Josef Kérner, that indefatigable delver into the 
private lives of the romanticists, has thrown out fruitful hints 
in the copious notes to his various editions of letters of the 
period, published subsequently to his important article. 

The serene classical style for which Schlegel manifestly strove 
throughout the work, and which undoubtedly helped influence 
Fichte and Schleiermacher in their judgment of it, contrasts 
strikingly with the loose morality and libertinism of certain pas- 
sages. This stylistic feature, also the dialogic nature of the chap- 
ters ““Treue und Scherz’”’ and “Sehnsucht und Ruhe,” must be 
considered in the light of Schlegel’s early Grecian interests. 
While writing Lucinde he studied Plato in a conscious effort to 
improve his own style—‘Plato, dessen erotische und freund- 
schaftliche Gespriche ich diesen Winter zum Behuf der Lucinde 
viel gelesen.’’* This is an important fact because style was to be 
a determining element in Lucinde, surpassing sequence, plot and 
narrative. 

Near the end of Lucinde the following paragraph occurs (1st 


ed., pp. 298-299; 2nd, p. 155): 


Nun versteht die Seele die Klage der Nachtigall und das Licheln des Neuge- 
borenen, und was auf Blumen wie an Sternen sich in geheimer Bilderschrift be- 
deutsam offenbart, versteht sie; den heiligen Sinn des Lebens wie die schéne 
Sprache der Natur. Alle Dinge reden zu ihr und iiberall sieht sie den lieblichen 
Geist durch die zarte Hiille. 


This idea is very common in Schlegel’s writings and altogether 
characteristic of his way of thinking. In his Gemdhldebeschrei- 
bungen aus Paris und den Niederlanden in den Jahren 1802-04 
he writes that in art “die symbolische Bedeutung und Andeutung 
géttlicher Geheimnisse [ist] ihr eigentlicher Zweck, alles iibrige 
aber nur Mittel,” and that the artist should produce “Hiero- 
glyphen, wahrhafte Sinnbilder. .. . Eine Hieroglyphe, ein gitt- 
liches Sinnbild soll jedes wahrhaft so zu nennende Gemihlde 
sein.”’* In his lectures Philosophie des Lebens the language of 
nature is twice called “Hieroglyphen-Sprache,’”® and in the 


18 To August Wilhelm, February or March, 1799: O. Walzel, op. cit., p. 410. 
This is merely alluded to by Rouge in a footnote, p. 18. 

19 Sdmtliche Werke, 2. Originalausgabe, 6. Band, Wien, 1846, p. 169. 

2° Tbid., 12. Band, pp. 65 and 90. 
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series Philosophie der Sprache und des Wortes art is called “eine 
héhere geistige Natursprache—eine innere Hieroglyphen-Schrift 
und Ursprache der Seele.’*' Similarly in other passages “ge- 
heime Bilderschrift” and ‘“Hieroglyphe” are used as synonyms 
of “Symbol.” 

In the section “Sehnsucht und Ruhe,” consisting entirely of 
a dialog between Julius and Lucinde, the former makes the puz- 
zling remark: “Ich sehe dich an meine Brust gelehnt mit deines 
Guido Locke spielen; uns beyde briiderlich vereint die wiirdige 
Stirn mit ewigen Freudenkrinzen zieren.” (1st ed., p. 291; 
2nd, p. 151). Immediately thereafter Julius calls Guido “den 
Wilden.”’ Nowhere is Guido mentioned again. Rouge (p. 126) is 
incorrect in assuming that this refers to the unborn child of 
Lucinde and Julius. According to Erich Schmidt,” who takes a 
hint from Caroline,™ Guido is identical with Dorothea’s former 
lover d’Alton, who became a noted archeologist and engraver 
and whom Friedrich once compared with the savage in Rous- 
seau’s Discours sur l’Inégalité.* D’Alton, an adventurous char- 
acter, whom Dorothea probably portraited in her novel Florentin 
and who was in Berlin in March, 1799, is said subsequently to 
have paid a visit to America. But there is more than mere bio- 
graphic reminiscence in Guido. As we know from the notebooks 
discovered by Kérner, he was to figure more prominently in the 
later sections of the novel as a symbol of darkness or death, in 
contrast to.Lucinde, the symbol of light and life.” 

That during the later months of 1797 Schlegel’s attention 
and affections were not confined to Dorothea, becomes clear 
when we consider his relations to Rahel Levin at that time. 
Dorothea and Rahel (the oldest daughter of Levin Markus, 
born on May 19, 1771, ten months older than Friedrich and eight 
years younger than Dorothea) had been friends since girlhood. 
Both were very unconventional. Schlegel met Rahel on August 
30, 1797,” very soon after meeting Dorothea. She was impressed 
by his appearance and manner and became genuinely fond of 

* Tbid., 15. Band, p. 110. 

2 Cf. also Kérner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, p. 567. 

*8 Waitz-Schmidt n, p. 623. % Tbid., 1, p. 197. 

*® Tbid., t, p. 515. According to Rouge, p. 119, the character of Eduard (1st 
ed., p. 274 f.; 2nd, p. 141) refers to d’Alton, but this is untenable. 

°6 Preussische Jahrbiicher 183, 3, p. 325; 184, 1, pp. 38, 43. 

7 Rahel. Ein Buch des Andenkens 1, Berlin, 1834, p. 169 f. 
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him. For a while he wavered between her and Dorothea. Of the 
many letters which must have been exchanged between them, 
only fifteen from Friedrich to Rahel (1799-1818) and two from 
her to him (1817, 1818) have been preserved.?* The reason for 
this is that Rahel’s letters to Friedrich and Dorothea were de- 
stroyed by Friedrich.** But hints concerning the intimacy of 
Rahel and Friedrich are to be found in a letter of Varnhagen to 
Fouqué of May 16, 1808 (“Ausser Friedrich Schlegel und Prinz 
Louis scheint diese Natur [Rahel] noch keiner durchschaut zu 
haben’’);*° in another of Dorothea to Varnhagen of April 3, 
1812 (Rahel “hat Friedrichs Geist erkannt und ihn geliebt, als 
er noch ein Gegenstand der allgemeinen Verfolgung war’’) ;*° and 
in the retrospective letter of Dorothea to Varnhagen, just re- 
ferred to in note 29: 

Was mir in Rahel lieb und verwandt lebte—ich liebte sie von friiher Jugend, von 
zarter Kindheit an, das ward mir durch ihr Gefiihl fiir Friedrich nur noch geheilig- 
ter—ich habe sie in den verschiedensten Farben Spielen ihres reichen regen 


Geistes erkannt und geliebt, und wir waren uns nah, wie auch die dussere Ge- 
staltung des Lebens von einander abwich. 


More striking even are the remarks of Helmina von Chézy in her 


obituary of Dorothea.** Helmina states that, aside from Doro- 
thea, 


nur Rahel glinzte in ihm als ein Stern erster Grisse; er empfand fiir sie, er hatte 
ihr in sich einen Altar errichtet, wo die Flamme der Weihe nie erlosch. 


In view of these circumstances it is not surprising that 
Lucinde, too, should contain an allusion to the Friedrich-Rahel 
romance. Since the passage in question has never been cited in 
this connection, but was dismissed as quite insignificant by 
Rouge (p. 104) and merely referred to by Korner (op. cit., 439), 
we quote it at length. Significantly enough it occurs just before 
Lucinde herself is introduced. 

Eineni sehr gebildeten Madchen gefiel er, weil er ihr seelenvolles Gesprich 


und ihren schénen Geist mit sichtbarer Innigkeit bewunderte, und ihr, ohne eine 
Schmeicheley auszusprechen, bloss durch die Art seines Umgangs huldigte, so 


*8 Korner, Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, p. 629. 

*° Cf. the letter of Dorothea to Varnhagen von Ense of May 29, 1833, in 
Ernst Wieneke, Caroline und Dorothea Schlegel in Briefen, Weimar, 1914, p. 549. 

% Korner, op. cit., p. 453. 

* Quoted from Allgemeine Zeitung, August 29, 1839, No. 241, Beilage, by 
Korner, of. cit., p. 438. 
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gut, dass sie ihm nach und nach alles erlaubte, ausser das letzte. Und selbst diese 
Griinze setzte sie ihm nicht aus K4lte, noch aus Vorsicht und Grundsatz: denn sie 
war reizbar genug, sie hatte eine starke Anlage zum Leichtsinn und lebte in den 
freyesten Verhiltnissen. Es war weiblicher Stolz und Scheu vor dem, was sie 
fiir thierisch und roh hielt. So wenig nun ein solches Beginnen ohne Vollendung 
nach Julius Sinne war, und obgleich er iiber die kleine Einbildung des Madchens 
lacheln musste, wenn er bey diesem verkehrten und verkiinstelten Wesen an das 
Schaffen und Wirken der allmichtigen Natur, an ihre ewigen Gesetze, an die 
Hoheit und Grésse der Mutterwiirde, und an die Schénheit des Mannes dachte, 
den in der Fiille der Gesundheit und Liebe die Begeisterung des Lebens ergreift, 
oder des Weibes, das sich ihr hingiebt: so freute er sich doch bey dieser Gelegen- 
heit zu sehen, dass er den Sinn fiir zarten und feinen Genuss noch nicht verloren 
habe.” 


These words throw light upon the curious blend of spiritualism 
and sensualism that struggled for the upper hand in Friedrich’s 
nature as well as in his novel, and at the same time they cor- 
roborate what Varnhagen and others tell us about the nobility 
of Rahel’s character. 

The moral question has always been central in the criticism 
of this abstract novel, but the reaction of the critics has con- 
stantly varied with their point of view. Those who, like Tieck, 
lived close to the Schlegel circle and observed their loose mode 
of living, stressed the biographic element and therefore con- 
demned Lucinde as immoral. Others, not so near to the Schlegels, 
emphasized the philosophical content and style, and praised the 
work as idealistic. Certain episodes, the often rakish attitude of 
the hero, and numerous wanton, pseudo-philosophical reflections 
and rationalizings are indeed in bad taste and lead one to suspect 
that the young author was seduced by trashy French novels and 
by his own tactlessness and creative incompetence. On the other 
hand, remembering that this was to be a very unconventional 
“novel of education” (education of the sexes through one another 
to romantic consciousness, as Otto Mann puts it in his exasperat- 
ingly abstruse study), we must admit that Julius is matured to 
a considerable extent by experience and that his views on women 
and marriage in the end approach those of the advanced thinkers 
of his time. Finally, when we look beyond the published fragment 
and consider the work as designed in its entirety, we must admit 
that Schlegel’s purpose was anything but immoral. In a serious 
consideration of Lucinde, therefore, immorality should play a 


® Lucinde, 1st ed., pp. 187 ff.; 2nd, pp. 93-94. 
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minor part, although the author deserves severe censure for 
what Gundolf called his “Geistelei in der Liisternheit.”’ Fried- 
rich’s and Dorothea’s private lives, certainly, soon became very 
conventional. They took the marriage vows twice—in 1804 as 
Protestants and again in 1808 as Catholics—, and in later life 
Dorothea, who as early as 1799 was somewhat inhibited by the 
wishes of her mother and the interests of her sons, became her 
husband’s obsequious shadow and echo. 


It is one of the most curious phenomena of German literary 
historiography that nothing approaching a satisfactory biog- 
raphy of Friedrich Schlegel—certainly one of the most important 
figures in the history of European thought—has ever been es- 
sayed, despite the suggestion of Tieck, made as early as 1829 but 
promptly rejected by Dorothea Schlegel.* This gap may be 
deeply regretted without disparaging the efforts of Haym, Sulger- 
Gebing, Endres, Volpers, Imle, von Wiese, Folwartschny, O. 
Mann, Schlagdenhauffen and Feifel, who strove to lay the 
foundations, without however having all the necessary data at 
their disposal. The most promising approach to the truly monu- 
mental task was latterly made by Kérner, who had devoted al- 
most two generations to a study of Friedrich Schlegel when the 
political storm clouds broke over his head. Whether this authori- 
tative Schlegel biography can ever be written in Europe, is now 
very doubtful. Are we in America equal to the task? The fore- 
going notes represent a very modest attempt to supply some raw 
materials helpful for a discussion of Lucinde. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
* Cf. Tieck to Dorothea, February 23, 1829, in H. Finke, Briefe an Frie- 


drich Schlegel, Kiln, 1917, p. 92 ff., and Dorothea to Tieck, March 16, 1829, in K. 
Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, m1, Breslau, 1864, p. 347 ff. 





A LOLLARD CHRONICLE OF THE PAPACY 


Perhaps the most interesting of the unedited Wyclyfite 
treatises is a short Middle-English chronicle of the papacy which 
is bound separately and catalogued in the Emmanuel College 
Library (Cambridge) as MS J. 4. 6. (fols. 29).! Clearly written 
in an early fifteenth-century hand, this vernacular chronicle is of 
particular interest to students of Wyclyfite writings; for it is 
probably the. Ceremoniarum Chronicon which Bale? listed as 
being by Wyclyf, but which W. W. Shirley catalogued as be- 
ing “lost.’* Such an identification can best be discussed after 
the author’s use of his sources has been examined. Indeed, in the 
transformation of its sources’ historical material lies much of the 
chronicle’s general interest. Although the author follows his 
sources verbally, he selects and abridges his material in such a 
way that the resulting picture is obviously meant to support by 
historical examples the doctrine that all jurisdiction depends 
upon righteousness. The chronicle accordingly falls into the 
long list of treatises concerned with the controversy over the 
jurisdiction and limitations of Church and State. Wyclyf, fol- 


1In 1880 the E.E.T.S. published F. D. Mathews’ The English Works of 
Wyclif hitherto unprinted (O.S., no. 74) and thereby made available, with the 
exception of some obviously spurious tracts, all of the unprinted English writ- 
ings not edited by Thomas Arnold but cataloged by W. W. Shirley as the work 
of Wyclyf. Since then other Lollard compositions have come to light, particu- 
larly as a result of Miss Deanesley’s studies in English Bible translations [The 
Lollard Bible (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1920), pp. 270-274, 445-456, 257, 282, 
374-375] and of G. R. Owst’s studies in the literature of the pulpit [Preaching 
in Medieval England (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1926), pp. 87, 239, 136, 229 and 
Literature and the Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1933), 
pp. 136, 284]. Even more recently Curt Biihler has edited a Lollard tract on 
Bible translation [Medium Aevum, vu (1938), 167-183] and Eric Colledge has 
carefully described a Lollard interpolated version of the Ancren Riwle (“The 
Recluse... ,°’ The Review of English Studies, xv (1939), 1-15, 129-145]. See 
also J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1926), pp. 482-484, 843, for the work of A. S. Cook and R. A. Jel- 
liffe on MS Br. Mus. Addit. 24202 and see my article, “A Fifteenth Century Lol- 
lard Sermon Cycle,”’ Univ. of Texas Studies in English, no. 19 (1939), 5-30. 

* Index Britannia Scriplorum, edd. R. L. Poole, Mary Bateson (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, m1, no. 9, 1902), p. 267. Scriptorum Illustrium Majoris Britannia 
Catalogus (Basel: J. Oporin, 1557-1559), p. 452. The same title and incipit, ap- 
parently derived from Bale, is in Thomas Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-Hi- 
bernica (London: W. Bowyer, 1748), p. 770, col. 2. 

A Cataolgue of the Original Works of John Wyclif (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1865), p. 50. 
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lowing the lead of Richard Fitzralph, had developed such a 
doctrine in his treatises on dominion,‘ a doctrine which, accord- 
ing to Gregory XI, represented “with a few terms changed the 
perverted opinion and ignorant doctrines of Marsiglio of Padua, 
of damned memory, and of John of Jandun.’® This Lollard 
chronicle of the papacy, then, is an excellent instance of the popu- 
larization of Wyclyfite beliefs and of the way in which the offshoot 
of a body of doctrine may be as pertinent to the historian of ideas 
as the formulation of that doctrine or the main course of its pro- 
mulgation. Its author obviously means to show that papal claims 
to supremacy in matters of temporal jurisdiction are unfounded; 
but he is less interested in adducing authorities to support 
this belief, or in summarizing correctly the confirmatory passages 
he does list, than in drawing from popular histories frequent 
instances of regal piety and a series of papal horrors. Such horrors 
would seem particularly apposite to one who believed in Wyclyf’s 
doctrine of dominium, for to the Lollards the only test of the 
predestinate was their living in accordance with the teachings 
of Christ.’ The result is an essentially fanatical account of the 
“rablement of the popes,” far removed from the scholastic pre- 
occupations of Wyclyf’s treatises, and farther still from the 


analytical process of Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor Pacis. The 
chronicle, indeed, reminds one strongly of the histories of the 


* Tohannis Wycliffe de Dominio Divino, ed. R. L. Poole (Wyclif Soc., 1890); 
see particularly pp. xlvii-—xlviii. Johannis Wyclif de Civili Dominio, edd. R. L. 
Poole, J. Loserth (Wyclif Soc., 1885, 1900-04). 

5 The “conclusions” in Gregory’s 1377 schedule of Wyclyf’s errors were 
taken mainly from the De Civili Dominio. Gregory urged that Wyclyf be prose- 
cuted for these doctrines which he believed overthrew the status of the whole 
church; “ . . . licet aliquibus quibusdam mutatis terminis, sentire videntur per- 
versas opiniones et doctrinam indoctam damnatz memorize Marcelli de Padua 
et Johannis de Ganduno....” Thome Walsingham, quondam Menachi S. Al- 
bani, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Series, no. 28), 1, 350. 

® See below, note 50. 

7 See note 19 below, also “Unde non dubium oratur pro principalissima ec- 
clesia militante quam suppono esse Romanam ecclesiam, verumptamen inter 
partes eius in comparacione ad quantitatem sunt papa et suum collegium pars 
precipua dignitate, dum tamen sequantur Christum propinquius et deserendo 
fastum atque primatum serviant matri sue efficacius atque humilius. Nam 
faciendo oppositum sunt nidus hereticorum, apostema putridum et ydolum deso- 
lacionis cum aliis monstrosis nominibus in sacra pagina prophetatis,’’ Johannis 
Wyclif Tractatus de Ecclesia, ed. J. Loserth (Wyclif Soc., 1885), p. 88; cf. pp. 3-6, 
34, 38-39, 41. 
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sixteenth-century Reformers, who used the method of Orosius 
to give substance to their belief that the papacy was the “‘Devil’s 
Nest at Rome” and the Romish ecclesia, the Whore of Babylon, 
“Mother of the Harlots and of the Abominations of the Earth.’”* 

The Polychronicon of the Benedictine Ralph Higden is the 
source of most of the material found in the Emmanuel College 
chronicle.* Martin of Troppau’s storehouse of medieval fable 
about the papacy provides the author with some passages at the 
beginning of the work;!® and the Lollard doctrine, which oc- 
casionally appears as a commentary upon the events narrated, is 
buttressed by confirmatory passages drawn from the Bible, 
patristic literature, and the Decretum of Gratian. As might be 
expected, the author makes no attempt to correct errors in his 
sources. The chronicle of Martin of Troppau was, after all, the 
work of the chaplain and penitentiary of the popes, a man who 
lived at the papal court, followed the Curia, and died [1278] as 
archbishop designate of Gnesen. The inaccuracies, interpolations 
and fables which found their way into the chronicle had been 
repeatedly copied." Higden’s Polychronicon, although actually 
of little historical value for any period, was the standard work 
on general history in England during the last half of the four- 
teenth century and throughout the fifteenth.” 

The first portion of the chronicle does little more than list in 
a haphazard manner various ceremonies ordained by the early 
popes.” Indeed, this section of the chronicle does not even men- 
tion the institution of all of the rites in the mass which Wyclyf 
summarizes in his De A postasia (ca. 1379), and concerning which 
he concludes that it would be better if the various ceremonies 

8 See, e.g., “Bale’s Epistle Dedicatorie,’’ The Pageant of the Popes . . . writ- 
ten in Latin by Maister Bale and now Englished with sondrye additions by I<ohn> 
S<tudley> (London: T. Marshe, 1574), and H. E. Barnes, A History of His- 
torical Writings (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1937), pp. 55-57, 121-135. 

® Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis, edd. C. Babington, 
J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, no. 41), 9 vols. 

19 Martini Oppaviensis Chronicon Pontificum et Imperatorum, ed. L. Weiland 
(Monvmenta Germaniae Historica, ed. G. H. Pertz, “Scriptorvm,”’ xxm), 377- 
482. 

1 See, e.g., J. J. I. von Dillinger, Fables Respecting the Popes of the Middle 
Ages, trans. A. Plummer (London: Rivingtons, 1871), p. 16 et passim. 

® Higden, 1, xl-xlv. C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), pp. 23-24, 32-37, 279. 

% LI. 1-51 infra. 
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added to the ritual could be abolished.“ Throughout this portion 
of the chronicle, the author alternates between Martin and Hig- 
den, with the exception of a short passage taken from Gratian’s 
Decretum; the changes in source frequently correspond with the 
breaks in chronology.” Yet even in this account of the early 
years of the church, the author’s point of view is discernible,” 
although in the subsequent sections of the chronicle his Lollardy 
becomes much more apparent. 


“4 Tohannis Wyclif Tractatus de Apostasia, ed. M. H. Dziewicki (Wyclif 
Soc., 1888), pp. 248-250. 

% Less frequently than one would suppose is it impossible to point to the 
source being used. Higden very frequently lifts his account of the lifes of the 
popes mentioned in this section of the chronicle from Martin; but he usually 
makes slight verbal changes while incorporating that material into his Poly- 
chronicon. The fact that our author generally translates his source literally and 
that with a change of source there is frequently a break in the chronological 
sequence of events, i.e., an event of 263 following one of 288 (cf. ll. 4, 10, 27, 45), 
makes it possible to determine the source being used. In two instances, however, 
it seems likely that our author read both Martin and Higden before writing his 
own account, namely, in the account of Damasus (Il. 7-9) and in that of Innocent 
I and Zosimus (Il. 29-33). Such a procedure might also explain the first inaccu- 
rately condensed account of the struggle between Formosus and his adherents 
on the one side and Stephen IV and Sergius III on the other (Il. 52-75), although 
this account follows Martin rather than Higden (e.g., Higden refers to Sergius 
as “Sergius quartus,”’ v1, 406). The second account of the struggle follows Hig- 
den verbally (ll. 162-185). 

16 Marcelline, who is confused with Marcellus, appears only as a heretic; 
mention of his subsequent repentance, confession, and penance is omitted in both 
the passage taken from Higden and the one taken from the Decretum (ll. 6-7, 
48-49). Higden in narrating the donation of Constantine follows the version 
traditionally ascribed to Giraldus Cambrensis, which states that the devil an- 
nounced that venom had entered the church because of that endowement. [For 
that traditional ascription, see The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy 
by Reginald Pecock, ed. C. Babington (Rolls Series, no. 19), m, 350-351.] The 
Emmanuel College chronicle, however, has the version which the Wyclyfites 
probably took from Nicholas de Gorran [for reference to the donation story in 
the works of Wyclyf and his followers, see Workman, 11, 98-99 and Colledge, 
133}—a version in which such an announcement is made by an angel (Il. 10-19). 
Again, no mention is made of Higden’s or Martin’s account of the excommunica- 
tion of the Emperor Arcadius by Innocent I; Innocent appears only as the or- 
dainer of ceremonies and not as the defender of John Chrysostom (ll. 29-30). 
Finally, Novatianus, who appears in some of the manuscripts of Martin as if he 
were a rightful pope, is included along with Marcelline as a heretic [ll. 49-51, see 
below, note 50]; and Higden’s account of the schism between an unevangelical 
Liberius and the Arians, a schism which ends in the martyrdom of Felix, is 
given in full (ll. 20-27). 
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The author of the Emmanuel College chronicle obviously be- 
lieves, as Wyclyf did, that the king or emperor is supreme in 
all matters of coercive and temporal jurisdiction’ and that since 
many popes have been antichrist, the bishop of Rome is not 
necessarily God’s vicar.'* Numerous instances of discord arising 
from conflicting claims to the papacy are recorded.'® When kings 
and emperors become involved in this dissension within the 
church, as they frequently do, the incidents chosen from the 
Polychronicon illustrate the Wyclyfite doctrine that the king 
should not only withdraw support from an unevangelical see 
but also settle conflicting claims to any ecclesiastical preferment 
and, if need be, depose the unrighteous ecclesiastic, regardless 
of his rank.”® The author likewise chooses from Higden instances 
of popes’ granting to emperors a right in choosing the successor 


17 See notes 4, and 18; also Workman, 1, 20-26. 

18 See, for example, the sixth chapter of Johannis W yclif Tractatus de Officio 
Regis, edd. A. W. Pollard, C. Sayle (Wyclif Soc., 1887), pp. 118-152; i.e., “Nec 
valet dicere quod licet secularibus punire simplices sacerdotes non autem supe- 
riores, quia in illis est culpa gravior, inobediencia regi maior, et irregularitas regno 
periculosior,”” p. 135, Il. 28-31. See Workman’s summary of Wyclyf’s De Pote- 
state Pape, John Wyclif (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926) m, 74-78, and below 
note 23; also cf. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Potestate Pape, ed. J. Loserth (Wyc- 
lif Soc., 1908), pp. 174-177, 232-234, 258-259. For a thorough exposition of 
Wyclyf’s predestinarianism and hence of his belief that no one, not even a pope, 
can know whether he is a member of the Church or a limb of the field, see de 
Ecclesia, especially pp. 1-7. 

19 Typical instances are the two accounts of the mutilation of Formosus’ 
body by Stephen and then by Sergius (Il. 52-74, 162-185), the relation of the 
struggle between Urban II and Clement III (Guibert of Ravenna), and the nar- 
ration of Calixtus II’s barbarous treatment of Gregory VIII (Il. 356-359, 378- 
381). 

20 Numerous examples can be found. For instance, early in the chronicle the 
author relates Higden’s account of the dispute between Symmachus and Lau- 
rentius, which is justly settled by the Emperor Theodoric, and as a conclusion 
to this notice he has translated Higden’s account of the torment in hell to which 
Deacon Paschasius is condemned because he did not acquiesce in the decision of 
the emperor (Il. 75-83). John XII, a cruel lecher, elected by simony before 
Agapetus II’s death, was justly deposed by Otto the Great at the request of the 
cardinals (ll. 190-199). The papal muddle between Benedict [X, Silvester III, 
and Gregory VI is settled by the Emperor Henry III (II, Higden), who installs 
Clement II. Nor does the author fail to include Higden’s statement that Bene- 
dict could not read when elected pope and that after his death he appeared in the 
likeness of a monster with an ass’ tail and a bear’s head, as a symbol of the way 
he had lived (ll. 241-259). 
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of Peter.” In contrast to these numerous instances of the su- 
premacy of king or emperor, there are only three examples in the 
chronicle of regal or imperial sovereignty being inferior to papal 
authority.” Obviously, then, such an account of the relation 
between the royal and the papal power might amply illustrate 
Wyclyf’s statement, made in the De Officio Regis: 


Nor has the argument any force that the pope has deposed the emperor for 
his tyranny (or, more truly, has shown that [the emperor can] be deposed), be- 
cause, in fact, the emperor has more frequently deposed popes for their blas- 
phemy; nor can it be maintained that the one deposition was legitimate without 
maintaining that the other also was more clearly so.” 


In the meantime, as part of his picture of the papal see, the 
author has been choosing from Higden other examples of in- 
iquity. Just as Jerusalem was destroyed because of the sins of 
priests so, implies the author, was Rome laid waste.* Accounts 
of the disgraceful or violent deaths of various popes are in- 
cluded.* Nor has the author neglected to translate Higden’s 
account of the female pope, here named Joan, who died in child- 
birth while going from St. Peters to the Lateran.” To this dis- 


"| Adrian I is said to have granted Charlemagne a right in choosing the 
pope (Il. 119-121), and Leo VIII, because of the malice of the Romans, is said 
to have decreed that no pope should be ordained without the consent of the em- 
peror (Il. 205-208). See also the account of Leo IX, who doubted his right to be 
made pope by an emperor, but whose election was subsequently supported by 
the Church (Il. 300-302). 

* The author retains the Polychronicon’s brief account of Adrian IV’s ex- 
communication of William I of Sicily (ll. 437-443); the rehearsal of Alexander 
III’s victory over the antipopes of Frederick Barbarossa (II. 444-446); and, in 
greatly condensed form, the narration of the struggle between Frederick IT and 
the popes Honorius III, Gregory IX, and Innocent IV (Il. 499-502). 

23 “Nec movet quod papa deposuit (vel verius deponi docuit) Imperatorem 
pro sua tyrrannide, quia sic crebrius Imperator deposuit papas pro sua blasfemia, 
nec docebitur quod una deposicio fuit legitima quin evidencius et reliqua,”’ op. 
cit., p. 128, ll. 30-35; see also pp. 146, 159-160. * LI). 121-126, infra. 

25 See the accounts of Sabinianus (Il. 90-93), John X (Il. 185-190), Victor 
ITI (ll. 340-342), and Innocent IV (Il. 515-519). Likewise, Boniface VIII, after 
entering the see by trickery, is placed backward on an unbridled horse, which is 
made to run till it dies. The pope is then starved to death by a liege man of the 
king of France and by relatives of those whom he has injured. Immediately after 
this notice of Boniface’s death, the author has added that Solomon also put down 
a high bishop who conspired against him (ll. 217-222). 

*6 It is interesting to note that Wyclyf doubts the story of a female pope in 
his “Cruciata,”” John Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin, ed. R. Buddensieg 
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graceful picture, the author has added such accounts taken from 
Higden as Boniface VII’s robbery of the church of Rome, his 
flight to Constantinople, and his putting out the eyes of a cardi- 
nal; the hypocrisy of Cardinal John sent to England to admonish 
lecherous priests; and Clement V’s translation of the see to 
Avignon, which leads the author to translate Higden’s comment: 
“Quod quidem factum an divino nutu seu humano ausu conti- 
gerit, in admirationem ducitur.’”’ This delineation of papal 
iniquity is heightened when contrasted with the picture of kings 
and emperors which the author has been drawing by an appro- 
priate selection of tales and incidents recorded in the Poly- 
chronicon. Higden’s accounts of Oswald of Northumbria, Alfred 
the Great, Charlemagne, the Emperor Henry III, Edward the 
Confessor, and Louis VII occur in the chronicle so that those 
rulers all appear as pious representatives of the secular arm of 
church. Sometimes the deeds of kings or emperors illustrate Lol- 
lard doctrine, as in the account of William II,?* or as when the 
author justifies by a list of authorities Higden’s account of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s appropriation of the goods of the church, 
or affirms that Richard’s ransom was rightly paid for out of the 
church’s wealth.*® Henry II of England alone appears as an un- 


just king. Yet even here, no mention is made of the martyrdom 
of Becket; Henry’s troubles are primarily the result of his failing 
to fulfill his oath to protect and cherish the realm.*° 

Indeed, passages in Higden which are omitted by the author 





(Wyclif Soc., 1882, 1883), 1, 619, wherein she is called “Anna,” but that he refers 
to the fable and apparently accepts it unquestioningly in his important and log- 
ically developed De Potestate Pape, pp. 272, 309, wherein she is called “Agnes.” 
For other names of the female pope see Déllinger, op. cit., p. 37. See infra, ll, 
127-135. 27 LI. 543-545, infra. 

*8 Of Higden’s full and generally unfavorable account of William II (see 
e.g., vi, 408-414), our author translates only the passage which states that Wil- 
liam denied the tribute to Rome because of the dissension between Urban IT and 
Guibert. 

2° Of the other accounts of Richard in the Polychronicon (e.g., vim, 108-142, 
158) that only is included wherein he bequeaths his pride to Templars and Hos- 
pitallers, his covetousness to Cistercians, and his lechery to prelates of the 
church. 

%° Indeed, Higden himself does not make much of Becket’s murder; he says 
only that after Becket’s death Henry’s misfortunes increased but subsequently 
diminished somewhat after he had made a pilgrimage to Becket’s tomb, op. cit., 
vimt, 44-52. 
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are sometimes as indicative of his purpose in writing this chroni- 
cle as are those which are included. For example, in his account 
of the struggle between Hildebrand and Henry IV (III, Higden) 
all mention of Henry’s penance and of his subsequent absolution 
is omitted, as is the renewal of the struggle, the unsuccessful 
installation of the rival pope Guibert, and the “liberation” of 
Hildebrand by Robert Guiscard.* The author records only that 
Hildebrand excommunicated Henry, and that the pope was, 
thereupon, imprisoned by the emperor. In other words, he trans- 
lates only the italicized words in the following passage: 

Iste etiam papa in concilio centum episcoporum excommunicivavit Henricum 

tertium imperatorem, et a fidelitate ei debita cunctos absolvit, pro eo quod contra 
statum universalis ecclesie plurima moliretur. Sed postmodum quamvis impera- 
tor nudis pedibus super nivem et glaciem diu stans veniam rogaret, vix absolu- 
tionem obtinuit; post hac tamen imperator Roman obsedit, cives corrupit, papam 
incarceravit et quendam Wybertum Ravennatem episcopum papam instituit, 
et Clementem vocavit. Sed Robertus dux Apulie hec audiens, papam et car- 
dinales liberavit.* 
Our author then translates a passage from the Polychronicon 
which occurs later in the cronicle and which relates that Hilde- 
brand on his death-bed confessed that he had raised dissension 
and hatred between the emperor and his subjects and thereupon 
resolved the excommunication.* The author’s account of this 
phase of the investiture struggle is thus but one more example of 
a pope being disciplined by the secular arm, an action which the 
death-bed confession implies to have been a just one. There are 
other interesting examples of the omission of material prejudicial 
to kings who, according to Wyclyfite doctrine, exercised their 
God-given jurisdiction over temporal goods and degenerate 
members of the clergy.™ It should be sufficient for our purpose, 
however, merely to call attention to the accounts of William 
II* and Henry I of England; in fact, the italicized words in the 
following sentence supply the only reference to the latter: 

Celebrato Londonie concilio, concessum regi Henrico justitiam facere de sacer- 
dotibus fornicariis eorumque concubinis ; sed ipse nihil aliud egit quam pecuniam 
emunxit.™ 

| See Higden, vm, 288-290. * Idem: cf. ll. 329-331 infra. 

% L]. 332-335, infra. 

* See Wyclif’s De Officio Regis for a careful exposition of this doctrine, also 
note 4, above, and Workman, 11, 20-29. 

% Above, note 28. See also De Civ. Dom., 11, 47-53, which gives an account, 
taken from Higden, of William II. %* Higden, vir, 468; ll. 391-393, infra. 
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Immediately after this account of Henry I, the author gives his 
longest list of confirmatory passages, in order to support the 
Wyclyfite doctrine that God gave kings the power to be lords 
not only of knights but also of priests. 

Toward the end of the chronicle, the author is concerned with 
English affairs; like Wyclyf, he obviously believes that the de- 
mands and interventions of the papacy have become increasingly 
unwarranted: His first mention of papal intervention occurs 
when he repeats Higden’s account of Innocent III’s appointing 
Stephen Langton to the archbishopric.*” The author likewise 
gives in full the Polychronicon’s account of Grosseteste’s saintli- 
ness and his censure of Innocent IV, just as Wyclyf does in his 
De Potestate Pape ;** but our author goes further in adding to this 
rehearsal, Higden’s account of the violent death of Innocent by 
supernatural means in punishment for his obdurate simony and 
covetousness.** The excessive taxation levied upon England by 
Nicholas IV is mentioned, as is the struggle between Edward I 
and Winchelsea, which, the chronicle says, caused many clerks 
to seek the king’s protection. John XXII’s decrees for the ex- 
tortion of first-fruits are cited, and the author thereupon includes 
his source’s statement that the pope was, nevertheless, always 


defeated by Louis of Bavaria. At the end of the chronicle, the 
author recounts the extravagance of Clement VI and follows his 
source in saying that his inordinate expenditures caused Edward 
III to enact the Statute of Provisors.*° 


7 LI. 502-505, infra. 

% Op. cit., p. 190. Grosseteste’s epistle in which he refused to induct Fred- 
erick of Lavagna into a canonry at Lincoln is quoted by Wyclyf in his De Civi- 
li Dominio, 1, 384-390. % LI. 515-520, infra. 

“ For Wyclyf’s protest against the first-fruits of John XXII, against provi- 
sions and reservations, see De Off. Reg., pp. 182-183; De Pot. Pap., pp. 125-126, 
141; “Purgatorium Sectae Christi,’ Polemical Wks., 1, 311; “Speculum secula- 
rium dominorum,” Johannis Wyclif Opera Minora, ed. J. Loserth (Wyclif Soc., 
1910, 1911), pp. 86-87. Such protests also appear throughout the Lollard Eng- 
lish works, e.g., Select English Works of John Wyclif, ed. T. Arnold (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1869, 1871), 1, 282-284; m1, 280-282, 356-358, etc. It will be 
remembered that Wyclyf’s early political activities involved attacking “‘unwar- 
ranted’’ papal demands upon England. He was a member of the 1374 mission to 
Bruges, and his Delerminatio, which presented in skeleton form his doctrine of 
dominion, by its references to Gregory XI’s demand for tribute affords evidence 
of Wyclyf’s interest in papal “pretensions” (Op. Min., pp. 405-430; for its date, 
see Workman, I, 239, 257). 
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As has been shown, then, this chronicle represents an at- 
tempt to exhibit within the limitations of its sources, a picture 
of the past in which kings and emperors have generally performed 
their duties devoutly. They are, for the most part, free from 
pride, covetousness, and lechery; whereas popes and cardinals 
have generally been proud, covetous, and occasionally exceed- 
ingly lecherous. Moreover, since the days of the Emperor Theod- 
oric, the secular arm has exercised its divine right to correct 
wickedness and arbitrate difficulties in ecclesiastical sees, and 
particularly in the see of Peter, whose occupants, waxing proud 
and covetous after the donation of Constantine, increasingly re- 
sisted the necessary correction of the secular arm and, in fact, 
extended their unjust demands to English affairs. In short, the 
incidents chosen from the author’s sources and recorded in this 
chronicle would provide ample evidence for Wyclyf’s statement 
that “In a word, the papal institution is full of poison.’ 

Montague Rhodes James in his description of MS Emmanuel 
College 1. 4. 6. has suggested that this chronicle is by Wyclyf, for 
he would identify it with the Ceremoniarum Chronicon ascribed 
to Wyclyf by Bale.“ In support of this ascription he has called 
attention to the marginal notes in the manuscript—only one of 
which, however, ascribes the chronicle to Wyclyf without relying 
upon Bale.“ Such ascriptions, of course, are of little value in de- 
termining authorship unless they are supported by external and 
internal evidence. For Wyclyf’s authorship of a Ceremoniarum 
Chronicon we have only the testimony of Bale, which is often 
untrustworthy.“ No mention of such a tract is found in the 
Vienna catalogs,“ nor have I been able to find any statement in 
the Wyclyfite Latin or English works which might afford proof 
that Wyclyf compiled such a treatise. On the other hand, al- 


“ For this quotation and for a large number of similar ones, see Workman, 
m1, 80-81. 

® The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Emmanuel College (Cambridge: 
Univ. Press, 1904), p. 77. 

* T.e., the note on the bottom of fol. 29b: “I iudg thes collections (for diuers 
causes) to be Jhon Wyclifes,” The author of this note may be Christopher Wat- 
son of Durham, one of the owners of the manuscript whose name appears at the 
end of the treatise. He may perchance be the sixteenth-century historian and 
translator (0b. 1581); see, D.N.B. 

“ For Tanner’s notice of a CeremoniarumChronicon, see above, note 2. 

“ W. W. Shirley, op. cit., pp. 56-69. 
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though the initial folio of the Emmanuel College MS has been 
lost, the present beginning is accordant with the incipit listed 
by Bale: ‘Alexander papa ordinavit primum.’ Likewise per- 
tinent to an identification of our chronicle with the treatise which 
was examined and listed as the Ceremoniarum Chronicon is the 
fact that the Lollard origin of the work is obvious, aside from 
the purpose apparent in the selection of events recorded by 
Martin and by Higden. Lollard doctrine appears occasionally as 
a commentary upon an historical event; when this happens, the 
sources which supply confirmatory passages are some of the 
favorite Wyclyfite ones: the Bible, Augustine, Jerome, Bernard, 
Ambrose, and the Decretum of Gratian. Some of the confirmatory 
passages, moreover, are used frequently in works which are un- 
questionably by Wyclyf or by the Lollards.*’ Finally, Higden’s 
Polychronicon was the favorite history of Wyclyf and his followers, 
as their writings and as some of the records of Lollard trials 
testify.** 

It is just possible, of course, that MS Emmanuel College 1. 4. 
6. is a lost work of Wyclyf’s which was noticed only by Bale. 
However, the careless, awkward, and occasionally inaccurate 
and meaningless translations from the Latin, as well as the in- 
accurate summarizing of some of the authorities, make it seem 
more likely that the chonicle is the work of one of the followers of 
Wyclyf who was familiar with Wyclyf’s treatises but who lacked 
his master’s learning. That he had difficulty with Higden’s Latin 
is obvious.*? Indeed, when translated correctly, the chronicle is 


“ Index Brit. Script., p. 267. 

‘7 See notes, infra., to ll. 103-106, 108-110, 125-126, 317-318, 318-328, 393- 
395, 399-411, 487-489. 

8 E.g. Iohannis Wyclif de Eucharistia Tractatus Maior,ed. J. Loserth (Wy- 
clif Soc., 1892), pp. 107, 140-141, 223, 278; Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Jo- 
hannis Wyclif, ed. W. W. Shirley (Rolls Series, no. 5), p. 256; De A postasia, pp. 
10-11, 43, 235-236; Sermones, 1, 161; Op. Min., p. 243; De Civili Dominio, u, 
pp. 47-53; De Pot. Pap., passim. English Works, p. 391; see also pp. 122-123, 
379-380. For a reference by Purvey to Higden, see Fasc. Ziz., p. 397, and for the 
Lollard Thorpe’s reference to Higden, see Select Works of John Bale, D.D., ed. 
H. Christmas (Parker Soc., Vol. 1), pp. 104-105; cf. also Cobham’s examination, 
ibid., pp. 35-36, 38. 

Notice, e.g., the meaningless translation of “Ille vero per Wendelum bel- 
lum se excusans rogat papa ut vice sua et sumptu manum apponat”’ as “He ex- 
cusing him bi pe were, preied pe pope bi his strenpe and cost he leid to hand”’ (Il. 
288-289). See also 1. 82 (and note) as well as such awkward and inaccurate ren- 
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as literal and as unidiomatic as is the Lollard Bible version com- 
pleted ca. 1384. The occasionally inaccurate summarizing of 
authorities seems less likely to be the work of Wyclyf himself 
than of a Lollard who relied for such passages upon a florilegium 
or upon his memory, and perhaps his imperfect understanding, 
of Wyclyf’s Latin works.® Quite possibly the author was one of 
the group of Lollards who began ca. 1377 to carry out their 
leader’s projects by writing, enlarging, and compiling English 
sermons and treatises and by making a complete translation of 
the Bible.*' On the other hand, we may confidently assume that 
the chronicle is another copy of the work which Bale records as 
“Ex domo Gul. Fluyd Cantabrigie’” and which he listed as the 
Caremoniarum Chronicon.® 

As for the date of the compilation of this chronicle, the 
terminus a quo is obviously 1375-76. Such a chronicle would cer- 
tainly not be written before Wyclyf’s doctrine of dominion had 
received a complete exposition in the De Civili Dominio and the 
De Dominio Divino.™ The terminus ad quem can be determined 
only by negative evidence. The friars are not attacked in this 
chronicle; whereas after the summer and autumn of 1379, those 
religious orders became the object of vigorous censure, particu- 


larly in works composed after 1380 by Wyclyf and by his fol- 
lowers. Two passages indicate that the author disapproves of 
monks;® but Wyclyf censured monks even in his earlier days, 
whereas it was probably not until the Eucharistic controversy 
began that there was a definite breach between Wyclyf and the 
friars. About the spring of 1379, therefore, seems a likely date 





derings of Higden’s Latin as those found in Il. 120-121, 146-147, 225-226, 247- 
250, 298-300, 517-518. 

5° See particularly the source as well as the corresponding passage in Wy- 
clyf’s works of ll. 489-491, 321-328; see also ll. 317-321, 399-411. Note likewise 
the confusion of Marcelline with Marcellus (Il. 6-7) and the muddled treatment 
of Novatianus (Il. 49-51). This last instance, however, may be caused not by the 
author’s confusing the heresy of Novatianus with that of Liberius but by a la- 
cuna that perhaps occurred in the transmission of these lines. 

51 See Workman, 11, 149-220 and my article “The Date of the Composition 
of the English Wyclifite Collection of Sermons,”’ Speculum, xm (1937), 464-474. 

52 Index Brit. Script., p. 267. 

58 For dating these works in 1375-76, see Workman, 1, 257, 263, xxxviii. 

* For references to the friars and for a concise discussion of Wyclyf’s point 
of view, see ibid., 1, 97-108. 55 L]. 342-355, 492-498, infra. 

* For the date of the Eucharistic controversy, see Workman, 11, 30, 34-41, 
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for the compilation of this chronicle of the papacy, i.e., about the 
time that the De Potestate Pape was published and after Wyclyf’s 
theory of the relationship between the royal and the sacerdotal 
power had received a complete and formal treatment in his De 
Officio Regis.™ 
ERNEST WILLIAM TALBERT 
University of Texas 





408-409; for Wyclyf’s censure of monastic orders, with numerous references to 
his works, see ibid., 1, 89-97. 
57 For the dating of these works, see ibid., m, 74-75, 20. 


TEXT 


Pope Sixtus [viz. 24}! ordeyned that masse schuld be sungun on Awters, 
which was not doon bifore, in pe 3ere of our lord CCC iij™ x* jer. Pope Gayus 
ordeyned pat ordris in pe chirch schuld stije vp hier and hizer, Reder, coniowrere, 
Colete, Subdekyn, preest, and bischope, in pe jer of oure lord 288. Pope denys, 
monk, departid parisch chirchis and chirchjerdis, assignyng singuler preestis to 
ich of hem. Pope Marcellyne ordeynyd in pe Cite of Rome xv Cardinalschipis and 
after he was compellid to do ydolatrie. Pope damasus ordeyned pe qwere to be 
partid in .ii. parties and to saye psalmes and adde to Gloria patri, which verse 
jerom mad. Pope Anastarie* ordeyned pat a man wantyng eny membre schuld 
not be made clerk, pe jere of our lord CCC.‘ Also in pe jere of grace iij® xiiij, 
Constantyn ordeyned pat Bischope of Rome schuld be hijest of alle bischopis and 
assigned the tenbe parte of possessiouns to chirches. From pat tyme pe chirche 
of Rome bigan to be more ryche and gate more of seculer bisenesse and subieccioun 
pan of gostly deuocion, more of vttermore boost of prid ban of bynner blessing of 
richessis. There for an aungel cried in pe eyre, “This opyn ;yfte maad bi constan- 
tyn to day is venym sched in pe chirche of god.’ Where of Seynt jerom wrote in 
vitas patrum, ‘Sith pe chirche encresside in possessiouns, it decreside in vertues,’ 
as pis priuelege to pe bischop of Rome, pat as an Emperour is souereyn aboue 
opere kingis so pe bischop of Rome is souereyn aboue obere bischopis. 

Also liberius was pope in pe jer of grace CCC. liij.6 and sat pope .xix. jere. 
He was exiled iij jeer for he ne wold fauoure to heresie of Arrianus, of whos con- 
sele pe clergie of Rome ordeyned in pe meene tyme Felix pe pope. Afterward 
liberius was restorid to be popehode, was ouercomyn bi anoye exiling, and, gladid 
bi taking ajene of popehode, consentid to schrewidnesse of heresye. And felix 
pope caste doon, liberius bi licence and violence helde pe chirchis of petir and paul 
and laurence, so pat preestis and clerkis favering’ to Felix weren stranglid in pe 
chirche, liberius not forbeding; but felix was martred.* Also Melcheades pe pope 


1 Gloss above the line. 

* Account of Sixtus given in Martin under 262-265 A.D. 
3 J.e., Anastasius I. * Martin’s account, 404-407. 
5 MS, pope was. 6 MS adds jere. 

7 MS, savefing; Higden, faventes. 

8 MS, mantred; Higden, martyrizabatur. 
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ordeyned pat bi no reson cristen men schulden not fast pe sonday ne pursday. 
Also pope Innocente ordeyned pe fasting on pe Satirday and pe cusse of pesse to 
be jeuun in pe masse in pe of our lord CCCC vij jeer. Also Zosummus pe pope 
ordeyned pat no bond man in no wyse ne in no maner place schuld selle drink in 
noon open place ne be maade clerk and pat pe serg paschal or fonte or taper 
schuld be blessid on pe satirday of pask, the iiij° and iij** jeer. Pope felix ordeyned 
chirchis to be halewid of bischopis aloone, whiche my3t haue be halewid of 
euery preest. Pope Gelasius ordeyned orisouns, tractis, ympnis, and prefacis of 
pe masse, vere dignum et iustum est. Also pope Symacus® ordeyned Gloria in 
excelsis to be sungun in ech sonday and in festis of halewis, and putte to po 
pingis pat sewin pe wordes of pe aungels. Pope felix pe iiij ordeyned pat a sike 
man sculd be anoyntid bifor his passing with holy oyle. Pope Bonefas pe ij 
ordeyned pat clerkis be departid fro lewid men in singing of masse. Pope Agapitus 
ordeyned procession on pe sonday. Pope Pelagis ordeyned pat heretikis and sis- 
matikis schuld be punyschid bi seculer lordes. Pope Sergius ordeyned agnus dei 
to be sungen pries in breking of cristis bodi. Pope vrban pe ij ordeyned pat houris 
of our ladi, pe blessid vergin, schulde be seid ech day, And pe office of hir in pe 
satirdayes, in be jer of oure lord < 1088>.' Pope leo ordeyned pat no man" but 
oonly oon schuld cristene a childe, man or woman, as pe law de gratian non plures 
techip. Neuerpeles, seint Austyne seip pat woxen men cristened schulde answere 
for hem self, neuerpeles pay haue nede of god faders, as law techip. Pope Marcel- 
lyne sensid or offrid ensence to ydolys, as pe law tellith. Also pope Novatius” 
was an heretik, for as pe cronecle tellith he clyued to heresye of Arrius, pat is to 
say pat he profitith not vn to synfulle man. 

Pope constantyne pe ij was almost a lewid man and ravischer of pe popehede 
and fAbate Ramitt,” whos successoure Stephin iij, a syne“ gaderid to gedur, 
made voide alle dedis and degradid ordynauncis of his predecessour, as it sche- 
with in cronyclis. Also formosus bischope of portus hated Sergius pe iij pope and 
procurid pat he was degratid fro his popehode. After hem pope John. viij. was 
next pope and he dredyng formosus lest he schuld do wyth him as with his pred- 





Ll. 1-4 Martin, p. 414; ll. 3-4: ut omnes ordines in ecclesia sic ascenderent 
ut si aliquis dignus fuisset, primo hostiarius, lector, exorcista, acolitus, subdiaconus, 
diaconus, presbiter, deinde episcopus ordinaretur. L\. 4-7, Higden, V, 88 (under 
the year 263), 104-108 ; see supra p. 166. Ll. 7-10, Martin, pp. 416, 417; ll. 7-8: 
the facts are found in Martin, but the order is that in Higden, V, 182. L\. 10-27, 
Higden, V, 128-130, 140, 158-160; Ul. 15-16: Proinde et hostis antiquus, facta 
per Constantinum ecclesiis hac publica largitione, legitur publice in ere pronun- 
ciasse sic: ‘Hodie infusum est venenum in ecclesia Dei’ ; ll. 18-19: when speaking 
of the synod of Nicaea, Higden says: Postquam vero Nicena synodus hoc contulit 
Romano pontifici privilegium, ut sicut Augustus pre ceteris regibus, ita Romanus 
pontifex pre ceteris preemineat episcopis. L|. 27-28, Martin, p. 415. 

®* MS, Synacus. 

10 Line ends in MS; date is from Higden (actually 1095). 

11 MS, an additional oonly deleted after man. 12 7.¢., Novatianus. 

3 Cf. abate’, abator®, amit(e in the N.E.D.; not authenticated by the source. 

4 MS, asyne. 
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ecessour, degratid formosus and mad him a lewid man and mad him for to for- 
swer Rome and alle” degreis of pe chirch. Afterward pat pope John died and for- 
mosus chosun in to pe popehode, which devidide alle pe dedis of pope john his 
predecessour to be voide and veyne. Aftirward formosus diede and Stephen 
[6}** pope was his successour, which sipen gaderid to gider and dampned and re- 
previd alle pe dedis of formosus and demede formosus to be draw out of his 
sepultur and to be clothid with lewid menis cloping and pe fingris kutte offe with 
which he sacride and to be cast into Tibre. Afterward Stephen pope died and his 
successour, pat-is theodre pe .ii. and John pe ix. Sithen’” pope bifor deposid 
[Sergius the third]"* raveynosely toke pe popehode bi pe mi;t of men of Fraunce 
and cast out from pe popehode Cristofere which had prisoned!® pope leo pe 5.?¢ 
This [Sergius he} had a general] counseil gaderid to gedere, dampned alle pe 
dedis of theodre and of John his predecessour, And degratid alle pat hade take 
degre bi pe same predecessouris and commaundide pe bodi of formosus foundun 
to be clopide with pontifical cloth and afterward the heede to be girde off and to 
be cast into Tibre, at which body, trewly after foundun bi a fischer and born in to 
pe chirch, imagis bowid hym. 

Butte in pe jeer of grace CCCC. iiij™ .ix. pope Symacus sate aftir Anastasie 
.Xv. 3eere and** with hym was ordeyned an oper pope bi name laurence, vnder 
which discencioun, many sleyngis of men were made in cite. Botte whil bope went 
to be doom of theodre, king of Raveyn,** pe kyng demede pat which of hem was 
first ordeyned and whom pe more part of men chesing fauorid, he sculd sitte 
pope, which doom sette Symacus bifore, which loued clergie and norischid pore 
men; and Paschasie deken Cardenal after his depe was putte in peyne of purga- 
torie to serve*‘ in balis for he fauorid laurence parte agence Symacus til pe debe, 
as** seynt Gregorie seyp in his diologis.** And in pe jeer of grace v.° seynt Benette 
hauyng spirite of prophecie flourid, which made*’ pe reul of blak monkis. Also in 





LI. 29-33, Higden, V, 214 (though the date agrees with Martin, p. 417), 222- 
224; ll. 31-32: constituit quod servus non fieret clericus, et quod clericus non i” 
publico potum venderet [MSS C, D). Ll. 33-43, Martin, pp. 419, 420, 421, 424; 
ll. 35-36: Hic (Gelasius I) fecit oraciones, tractus et ymnos sicut Ambrosius. Et 
prefacionem misse conposuit: Vere dignum et iustum est. Ll. 43-46, Martin, p. 
435 ; Higden, VII, 324; cf. supra, p. 166, n. 15. L\. 45-48, Pars Tertia, De Consc., 
IV, 101,77; Pars Prima, XXI, 7 (Migne, CLXXXVII, cols. 1832, 1825, 120- 
121). Ll. 48-51, Martin, p. 413; Higden, V, 70; cf. supra, p. 174, n. 50. L1. 52-55, 
Martin, p. 426. Ll. 55-74, Martin, pp. 429-430, cof. supra, p. 166, n. 15. 

15 MS, alle above the line. 16 Gloss above the line. 

17 MS, after Sithen, gadred to gider deleted. 

18 Bifor deposid is deleted and Sergius the third written as a gloss above the 
line by a hand which seems to be a good deal later than that of the original scribe. 

19 Presentid has been deleted and the same later hand has written above the line 
had prisoned. 

20 Same late hand has deleted .ij. and written in 5. 

21 Glossed above the line. 2 MS, additional was deleted. 

23 Hig., apud Ravennam. 4 MS, se po; of. source. 

*% MS, of; of; source. %6 MS, thiologis; cf. source. 

27 MS, blanl deleted. 
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pe jeer of grace v.© Ixxviijj** seynt Gregori was made pope and satte xiij seer and 
sixe monbes; pou; he were fulle holy he hadde enemyes and bakbiters which 
ordeyned to brenne his bokis aftir his depe, No butte petir his deken hadde affer- 
myd be holy pingis touchid and wetnessing of his own depe, pat his bokis hadde 
be ditide or taust bi stering of pe holi gost. Also in pe jeer of grace vj.“ iiij. seynt 
Gregory pe grete died. Aftir whom pope Savanyan came to depraue seynt greg- 
ory for his fulle gret largeness which he hadde doon to pore men, and seynt greg- 
ory snybbid him pries be vysyon or sweven. Pe iiij. tyme for he wold note amende 
him, he smote him in pe heede, wher he wakyng died. Also pe jeer of grace vj.© 
vij*® pope Bonefas pe iiij*® gate a preuelege of pe Emperour for pat be chirch of 
peter of Rome schuld be heede of alle chirches in the world, for pe chirch of 
Constantynoble wrote it silf fyrst. And he gate also of pe Emperour pat pe chirch 
pat sumtyme was halewid to™ Cyvile and Neptune, pat was clepid Pantheon, 
where cristen men were slayn of feendis, my;t now be halewid in pe honour of 
alle halewis. Also in pe jeer of grace vj.© xxv. king Oswold askide and gate of pe 
peple of Scottis, Adan bischope for to enform his peple and jafe to him a place bi 
pe <isle of Lindisfarne, wher> wondirfulle biholding, pe bischope preching in 
scottisch tunge, The king enterpreteth in Englisch. pan ech day scottisch monkis 
floweden of aydenns® abbey for to preche to englisch men. Ther for seynt Austyn 
seip in his book pat a seculer lord owt to telle to alle his sugettis be peynes of helle 
and pe joyes of heuyne and refreyne hem fro lecherie, couetyse, pride, bakbiting, 
and oper synnes, and schall jeld reson on domysday for alle sugettis to him. As 
seint poul seip, ‘He pat hath no cure of his, and most his homly or houshold 
meyne, hap denyed pe feyth and is wars pan a hepen man.’ And seint gregory seip 
oft in his registri, ‘He pat may amend and dop* not, with owt doute makith him 
silf partenere of synne.’ 

Also in jeer of grace <fol. 8 missing> ... he <Charlemagne> delitid in 
Austyn bookis and moost of pe cite of god. Bifore his depe he departide alle his 
godis in pre parties; he assigned oon part to pour men; pe ij. to pe chirchis; pe 
iij part he departid in .iiij., oon part he kepte to mak his obite, an oper to ech 
dayes vce, pe iij. to sonnes and cosins, pe forupe to his seruantis he ordeynde in 
mone. He deliueryd pe holy lond from hepen men. He was crownede Emperour 
bi pope Adrian in pe jer of grace vij© Ixxxiiij. and lewyd Emperour xv™ jeere tille 
pe jeer of grace .viiij.° whan pope leo pe iiij. confermed him Emperour and after 
pat he was Emperour xv® jeere. Pope Adrian mad a conseil at Rome with an .C. 


28 Should perhaps read v.© iij** x; cf. source and ll. 85, 89. 

LI. 75-83, Higden, V, 308-310 (under CCCCXCVII); ll. 81-83: Qua de causa 
Paschasius diaconus cardinalis in penam purgatorii ad serviendum balneis post 
mortem suam positus fuerat, pro eo quod contra Symmachum parti Laurencii favis- 
set usque ad mortem, sic ut narrat Gregorius in libro Dialogorum. L\. 83-84, Higden, 
V, 346-348 (under DLITI), wherein mention is made of St. Benedict’s founding his 
monastery and having the spirit of prophecy, which is tested by Totilia. Ll. 84-89, 
Higden, V, 390-392 (under DXC). 

29 MS, additional jere. % MS, iij, following a blot; cf. source. 

%t MS, pe Emperour of after to. ® MS, ardenns; Hig., Aydani. 

% MS, dobe. * Hig., sexdecim annis. 

% Hig., quatuordecim annis. 

LIL. 89-93, Higden, V, 410-412; 1. 93, ‘wher . . . died’: unde et evigilans expi- 
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and |. bischoppis, king charlis present, to whom he grauntid rist in chesing of pe 
hisest bischope, or ordeyned of Apostels sete or bischope of Rome. Also in pe jeer 
of grace viij® xxiiij cam cursid men of Romayns send to be sowdan of Babiloyn, 
pat he commyng to Rome, schulde weld Italye, which enviround with gret mul- 
titude, spoylid Rome and mad pe chirche of Rome a stabil of hors and wastid 
Tuscayne and Cecyle. For synn of prestis specialy, jerusalum was oft distruid by 
hepen men, as boks witnessis. 

Also in jer of grace viij.© lviij. Jone englisch, nacioun of magontyn, after 
pope leo* sate in popehode ij ser and .v. monpis. This Jone was a woman, and in 
childis age was lede in mannis cloping to Atheynes bi her lemman and prophetid 
pere in diuerse science, pat afterward scho, commyng to Rome, hauyng gret men*” 
here heerers, rede thre science. After bi fauour of alle, scho, chosun to be pope, 
was with child bi here lemman. Butte for sche vnknowing pe tyme of child bering, 
whan sche 3eede fro seint petirs to latrian chirch, scho, angwischid with throwis 
of child bering, bare childe bisidis seint Clementis, wher afterward scho was 
beried. Ther for be pope fleeth pat way. 

Also king alrede was king of west Saxan, pat is west englond. He hade in 
honde a booke in which he hade sette to gider psalmes and prayers, and con- 
tynuyly he bare pis with him. Lesse perfitly he coude grammer, for in pat tym in 
al his rewm was no techer of grammer. Therfor he ordeyned first commyn scolis 
of diuerse science at Oxenford, whiche cite he procurid to be priuelegid in many 
articulis, suffring no man vnietterid, stye to eny dignite of pe chirche. He turnid 
pe best lawis in to englisch tunge. At pe last he began to translate be sawter, and 
vnnethe pe first part eendide, he died; and soply he made al his sonnes and dou3- 
tris to be leernide in liberal sciencis. This king alrede, j;euer of almesse, heerer of 
masse, seker of vnknow* sciences, clepide to him seint Grumbold, monk, wyse 
in lettrure, and John, be monk fro pe vtirmost coostis*® of Walis, fro seint Dauid, 


ravit. Ll. 93-99, Higden, V. 416; ll. 96-97: Impetravit etiam ut ecclesia que ad 
honorem Cybele et Neptuni funerat aliquando dedicata |et Pantheon dicebatur, MSS 
A, B). Ll. 99-103, Higden, V, 454-456 (under DCXX XV); ll. 100-101: Cui dedit 
locum sedis episcopalis in insula Lindisfarnensi, ubi miro spectaculo, episcopo 
predicante Scotice. . . . Ll. 103-106, Wyclyf sometimes refers to the pseudo-Augus- 
tinian ‘De Duodecim Abusionum’ as the ‘liber abusionum’; cf. l. 93 infra. 
‘Gradus IX,’ of which these lines are perhaps a summary, is frequently cited by 
Wyclyf; ¢.g., in his Opus Evangelicum, ed. J. Loserth (Wyclif Soc., 1895), vols. I 
and II, 60-61, that section of the ‘De Duodecim Abus. Grad.’ is given at length; cf. 
Migne, XL, cols. 1085-1086. L\. 106-108, I Tim. v, 8. Ll. 108-110, the passage is 
quoted and cited, e.g., in De Off. Reg., p. 88, ll. 20-24; see particularly the readings 
of MSS A, B; infra |. 410. Li. 111-119, Higden, VI, 256, 258, 260-264; 1. 115 
quartam servientibus suis in familia constitutis. Ll. 119-121, Higden, VI, 266; Ul. 
120-121: Cui concessum tunc fuit jus in electione summi pontificis et ordinandi 
sedem apostolicam. 

% MS repeats leo. 37 MS, man; cf. source. 

38 MS, vnknowing with ing deleted. *® MS, coostid. 

LI. 121-125, Higden, VI, 312 (under DCCCX XXIV), ll. 123-124: Qui magna 
multitudine comitatus spoliavit Romam. LI. 125-126, the Lollard point of view is 
well expressed in ‘The Bischopes Othe That He Sweris to the Pope,’ Br. Mus. 
Addit. 24202, f. ?: But here, lordis and comouns, take good heede pat in olde lawe, 
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pat he wer taust lettrur and here sonnes and seruantis. Also be king made Were- 
fripe, bischope of worcheter, to translate pe booke of gregory diologus in to saxan 
tunge. Dis tellith Cestrens in his book. Also king alred departid alle his profitis in 
ij. parties. The first part he jaue to his rial mynystris; pe secund he departid to 
diuerse werkmen; pe iij. particle to diuerse gestis commyng to him. The secund 
principale part was departide in to four: pe first to pour men, pe ij to founde abi- 
tis; pe iij. to clerkis of oxenford, gaderid and to be gaderid; pe iiij to reparayle of 
chirchis. He departid be ny3t and pe day in xxiiij. houris, in pries viij, in whom 
he spendid .viij houris in reding, writing, and praying; viij houris a boute cure of 
body; viij houris*® aboute pe nedis of pe Reem. And for to know pes houris he 
sette in his chapelle <candelis> of xxiiij parties, and as paye were wastid, he 
was warnyd bi kepars of his hous. pe seid cestrence.“ And aftirward alred hadde 
gret persecucioun of dayes and strong weer and almost was driuun out of his 
lond for mischefe, but seint Cutberd holp him and bi goddis my3t. And ober mo 
also. 
In pe jeer of grace viij.© 1 xxxiiij. pope formosus sumtyme for drede of pope 
John, which satte v jeer pope, forsoke his bischoprich of porcuse; but whan he 
was clepid ajen and wold note turne ajen, he was cursid; at pe last, commyng to 
pope John, was degratid in to lewid degre and mor ouer he was constrened to 
swere pat he schuld neuer turne a3en to his bischoprich, neper to pe cite of Rome. 





in be tyme of Ysay, Jeromye, and oper, be pristis and pe bischopis of pe lawe first 
chaungiden here maner of lyfyng bat was comaundid hem of God by Moyses, and 
afterward, bi flateryng to seculer lordis, encrochod hem seculer jurediccoun of sum- 
nyng and prisonyng and of lawis makyng, by suffrauns of lordis, whose lordschipis, 


poru colour of holynes, pei enforsid to destruye. And afterward, for to maynten hore 
pride, be prophetis of God pat openyd her schrewdnes and pe harmes bat comen perof 
to be kyng and je rewme, and oper venjauncis of God, bei pursueden and distruyeden, 
as Ysay, Jeromye, and ober. And jan God, bi his servant Nabogodonosor, destryed pe 
cite of Jersalem holiche, wip pe temple and alle here rilikis. And pe same wyse, aftur 
be transmigracoun fro Babuloyn, and reedificacoun of Jersalem and of pe temple, 
Jirste be pristis chaungiden here maner of lyvyng bat was lymytid hem bi be prophetis, 
and afterward pei bisiden hem to lasse pe power of Cesar upon hemselven ; and pe brid, 
for be mayntenaunce of here wickid counseyl, bei pursueden Crist and his A postelis. 
And pan were pei eftsones distruyed, and alle pe cite of Jersalem where pei dwelten. 
(Quoted from Jelliffe’s dissertation.) Ll. 127-135, Higden, VI, 330-332; Ul. 130- 
131: ut postmodum Romam veniens magnos viros suos habens auditores trivium 
legeret. Li. 136-158, Higden, VI, 352-362: 1. 147: ut litteris instrueretur, 
optimates suos ad discendum litteraturam adeo provocavit ut ipsi filios suos, vel si 
filios non haberent saltem servos suos si ingenio pollerent, concessa libertate litteris 
commendarent; ll. 149-150: quarum primam partem adhuc in tres partes subdivisit, 
et primam illarum . . . ; ll. 156-157: posuit in capella sua candelam viginti quatuor 
partium. LI. 158-161, Higden, VI, 362-374, which continues the discussion of the 
events of Alfred’s reign and of his misfortunes; the St. Cuthbert episode occurs at 
370-374. Ll. 162-177, Higden, VI, 390 (under VIII® XCIII), 392-394 (under 
VIIICXCVI); |. 163: ‘which’ refers to Formosus; Formosus papa post Stephanum 
sedit annis quinque. Ll. 177-185, Higden, VI, 406-408. 
*© MS, additional pe deleted. “ MS, cristence. 
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But afterward he was restorid bi pope Martyn, successour of pope John. Also in 
pe jer of grace viij.© lxxxix, pope Stephen pe sixte sat j jeer and iij. monpis. But 
afterward pe popheed forsakyn,” he was made a monk. pis was mad bischope bi 
pope formosus. But after whan he was come to be popehode, so much he pursued 
pope formosus pat note oonly he reuokid his dedis but also he mad pe bodi of 
formosus, latte deede, to be takun out of be erbe and broust in pleyn consistore, 
vnclopid him of popis clothis and clopid him in lewid clopis and ij fyngres of pe 
ry3t hond cut of and cast pe bodi in to Tibre. Also in pe jer of grace .ix° pope 
John pe ix sate pope ij jeer, which mad a conseil at Raveyn and dampned the 
dedis of Stephen pope and faust ayence Romanis. And pope Theoder pe secunde 
also revokid pe dedis of pope Stephen, confermed pe dedis of formosus. Also in pe 
yer of grace ix© vj. pope leo pe fyfpe satte pope ij monpis. For whi Cristofer his 
prest enprisoned him and bi Raveyn assayled pe popehode, but after pe iiij 
monpe, he was cast out. Also in pe jeer of grace ix© vji Pope Sergeus pe iiij* after 
pat he hade cast out Cristofir sate pope vij jeer, which Sergeus, sumtyme deken 
and cardinal repreued bi pope formosus, went to frenchmen, bi whos helpe he 
prisoned cristofir, Raveynour of pe popehode, and so he occupied, which for 
vengaunce of his casting out mad pope formosus to be draw out of his sepulter, as 
it is bi for seid.“ Also in pe jer of grace ix© xvj pope John pe x sate in popehode 
xiij* ser, which “* was sone of Sergeus pope and bischope of Raveyn, bi whos 
helpe alberik marchis cast out Saresenes of Italye. At pe last, discord made bi 
twix hem, pe pope cast out Marchis of pe cite; wher of and he, mouede, brou;t 
men of hungry bat distroyed Italye, wherfor Marchis slayn and pe pope stranglide 
of his kny3tis. Also in pe jer of grace ix. 1., pope John pe xij. satte pope viij jer 
after agapitis pope, whos fadir alberik whan he was my3ti in Rome lede*’ in pe no- 
ble men of pe cite to swer pat pope agapitis died, pei schuld chess his sone Octa- 
vian in to pope, which also was, and pei clepid his name John, pe which was a 
honter* and lecchour so mych pat openli he held women. Wher fore sum of pe 
Cardinallis wroten to Otho pe Emperour of Saxons, pe which commyng to Rome 
schulde help pe sklandyr of pe chirche. Pe pope perceyvyng pis made pe nose 
of pe counselour and also of pe writer to be kutte of, wher of whan he was mone- 
schid oft bi be Emperour and bi pe Clergie for to amend him and wold not be 
amendid, he was deposid and pope leo was sette in his place. Butte be Emperour 
going azen, besegid Rome so long tille pei solden benette to him and he restorid 
pope leo. Also, for hereses of symony is so gret pat in comparison per of alle 
synnes ben arettid for noujt and non but symonyentis monescid® amenden hem 
of heer errour, pei schulde be constreyned scherpli, or voordoun, bi seculer pow- 
ers, as pe law seip. 

Also in pe jer of grace ix© lxix pope leo pe viij satte oon jeer pope and iiij 
monpis, which, for malice of Romayns intruditing or bi strengbe makyng here 
contrei men popis with out deference, ordeyned pat no pope schuld be mad with 


“ MS, an additional and. * MS, last j blotted; cf. source. 
“ MS, marg. fol. 4. and two other letters that I can not make out. 
45 Hig., annis quatuordecim. 4 MS, sone after deleted. 

47 MS, lete; Hig. induxit. 

48 MS, hontered lecchour; Hig., venator et totus lubricus. 

MS, menescis. 
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out consent of pe Emperour. Also in pe jeer of grace .ix© Ixxij Bonefas pe vij®® 
satte pope iij ser, which not of my3t to abide in Rome, robbid pe chirch of seint 
peter and flede to Constantynnoble. At pe last commyng ajen to Rome, whille he 
my3t not profite, he putte out pe igen of John, Cardinal, <and> died sone 
after." Also pope Bonefas pe viij mad pe sixte book of decretallis and gilfully he 
brou;t in Celestyn, predecessour, to Reyne pe popehede and mak law pat a pope 
my3t resygne his popehed, which law Bonefas, hym silfe made pope, revokid. 
Wherfor prophecied celestyn of hem, sayng pus, ‘ Pu hast entride a fox, pu schalt 
regne as a lion, butte pu schalt die as a dogge.’ And he rigoursly gouernyng, dis- 
poilid sum gentil Cardinals and note oonly < . . . The seneschal> of pe king of 
fraunse and breperen of pes cardinallis kaujten pope Bonefas and sette him on a 
hors with out bridille, pe face turnid to pe tail, whom pai maden so to renne aboute 
til to pe last brebe and killid him prouje hungir per in pat same <jer>. Also 
kyng Salamon putte doon an hij; bischope for he conspirid ajence him and also 
he made an ober hi; bischope in his stede. 

Also in pe <jer of > grace ix.© Ixxxix. pope Gregory pe .v. satte and con- 
tinued iij sere. He was kynsman to Otho pe Emperour at whos prayer he was 
chosun in to pope; butte otho aftirward absent, crescence, prefett of Rome, mad 
bi raveyn a rich clerk, placentyn, pope, whom he clepid pope john pe xvij; butte 
otho turning ajen, cast out pe same John and ordeyned siluester pe ij. In pe jeer 
of grace ix® Ixxxxix. pope siluester pe ij came after John pe xvij. and satte pope 
iiij yer and ij monpis. This was of france nacioun, a monke, and bi ny3t forsoke his 
Abit and fleede awey and went to sarsenes in spayne and leerned per curiose™ 
science, Astronomye and mony ober, of chetiring and fideling of briddis what 
pei bitokine, and stale pe cheife book of pe maister philosofir, at whom he was 


ioyned, and bi sotelte scapid™ his master and made homage to pe deuel for to 
deliuer hym fro his pursuere and bere him ouer pe see. And pis was doon and 
afterward he held open scolis in fraunce and hadde an abbotte and pe kingis sone 


5° MS, originally viij, but last j deleted and second i lengthened. 

51 Same hand of the glosses on ll. 67, 69 has written, all this was done 1295, 
opposite a vertical line drawn from this point in the margin down tol. 220. 

LI. 185-190, Higden, VI, 416; ll. 188-190: Unde ipse commotus adduxit 
Hungaros, qui Italiam vastaverunt. Quamobrem marchio occiditur, sed et papa ab 
ejus militibus strangulatur. L\. 190-201, Higden, VI, 452-454 (under IX© XLVII); 
ll. 196-197 ; nasum consiliantis et manum scribentis illam epistolam abscidit; Ul. 
199-200, possibly a lacuna caused by an eye-skip has occurred: sed imperatore re- 
cendente intrusus est quidam Benedictus; quapropter imperator rediens tam diu 
Romam obsedit . . . Li. 201-204, cf. Dec. Grat., Pars Sec., C. 1. Q. 1, xx, et passim. 
Ll. 205-212, Higden, VII, 12 (under IX© LXI or LXII), 14; ll. 206-207: qui 
propter maliciam Romanorum qui suos passim intrudebant; |. 211: et cito post obi- 
it. Ll. 212-220, Higden, VIII, 282-286,1.217, again a lacuna has probably occurred: 
generosos quosdam de Columna cardinales deponens, regi Francorum in multis non 
solum obstitit, sed eum totis nisibus deponere insudavit. Igitur senescallus Francie, 
Willelmus de Longareto, vir quidem in agibilibus admodum circums pectus, et fratres 
de Columna predicti federatis viribus Bonefacium papam comprehenderunt. .. . 

5 MS, mad deleted after was. 53 MS, schi deleted after curiose. 

% MS, scabid; cf. source and |. 374, n. 94. 
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of fraunce and pe Emperour sone with him. And after he was made archibischope 
of Reynys and after of Ravence and soone after pope. Butte after he knoulechid 
his huge synnes, his cardinal<is> clepid to him, and mad him to be kute lem- 
mel and cast out seyng, ‘Haue here pe office of membris which soujt pe omage of 
hem; butte pe spirit go to god pat made hym.’ 

Also in pe jer of grace M'. xxxiiij. pope Benet pe ix came after John and 
satte viij yer. Pis benet was cast out of popehode and an ober siluester bi name 
set yn and him cast out, pis benet was restorid. But ;it pis cast out, John arch- 
prest of seint Jonys by fore pe port latyn, pat after is clepid gregory pe vj, was 
ordeyned pope. This Benet pe pope <hode> hadde getun whan he was rude of 
lettris, ordeyned an ober pope to fille pe office of pe chirch, and whan pis dis- 
pleside mone men, pe iij was broust yn, which schulde performe of tweyne. Neu- 
erpelese, hym stryvyng® of popehode, oon ajence tweyn and tweyn ajence oon, 
Harry pe iij5* Emperour hem iij deposid, ordeyned bi violence pe bischope of 
Raburgis pope, pat was seint Clement pe ij,®” and of harry®* was crownyd; and 
pis harry constreyned Romayns to swere pat pei schulden neuer chese pope with 
out his consent. Bute pan pis benet after his deeb appered to sum men in liknesse 
of monstre, or wondre ajence kynde, with asse tayle, a bere heede, affermyng pat 
he apperede so as he hadde lyued. Yn pe jer of grace M' x] iii, tyme of harry Em- 
perour, so gret discencioun was in pe chirch of Rome pat iij men were chosun 
into hijest bischopis or pope, for whi sum preest Gracian bi name gate pe pope- 
hode bi money jouun. But pe for ®* seide gracian hadde profrid a golden crown to 
pis harri, commyng to Rome to cesse pe discencioun; neuerpelese he, conuyc- 
tyde*®* of symonye, was deposid and an opir ordeynede. 

Also aboute pe jer of grace M! xlj harry pe secunde remevid from his court 
alle jogelers and mynstralis and jaue to pour men po pingis pat were wont to be 
jouun to hem. Also whilis pis herry was jong in pe court of conrawde™ pe Em- 
perour, he toke a pipe of siluer of a clerke bi whom children were wonte to playe, 
for which he hist a bischoprich to pe clerk whan he were Emperour. At pe last he 
made Emperour, pe biheste was axed and soone after pe Emperour was trauelid 
with gret siknesse so pat iij dayes he feelid no ping ne tastide. Att pe last, bi 
praier of gode men stonding ny3e, he breiding ajen, clepide to hym pat clerk pus 


55 MS, styvyng; Hig., contendentibus. 

56 This, according to Higden’s numbering, which is preserved in 1. 260, would 
be Henry II (see, VII, xx). 57 MS, originally iij, but first i is deleted. 

58 MS, additional constreyned deleted. 

59 MS, for pei; Hig., Gracianus predictus. 

L]. 223-227, Higden, VII, 62 (under IX© XCIII), which is followed verbally, 
save that Placentius is said to be ‘perniciosum’ instead of ‘rich.’ L\. 227-240, Higden, 
VII, 66-72, 78; 1. 238: Advocatis igitur cardinalibus sua facinora fatebatur; ll. 
239-240: membratim se facit discerpi, et foras proici. “Habeat,”’ inquiens, “‘mem- 
brorum officium qui eorum quesivit hominium <MS B, homagium>. LI. 241-254, 
Higden, VII, 130-132, 1. 247: qui vices duorum expleret; 1. 250: a quo et ipse Hen- 
ricus coronatus est. Ll. 254-259, Higden, VII, 148; 1. 256; tres viri in summos 
eligerentur pontifices. 6 MS, conde; Hig., convictus. 

® Ms repeats li. 254-256 as In tyme of pis herry so gret . . . hizest bischopis. 

® MS, colawde. 
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auaunside, and bi sentence of counseil he made him be deposid. Treuli he knoule- 
chid as be po iij daies, he was trauelid of feendes which casten on hym moost 
brennyng flammes prouje be myddis of pat pipe, in comparisone of which flamour 
fir is half; but sum jong man, neizyng with a golden cuppe fulle of water, bi 
sprynging of water quenchid tho brennyngis.* This was seint laurence whos 
chirch brokun bi long rotunge, he hadde reparide and sette to geder and jouun 
a chales to it. The same king hadde a clerk in his chapel, passing kunnyng of let- 
tris and fairness of voice, but lecherous,“ which forsoke to redde pe gospelle in a 
solemnpe daie at pe commaundment of pe Emperour, for in pe ny3t bi fore he 
hagde fulle fillid® hym with an hore. pan pe Emperour seid, ‘Edir pe gospelle or 
forsake my lond.’ Anoone he madde hem redi to go. But pe Emperour hadde 
enioyned his mynystris pat pei suyng priueli schuld clepe hem ajen if he went 
awey. And whil pis was doon, pe king seid to him, ‘I thank pi gudness, pat pu 
chargist more goddis drede pan pe cuntre, and more pe biholdinge of heuenly ire 
than my manasses; berfore renounce pi wode loue in which pu trauelist and I 
schal make pe a bischope.’ 

Also in pe ser of grace M! xlij. pope Gregory pe vj came next after and satte 
pope almost iiij sere after Benet.** He werrid sum tym with herry Emperour. In 
his tyme for multitude of peves, priue and aperte, in feeldis and chirches, offeryn- 
gis were tak awey from auters, and of ech cuntre, men ceesid for to com to Rome. 
First < ... > for to help pe chirch sliding. He excusing hym bi pe were, preied 
pe pope bi his strenpe and cost he leid to hond. For which causse pe pope gotte 
armerers and men of Armes on ech side and droue a wey thevys and killide. And 
per for pe pope was clepid man queller, vnworpi of office of Auter, and monye 
Cardinallis demede him vnworthi to be buriede in Cristen chirche. Per for he 


seid at pe last pat ‘I be not diseved neiper. Putte je*’ my bodi bi for pe doris of 
pe chirch, sadliest stoppid. And if pe jatis schulen not be opened bi god, do je of 
my bodi what 3e wole.’ And whan it was doon as he bade, sodenli a whirling 
wynde comyng, brast pe j3atis with lockis and hurlid pe deed bodi to pe ynner 
walle of be chirch. Wich myracle seen of pe cardinallis with pe peple, biried him 
in pe chirch of peter. Also in pe jeer of grace M! xlvj pope Benet pe x boust® pe 


% MS, brennygis. MS, additional for so deleted. 

% MS, additional with deleted. % MS, // After Benet he. 

LI. 260-262, Higden, VII, 142. Ll. 262-274, Higden, VII, 146-148; ll. 270- 
271: respectu cujus flamme noster ignis tepidus est. L|. 274-283, Higden, VII,144- 
146; 1. 280: Quod dum fieret. . . . Ll. 284-292, Higden, VII, 150-152; ll. 288-289: 
undoubtedly a lacuna has occurred in this passage which is taken from Higden’s 
‘Hac videns Gregorius iste, primo leniter et ex amore verbis caepit cum illis agere; 
sed cum nil proficeret, caulerio excommunicationis illos ab ecclesia cor pore secuit qui 
talia agerent, vel qui cum taliter agentibus communicarent. Cum autem papa per 
hac non solum non proficeret, sed etiam mortis discrimen in se magis concitaret, 
scripsit imperatori ut ecclesiam labentem juvaret. Ille vero per Wandalum bellum se 
excusans, rogat papam ut vice sua et sumptu manum apponat.’ 

*? MS, additional not deleted. 

MS, broust; of. source; Higden’s numbering and facts are particularly con- 
Sused here: this should be Benedict IX who regained the see in 1047 upon the death 
of Clement IT. 
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pope hode, and® of? herri pe Emperour was deposid, pope Clement pe ij 
ordeyned. And pope leo pe ix in pe yer of grace M! xlix hadde conscience pat sum- 
what he was entrid or made bi raveyn of pe Emperour, cesid fro pe popehode and 
after chosun lawfully. Also in pe jeer of grace .M! lvij pope Benet pe x was 
violently entrid and after resigned. 

Also king Edward in pe jeer of grace M'” Ixv saujt” in his last sykness pis 
vision wham he told to men stonding ny; to him. “Twey relygiousse men wham 
I knew sum tym in normandie comen to me, seyng hem sent fro god for to schew 
to me; for pe former leders of englond, bischopis and abotis, beyn not goddis 
seruantis but pe devils, god hath bitak pis reme, after pi dethe oon jeer and oon 
day, yn to pe hond of pi enmye, and” feendis schulen walk bi pis lond. Whan I 
praied pat at my prayng pei my3;t do penaunce and be” delyuered by ensample of 
men of Nynyve, pei seiyn nay; for neuer neper schuld do penaunce, neiper god 
schal haue merci.’ Pan Stigaunt Archibischop stondyng ny3, said pat pe oold 
kyng by custome of oold men dotide, or madly spake tryefeles. Neuerpelesse after- 
ward Englond felid pe troupe of pis prophecye whan it was bore doon and alle 
tofretoun by Alyens. Also in pe jeer of grace M! Ixix, willium conquerour, led by 
conseil of sum men, made alle pe abbeis of englond to be soujt and pe money 
founde to be born home to his tressorye. And be law of the chirche rehersith pat 
worldly godys be weeldid by pe kyngis law, not by godis lawe. And seynt Ierom 
and seynt Bernard seien if a clerk haue part in erbe, as gold or siluer, Iuelle and 
aray of hushold, god” wold not be his partener. And pe holy monk Isaak, as seynt 
Gregory rehercith itr his diologis, seid pat a monk pat sekith possessyoun in erpe 
is no monk. And pe kyngis of pe world haue gouernaunce of pe chirch, as seynte 
Isodyr seipe; and al godes of clerkis and pore mennes, as seint Jerom and Ambrose 
seien; and’* pe kyng to calenge and take feldis of pe chirch, as’ seint Ambrose 
seipe. And monkis comyn in statis of apostels pat for sakyn alle pinges and wold” 


6 MS, of herri. . . and was; cf. source. 7 MS, a pe is deleted. 

1 MS, a lv deleted. ” MS, clearly faust. 7% MS, a pi deleted. 

™ MS, he. % MS, gode. 

Ll. 292-298, Higden, VII, 158, i.¢., omitting all but the last sentence of the 
long speech given by Higden, 152-158; 1. 293; Sed ut in his nec fallar nec vos fal- 
limini, ponite corpus ... ; ll. 297-298: Quo viso miraculo cardinales cum populo 
ipsum in ecclesia Petri humaverunt. L\. 289-299, Higden, VII, 166; Hic cum papa- 
tum emisset, ab Henrico imperatore depositus est. Lil. 300-302, Higden, VII, 
170: cum conscientiam haberet cauteriatam, quod aliqualiter fuisset per im- 
peratorem intrusus, cessit papatui, sed denuo canonice eligitur. Li. 302-303, 
Higden, VII, 198. Li. 304-315; Higden, VII, 222-224; ll. 306-307: dicentes se a 
Deo jussos (missos, MSS A, B) ut hac mihi nunciarent; Ul. 310-311; nam neutrum 
erit, quia nec isti penitebunt nec Deus miserebitur. Ll. 315-317, Higden, VII, 256, 
LI. 317-318, cf. Dec. Grat., Pars Prima, D. VIII, c. 1 or Pars Sec., C. XXIII, Q. 
VII, c.1; Q. VII, c. xxi (Migne, CLXX XVII, cols. 43-45, 1242-1243, 1255) and, 
e.g., De Off. Reg., pp. 183-185. Li. 318-320, follow Jerome’s Epist. LII, 5 ‘ad 
Nepotianum’ (Migne, XXII, col. 531); for a concordant passage in Bernard’s 
writings, cf. his De Consideratione, II, vi, 10-11 (Migne, CLXXXII, cols. 747- 
748) 


% MS, and repeated. ™ MS, and. 7 MS, wold not. 
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depart money with pore men, redy at her feet and be bisy aboute prayer and 
preching of goddis word as bernard rehercith in his sermon vpon”® pe text of pe 
gospelle in dedis of apostolis. 

Also in pe jeer of grace M! Ixxiiij. Gregory .vij. pope*® in conseil of an C. 
bischopis cursid pe Emperour herry pe iij.** and asoilid alle men fro fidelite dew 
to him. Neuertheles after pis, be Emperour bysegid Roome, enpresoned pe pope. 
But pis gregory in his last tym of lyfe, clepid to him a cardinal whom he loued 
mor and knolechid pat he had reisid discencioun and hatered by twix pe 
Emperour and cristen men, wher fore and he vnknete pe bondis of banys or 
proclamacoun and dide. Also in pe jeer of grace M'. Ixxiiij pope gregory vij., 
priour of clynie and after archedeken of Rome and after pope, sate xj jeer. He 
for badde clerkis with yn holy ordris to haue wyfis or to dwel with ony wymen, 
no but whom pe seyne of Nycene or ober lawis suffre, and commandid pat no man 
schuld heer masse of a prest pat held a strumpete. Pis pope Cursid herry pe Em- 
perour and assoilid al men fro fidelite dew to him. Also in pe jeer of grace M! 
Ixxxiiij pope victor pe iij sate iij* ;eer; he was first clepid derid, abbote mont™ 
Cassy; venom putte in his cuppe, he was slayne. Also in jer of grace M! Ixxxv. pe 
ordor of pe chartirhous bigan in Calabre. But poul wrot in his epistil to timothe, 
be iiij etc.: ‘pe holy gost seib openly, pat in pe last tyme sum men schulle de- 
parte fro feipe, 3e, take tente to spiritis, and to doctrin of fendis: in ipocrisi spek- 
ing lesing, hauyng brent conscience: pat is with couetise forbedyng to be weddid, 
and to absteyn fro metis.’ ‘In pe last daies perilosse™ tymis schull neze: and men 
schullen loue him silfe, and be couetous, proude, boostfulle, blasphemers, not to 
be obedyent to fadir and moder, mor of lustis pan of god, hauyng coloure of 
pitee but forsaking pe vertu per of.’ ‘Also fals prophetis weren in pe peple as and 
in 3u schulen be maistris liers, which schulen bring 3u setis of perdicion, and denye 
hym god pat bou;t hem aboue, leding to hem silfe’ hasti perdicoun. And many 
schullen sew bi whom pe way of treup schalle be blasphemede: and in auarise bi 


79 MS, opon. 89 MS, pope .vij. 

51 MS, iiij, first i partially erased; Hig., tertium. 

8 Probably dittography; Hig. has ‘anno uno, mensibus quinque.’ 

8 MS, monk; Hig., Montis Cassini. 4 MS, periolosse. 

LI. 320-322, Lib. III, c. xiv (Migne, LXXVII, col. 245). Li. 322-323, ¢f., 
e.g., Dec. Grat., Pars Sec.,C. XXIII, Q. V, c. xx, an excerpt from Isidore’s Sent. de 
Summo Bono, IIT, 55 (Migne, CLXXXVII, cols. 1223-1224), which is frequently 
referred to by Wyclyf; e.g., De Off. Reg., p. 84 and De Pot. Pap., pp. 225, 370. LI. 
323-325, probably a combined reference to (1) Ambrose’s Epist. XXXIII, ‘ad 
Marcellinam sororem,’ which occurs in Dec. Grat., Pars Sec.,C. XXIII, Q. VIII, 
c. xxi (Migne, CLXX XVII, cols. 1254-1256) and which is interpreted as above by 
W yclyf in, e.g., De Off. Reg., pp. 183-184 (i.e., Si imperator a me peteret fundum 
meum...), see also pp. 246-247, and to (2) Jerome’s Epist. ad Nept., likewise 
appearing in Dec. Grat., Pars Sec, C. XII, Q. II, c. lexi (Migne, CLXXXVII, 
col. 926) ; cof.also Ambrose’s decree immediately preceding,i.e.,c.lxx,and De Off. Reg., 
p. 215. LI. 325-328, of. Bernard’s sermon X LIII in ‘Sermones de Diversis’ (Migne, 
CLXXXIII, cols. 665-666), which is on the apostles’ being engaged in prayer; cf. 
also his first sermon ‘In Festo SS. Petri et Pauli A postolorum,’ ‘Sermones de Sanctis’ 
(ibid., cols. 405-408) ; for similar references to Bernard in Wyclyf’s writings, see, 
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fals veyn wordis pay schullen mak merchandise of jou: to whom doom™ now 
sum tym cesith noujt, and pe damnpnacoun of hem nappib not.’ 

Also in pe jeer of grace M!. iiij=*** xvij pope vrban pe ij after pope victor 
<satte pope> xiij ser. He was first monk of Clynie and after archdeken of 
Remy, after pis bischop of hostyent, at last pope, whom anodre pope, sett yn bi 
Raveyn, clement bi name, sum tym archbischope of Reyness,*’ pursued mych. 
Also in jer of grace M? iiij** and xviij pe ordore of sistens bigan, pat is whit mon- 
' kis, in burgoyn. pes taken pe purete of clennes of benetis reul, which ma not be 
kept in place per is plente of and vndeseryng of metis, and per for pei went fro 
oper monkis in to hardar plasses. And after in pe jer of grace a M'. C. xxxv pis 
ordre was brou3t in to englond bi oon water Espot to doblewaley.* Also in pe 
jeer of grace M! iiij* xix, pope Paschal pe secund sate after Vrban*® xviij jer, 
with his Cardinallis was enprisoned®* by pe Emperour herry peiiij. Assailing Rome, 
and my3t note be delyueryd tille he hade sworn fidelite to herry, suffring to him 
instuyng of prelatis with ryng and stafe and pat he schulde neuer curse Emper- 
our, on which poynte he wrote to him a priuelege. Next after king William pe 
ij" for pe discencioun pat was bi twix pope vrban and Wibert antepope, he 
denyed pe trebute of Rome. Also in pe jer of grace M! C xvij pope paschal died. 
Pope Gelasie* was his successour and satte pope a jeer and an halfe. And herry 
Emperour, heryng pe priueleg of ynstuyng of prelatis reuokid, stied to Rome to 
venge him greuuslyer on pope paschal, <but his> dep™ heerde, he put™ by 
strenpe in to be popehode sum mawris of burdin, cursid late of pe pope, whom he 
clepid gregory pe viij.% Also in pe ;er of grace M!.C. xix pe ordre of primonstren- 
sis,** pat is whit chanouns,*’ bigan in diocise of lundun® vndir fadir notberd, 
pat was of nacioun of coleyn.® Also in pe ser of grace M'. C. xix Calixt pe ij sat 
pope v jer, which strenpis gadred on ech side, toke and prisoned maurici be ante- 
pope for seid,’ wham he made to be sette on a Camelle, his face turnid toward 


e.g., De Off. Reg., p. 98; De Apos., p. 3. Ll. 329-331, Higden, VII, 288-290. LI. 
332-335, Higden, VII, 300-302; 1. 332-333, see MSS A, B. 11. 335-340, Higden, 
VII, 286, 288. Ll. 340-343, Hidgen, VII, 302, 304. Li. 343-347, I. Tim. iv, 1-3. 
LI. 347-350, II Tim. iii, 1-5. 

% MS, doon. %® MS, xl, with | deleted, before xvij. 

87 Hig., Ravennensis. 88 Hig., Ryvallem. 8° MS, Corban. 

% Transposed passage begins; see n. 109, infra. * MS, and after ij. 

* MS, Gesalie. *® MS, dey. * MS, but. 

% Hig., seplimum. % MS, primontre ris. 

%” MS, additional in deleted. 8 J.e., Laudunensi. 

%® MS, soleyn; Hig., Coloniensis. 100 MS, for ferd; Hig., supradictum. 

LI. 350-355, II Pet. ii, 1. Ll. 356-359, Higden, VII, 308 (under MLXX XVI). 
LI. 360-364, taken from the first sentence and the last passage of Higden’s account, 
VIT, 394-400 ; ll. 361-363: soli octodecim monachi cum abbate Hardyngo monaste- 
rium illud dimittunt, pronuntiantes regula puritatem non posse servari in loco ubi 
opum congeries, ciborum indigeries, reluctantem animum suffocarent. I gitur Cister- 
cium adeunt, locum prius saltuosum. L\. 364-369, Higden, VII, 406. L\. 369-371, 
Higden, VII, 412-414. L\. 371-376, Hidgen, VII, 454; 1. 374: sed audita morte 
Paschalis pape, intrusit. . . . Ll. 376-378, Higden, VII, 458. L1. 378-381, Higden, 
VII, 458, only in MSS C, D does this notice of Calixtus follow that of the Premon- 
strants, 
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pe tail, and held pe tail for a bridelle, goyng bifore pe pope. In pe jer of grace M! 
C. xxiij pe ordre of Templers bigane. pis came of hospitelers and made her sete 
in porche of Temple of Ierusalem and perfor pei were™ clepid kny3tis of pe tem- 
ple. Thos were destrued for schenful apostasie and blasphemed a;en crist, aboute 
pe jeer of grace M' CCC and xij vndir pope Clement pe v. 

In pe yer of grace M!. C. xxiiij. John Romayn Cardinalle Comyng to eng- 
long, most feersly tretide’* ajen strumppetis of preestis to be Chastisyde,’™ 
seyng to be most huge trespace pat is to ryse fro an hooris syde for to halow cris- 
tis bodi. Neuerpelese in pe day <,after he had seide masse, he was taken> at! 
ny3t with an hoore. Most open thyng my3t not be denyed; it oujt note to be 
helide. In pe jer of grace M! C. xxvj a counseil made at london, it was grauntid 
to king herri pe first for to do ry;fulnesse of prestis lyuyng in fornicacioun and for 
her strumpettis. For seint Austyn seip in pe book of abusiouns, ix®, ‘The king 
owip forbede theftes, punyche avoutrese™ and suffre not for sworn men lyfe in 
his lond.’ And pe apostle commandith pat ech man lyuyng be™ sugett to hier 
powers, bat is seculer lordis, for pei pat ayenstonde pis powir geten dampnacioun 
to hem, for he is mynystre and berith not pe swerd with out cause but to veng 
on hem pat dooth evil and to veniaunce of*® mysdoers, treuli to praisyng of gode 
men, as poul and petir wetnessen in holy write. Seint gregory in his Registre 
writip’™ to pe queen of fraunce, ‘Per yf 3e know eny men Ravenours, eny avou- 
trese, eny thevis, or for to studie aboute schrewid dedis, hast je pless god in 
mending of hem, sipen ry;twissnesse amendith folk and enhaunsith, Butte synne ~ 
makith peples wrechid. Than is pe Rewme bileuede to be stable whan synne pat 
is abowe is soner amendid.’ ‘ pe king purveith wel for his soule, to his sonnes, and 
to pe Rewme, and ' offrip to god a gret sacrifice if he doth awey fro his rewme 
pe lechere of prestis.’ ‘And of oder Iuelis of hem, pe kyng schal comande a signe 
of preestis to be gaderid and schul mak pe bodely vycis of preestis and heresie 
and symonye to be dampned of alle preestis and kutt awey fro alle pe rewme 
pe sam.’ ‘The king owt to comaunde a seigne to pe distruccioun of symonye, for 
it noipe mych to rewmes.’ ‘For he pat is necligent to amend, hath syn of pe 
doer.’ Power is zeuen from heuen to seculer kingis on alle men pat pay pat couei- 
ten good be holpen. And to pis god tok prestis to pe hond of power of seculer 
lordis. God grauntid not oonly to pe Emperour not oonly to be lord of kny;tis™® 
but also of prestis. 


to MS, an eye-skip.is corrected by deleting here destrued for schenfulle apos- 
tasie. 1@ MS, tregide. 103 MS, Chastisyngsyde. 

16 MS, &. vee 

1% Pseudo-Aug., adulleria. 1% MS, additional b deleted. 

107 MS, mynysteris deleted after of. 108 MS, writize. 

109 End of transposed passage, see n. 90, supra. 

0 MS, kynjtis. 

LI. 381-391, Higden, VII, 464-466; l. 387: tractavit contra concubinas sacer- 
dotum coercendas ; ll. 389-391: Eo tamen die postquam celebraverat ad vesperam cum 
meretrice interceptus est, Res apertissima negari non potuit, celari non debuit. LI. 
391-393, Higden, VII, 468. LI. 393-395, Migne, XL, col. 1085; of. De Off. Reg., 
p. 134. LI. 395-399, Rom. xiii, 1-3 and I Pet. ii. 13-14. Li. 399-410, of. Gregorii 
I Papae Registrom Epistolarym, edd. P. Ewald, L. M. Hartmann (Mon. Germ. 
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In pe er of grace M! C. xxix pope Innocent pe ij sate pope xiij er. Peter of 
lyouns, which <was> clepid Anaclite, chosun of fewer, drofe Innocent out of 
Rome and robbid pe chirchis of Rome and corumpide Romanis of pe money of 
pe chirchis. But Innocent with Cardinallis dwellid ajence pe king of fraunce and 
made conseil at Reynes.™ Also in pe jer of grace M! C. xlv, Conrad" pe Em- 
perour, king lowis of fraunce, the Erl of flaundris, and mony mo were markid 
with pe crosse and wenten to pe holy lond. Whan king lowis, turnyng ajen fro 
pe holy lond, felle in to gret sikness, leches seiden for long contynnaunce and lak 
of women, and pay conseilden him to vse a damisselle for euer grete feerness of 
pe queen, he answerid, ‘I had leuer to dye chast pan to lyfe in awoutre.’ And so 
he bitaking alle to god, was soon hole treuly. Sum tyme whilis a clerk broujt to 
lowis king pe popis bulle, or priueleg, pat in euere cathedrale chirch in his Reme, 
pe clerk schulld haue pe fyrst chirch voide with frutis commyng in pe mydylle 
tyme, anoon he™ brent po, seyng pat he hadde leuer bren po letteris pan his 
soulle bren in helle. But whilis king lowis fastid ech friday in breed and water, 
it was conseilid to hym to leue pe fastyng and to feed an C pour men on sich a 
day. To whom he answerid he wold welle pat in ech such day so mony pore men 
be fede, but we wylle not breke our fasting, for whi with out pat pis fasting zeuepe 
to soule, alsa it prophetith more to pe body, for we jeue so mony superflue 
pingis to pe bodi alle pe woke pat pe purging and rest oo. day availith mych, both 
to putte superfluyte awey and to ster appetite. In pe jer of grace M!. C. Maister 
Gracian of Tuscayni borun,™ monke of seint perculis in boleyn,™ cowplid 
decrees. In pe jer of grace M! C. lvj pope Adrian pe iiij of nacioun engliche—and 
as comen fame seith, a bonde man of pe abbotis of seint albon in englond; and 
which he axed to be a monk, per was putte abake; and after ;euyng studie to 
letteris and vertues, and was made bischope of albone, after vsing legasye at 
Nowny™* conuertide pat prouynce to feipe—pat at pe last made pope, enterditid 
alle pe Cite of Rome for woundyng of a Cardinal and cursid willium king of 
Cecile and constrynde to submyttyng. He of alle popis made first dwellyng with 
Cardinallis in pe oold cite. In pe jer of grace M! C. lix pope Alisandre pe iij come 
next after Adrian and satte xxij ser, which ouercom iijj sismactikes apostailis, or 
antepopis, which pe Emperour Fretherike made. 

Also in pe jer of grace M! C Ixxii. at Cardife in Walis pe next sonday after 
eester, whan king herry pe ij had herd a masse and was goyng to his hors, an oold 
man, lene and fair of statur, clopid in whitte and barefote, spak pus to him, ‘Gode 
oold kyng, crist and his mercifulle modyr, John baptist and peter greten pe 
welle, commaundyng stidfastly pat merchandise or cheping be not doon oon 
sondaies prou; londis of pi lordschipe, out takyn pis pat partene to vs of metis; 
which ping yf pu schalt kepe, what euer ping pu schalt begynn pu fulfille wyl- 





Hist., Epist.), II, 318-319, 321-322, 198-200; portions of which are here translated 
verbally, i.e., II, 318, ll. 22-23; 319, ll. 12-13, 15-17 ; 322, U. 9-11; of. also De Off 
Reg., pp. 134-135, which quotes from Epist. XI, 46 (there given, however, as XI,29). 
Ll. 410-411, ‘For . . . doer,’ Hos. V, 1; and Gregory, Epist. II, 319, ll. 11-12. 

il Hig., Remis. 

u2 MS, throw; Hig., Eoque anno Conradus imperator. 
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somli."’ But pe kyng seid in frenche to pat kny3t pat held his bridelle, ‘Engwere 
of pis chorle wher he hath dremed pis ping.’ And he Expowned pis in englisch, he 
seid pus, ‘Wheper I haue dremed pus"* or nay, se what day is to day; for noon 
but pu doop pus and amendc pi life, with yn pis present jeer pu schalt heer such 
tidingis pat tyl to pi deep pu schalt haue sorowe.’ Der of pis bing seid, pat ilk man 
aperit not, and with yn pe jer iij sonnes of pe kyng, herry, Gawferd, and Richard, 
turnede awei to pe king of fraunce ayence her owyn fader. The king of scotland, 
pe Erl of Chestr, pe Erle leycestr rosen ajyence pe king. Manye odyr warnyngis 
wer made to pe kyng, but he dispisid alle. pe secund tyme a man of Irelonde 
warnyd pis king with leiyng™* to priviest tokyns. The iij tyme a kny3t of lyndsei, 
philip of Esturby, pe french see passid, expowned to pe king in® normandy vij 
articles which he schuld amende; yf he dide pis, he schuld regne honorabili bi vij 
jeers and delyuer cristis crosse from his enmys, ellis in pe iiij ser he schuld dye 
schenfully. The thre pe first weren po whom in his crownyng he swore to kepe, 
pat is ment, holy chirche, and mak iuste lawis, and dampne no man with out 
doom. Pe iiij was to restore heritagis takun away; pe v of doyng rijtwissnesse with 
out price; pe vj was to jeld sowdis of mynystres; pe vij was to cast out Iewis, 
apart of money left to hem to go out. But pe king not amendid, my3ti and stronge 
enemys rosen ajence him, pat is his iij sonnes with pe kyng of fraunce. 

Also in pe 3er of grace M' C Ixxxiiij and xj, poope Celestyne pe iij, pe ij day 
of consecracioun, crowned harri pe v, pe son of frederik, in to Emperour vndir 
pis forme. At pe first a oope reseyvid of pe said harri bi for pe grees" of Roome 
chirch pat he defende goddis chirch, kepe pe ry;tis per of, hold iuste ristwisness, 
ajen clepe or restor pe patrimonye of peter for his my3;t yf eny wer doon awey; 
ajenward pe lord pe pope, sitting in a chaire and holding™* pe Emperour crowne 
with his feet, pe heede of be Emperour bowid downe, sette doun pe crown, whom 
anon he cast of with his feet into pe erpe, bitokenyng bi pis pat popes™* him silfe 
hath pouer to mak pe Emperour if he haue deserued, and to put doun him if he 
have deserued. But pe Cardinal stonding ny}; ajen pute on pe crown on his heed, 
pus cast doun. Also in pe jer of grace M' CC Ixxxxij for raunsom™ of kyng Rech- 
ard pat was an C M! libra, and pe white wolle of white monkis and Chanouns 
was takun and ryngis of prelatis, vessellis, crossis, chalis with gold, and schrynes 
of seintes wer rasid ofe and wellid to gedir, for pe bischoppis of Rotemage and 
bape weren in plege for part of money not jit paied. Pus seint ambrosse tellip in 
his bokis office and in his decrees pat vessellis of holy chirch and chalis owen to 
be sold for raunsom of prisoners and sustynaunce of pore men. And seint Ierom 
seip to damasus pope pat alle pingis of clerkis ben pore mennis gode. And pe 
canion lawe of pe chirch tellip pe same. 


"1 Hig., feliciter. U8 Hig., hoc. 

LI. 415-419, Higden, VII, 470. Ll. 419-435, Higden, VIII, 4-8; ll. 420-421, 
follow MSS C, D; 1. 432 follows MSS A, C, D. Li. 435-437, Higden, VIII, 10 
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condensing ; ll. 442-443: Willelmum regem Sicilia excommunicavit, et ad summis- 
sionem coegit. Ll. 444-446, Higden, VIII, 40. L\. 447-472, Higden, VIII, 46-52. 
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An holy prest in fraunce, fewke bi nam,™ in pe jer of grace M! CC cam to 
king Richard, seiyng pus, ‘Kyng,’ I seye to pe of pe part of gode almy3ti pat fulle 
soone pu 3efe pi iij worst dou;tres to mariage, lest eny wors ping bi fale to pee.’ To 
whom pe kyng seid, ‘Ipocrite, pu liest; I haue no doustir.’ And he answered, ‘pu 
hast iij: pride, auarice, and lechere.’ The’ kyng seid to his Ientil men gaderid to 
gedir, ‘I yeue my pride to templers and Ospetelers; my Couetice to monkis of 
cystens, or white monkys; my leccheris to prelatis of pe chirch.’ Treuli bei whom 
fowk hadde touchid sent hem into bondis, but he my3t not be bound. In pe jer of 
grace M! CC ij pope Onerey cursid pe Emperour Frederik pe ij for he robbid pe 
chirch, and assoilid al men fro his fidelite. And gregory pe ix renewid pe sentence, 
and bi Innocent pe iiii he was deposid. In pe jer of grace 1203, gret dissencioun 
was in pe chirch of Caunturberi, sum chesing pe priour, an oper chesing pe bisch- 
ope of Norwich bi maundement of pe king. But pope Innocent distroide pe 
chesing of eiper and sacrid Stephen. Also™* in pe jer of grace suyng,”® seint 
Robert Grothede, bischope of lincoln, died, excellently lerned in alle liberal 
artis, in logik, moral philosophi, Astronomye, and holy writte. He sent a bille 
to pope Innocent pe iiij poundryng scherply ynou; pat bigynnyth pus: ‘Our lord 
Thesus crist,’ for pis pope semed to greue chirchis of englond with vndewe and 
not wonned exacciouns, or maistirful tributis, and also for he hadde jeuun to a 
litille child, his Cosyn, a chanonry with pe next benefice to voidyng in pe chirch 
of lyncoln, whom neuerpelese pis Robert™® wold <not> reseve such <to> a 
cure of soulis which coup not gouerne him silfe. For what cause pis Robert clepid 
to be court and a cursid, apelid from pe court of Innocent to pe trone of crist. 
Wherfore it bifelle after pe deep of Robert, sum bischope in pontificalle apperid 
to pat pope, refreynyng™ in his bed by ny3t, sei< yng>™ pus: ‘Arise, wreche, 
and come to pe dome.’ And anon, pe bischopis staffe poyned him in pe side pat 
was pe left side to pe herte, wher of pe bedstre on pe morow was founde blody and 
pat pope deed. For pis cause, pou3 Robert schyned bi clere myracles, it is not 
suffrid of pe court pat he be canonysyd. 

<Innocent> v sat after gregory v monpis. pis was a frer prechour of holy 


26 J ¢., Fulk of Neuilly (0b. 1202). 
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Off. Reg., pp. 215, 182-183. Ll. 489-491, Dec. Grat., Pars Sec., C. I, Q. II, ¢. vt 
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writte. Also in pe same jer™ pope Nychol ordeyned frer Robert Culwarbi pan 
erchbischope in to Cardinale and put frer John pekkam in his stede to be <see> 
of Caunturbery. Pope Onorye pe iiij cam after Nychole in pe jer of grace 1278. 
In pe fyrst™ jer of his popehode he chaungid pe clopis of frer carmys in to pour 
whitte pat first wer ray bemed and byrelle. Also in pe jer of grace 1286, pope 
Nychol iiij of pe ordour of freris menouris sat after Onerye <v>j jer, and in pe 
iij yer after, pope Nychol commaundid pat pe chirchis of englond were taxed vp 
pe veray valew, and pe taxyng of Norwich bifore made by™ pope Innocent’ was 
void pan.* Also in pe jer of grace after suyng pope boneface pe viij, pat bi disseit 
gate pe popehede and entrid as a fox and regned as a lyon died as a dogge, made 
pe vj book of decretallis. Also in pe ser of grace 1303 king Edward pe first after pe 
conqueste sesid alle tempor <ali>tees® of clerkis, doyng hem out of his pro- 
teccioun, for pei wold not in pe jer bi fore goyng helpe hem of her godis ayeyn 
scottis; for whi pe erchbischope of cauntirbury, maister Robert Wynchelse, by 
assent of clergie hadde procurid an Inebucioun, or for beding, from be pope pat 
no clerk schuld helpe pe king with godis of pe chirch, wherfor meny cierkis for 
drede sou;ten pe kingis proteccioun. 

In pe jer of grace 1304, Benet pe iij was pope, of ordour of prechouris, not 
fully oon jer. Also in pe jer of grace M! iij® vij, pope Clement pe v pat travelid for 
to gader tresours and bildid™ castellis, dampned pe ordour of Templers, or- 
deyned pe vij book of decretallis, pat is Clemencins, but soon after he reuokid 
pe same book in a conseil which he made at vyncens.™ pis Clement first of alle 
popis translatid pe popis see fro Rome to“ auenyon, of which translacioun mych 
wondryng was made wheder it bifelle bi goddis steryng or mannis. Also in pe jer 
of grace 1316, pope John pe xxiiij™ after clement pe v satte as pope xviij jer, 
which—he semed first to haue abhomynacioun of taking of ;yftis—dampned 
first pluralite of benefice so pat bi ech curate oon aloone benefice acceptid, pe 
pope him silfe schuld haue bi certeyn jeris pe frutis of oper voyding. Mor ouer 


14 MS, was after jer. 

1% Hig., quarto papatus sui anno. 
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Also he reseyued to him pe first frutis of oper benefice, voiding bi deep or bi 
resingnyng or bi translacioun, so pe persoone enstuyd schuld excepte pe tax of 
his benefice or pe residue of taxyng. Of which cawtelis tresours vnnoumbrable 
camen to pe popis hond. Neuerpeles oft he suffrid bateil of pe duke of bauuar, 
which bar him for Emperour, and euer pe pope was ouyrcomen.™ Also pope 
Clement pe vj <was> a noble man of lettour but of largist wasting, in so mych 
pat he jafe alle dingnitees of chirchis voiding in englond to his cardinallis and 
enstorid to sett new titles for hem. For what cause king Edward pe iij of englond 
ofendid,™’ In pe jer of grace 1304* made voide or distroide such prouysyouns 
by pe pope and for bade vndir peyne of presonyng and lesyng of heed pat no 
man from hence forth schuld bryng such provisions. God for his mercy bryng his 
peple to his ordinaunce. Amen. 
Explicit hic finis libri 

46 MS, suyrtomen. 47 MS, defendid; Hig., offensus. 

M8 Cf. source. 

LI. 530-532, Higden, VIII, 284. Ll. 532-538, Higden, VIII, 286-288. LI, 
539-540, Higden, VIII, 292. Ll. 540-545, Higden, VIII, 292-294. Ll. 545-554. 
Higden, VIII, 306-308 ; ll. 547-552: damnavit primo pluralitatem beneficiorum, 
ita ut unico beneficio per curatum quemlibet acceptato, ipse papa reliquorum vacan- 
tium fructus per aliquot annos obtineret. Insuper et aliorum beneficiorum per 
mortem seu resignationem vacantium, sive per translationem, primos fructus reser- 
vavit; ita ut rector institutus taxationem beneficii sui aut residuum taxationis ac- 
ceptaret. Ll. 554-560, Higden, VIII, 338; Ul. 558-560: MS B: sub anno gratia 
millesimo ccc™ |‘quadragesimo’ of other MSS omitted| quarto provisiones per papam 
sic factas’ cassavit et nequis deinceps [also MS A) tales provisiones afferet sub pana 
capitis ecarceris interdixit. 








ZUM WEISSENBURGER KATECHISMUS 


II 


Da ich aus dem Studium des Wortschatzes fiir Wk auf Mur- 
bach als wahrscheinlichsten Entstehungsort habe schliessen 
miissen', will ich nun nachfolgend den Lautstand des Wk priifen, 
ob er ebenfalls diesen Schluss zulisst. Ich gebrauche dabei stets 
die Dissertation von Schnurr, die Hench’sche Ausgabe des Is, 
und Socins Aufsatz in den Strassburger Studien, Bd. I, 101-276. 
Zunichst stelle ich den Befund des Wk neben dem des Is mit 
Bezug auf die Lautverschiebung dar. 

1) Germ. p Wk Is 
Anlautend _ _ 
Gemination pph ph, ff (?) 
Nach I, r ph p 
Inlautend nach Vok. ff, f ff, f 

Der Zustand im Is [Hench, 83] ist nicht ganz klar, denn 
sceffidhes, conditor, kénnte die Geminata aufweisen, oder aber 
den Spirans. Die Form ist Is eigentiimlich, kénnte alemannischen 
Lautstand haben [Br. Gram. 131, b]. Das einzige ph im Is gilt 
fiir das Adverbium wf, in uphstigan, arliudit uph gardea, egredi- 


etur virga. Wk 47 skepphion. Das einzige ph im Wk 21 helphe 
wire fiir Weissenburg, nach 750, zu erwarten [Socin, Strassb. 
Stud. 1, 246]. Dadurch unterscheidet sich Wk von Is, der hilpit, 
aruuorpanan schreibt. 


2) Germ. t Wk 

Anlautend c, (einmal z) 

Gemination Zz 

In]. nach Kons. zZ 

Inl. nach Vok. Zz 

Ausl. nach Vok. z 
Wk und Is gemeinsam ist die Bewahrung des t vor r in Aluttror 
(Is), Alutiru Wk 34. Is hat eitar 42, 3, Wk eittar 42, wie auch Jc 
[Gl. 4, 23, 59], eittar uurcho. Hier haben wir also fiir beide Texte 
volistandige Durchfiihrung der Verschiebung des t. Das wire 
auch fiir Weissenburg zu erwarten [Socin, Joc. cit., 241]. 


3) Germ. k Wk Is 
Anlautend c, (ch) ch, (c) 
Germination cch cch, (ch, hh) 
Inl. nach Kons. c, ch ch 
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Inl. nach Vok. 
Ausl. nach Kons. 
Ausl. nach Vok. 


ch, hh 
c [re] 
h 


hh 
¢ [Ic] 
h 


Is unterscheidet zwischen sc vor Kons. oder dunklem Vokal, und 
sch vor hellem Vokal. Wk schreibt anlautend sc [scepphion 
47, sculdh 22], intervokalisch nach i schreibt Wk sg, aber sc 
vor sem Suffix.-nissi, auslautend erscheint einmal sg [fleisg 98]. 
In den Weissenburger Urkunden finden sich [Socin, Joc. cit., 235] 
nach Nasalen und Liquiden sowohl unverschobene als ver- 
schobene Formen des germ. k. Uber h-Verbindungen als Kenn- 
zeichen fiir Murbach, vgl. Baesecke, Abrogans, S. 49. 


4) Germ. b 
Anlautend 
Gemination 
Inl. nach Vok. 
Inl. nach m, I, r 
Ausl. nach Vok. 
Ausl. nach Kons. 


Is 
b 
pb 
b, (u) 
b 


p, b, ph 
Pp 


Wk stimmt mit Is hier iiberein, mit Ausnahme des postvo- 
kalisch auslautenden b, wo Wk in sieben Fallen stets b schreibt, 
Is dagegen 11 p gegen 6 b aufweist. 


5) Germ. d 
Anlautend vor Vok. 
Inl. nach Vok. 
Inl. nach r, | 
Inl. nach n 
Auslautend 
Gemination 


Wk 
d:t, 11: 10 
d:t, 7: 62 
d:t, 7:1 
d:t, 52: 22 
t 
tt 


Is 
d 
d:t, 194: 80 
d 
d 
t:d, 136: 2 
tt, td 


Anlautend steht die Verbindung tr im Wk fest, truhtin, truncali. 
Das d des Is ist Zeichen eines tonlosen Verschlusses [Hench, 80- 
81]. Die Lage im Wk ist etwas schwer zu erkliren [Br. Gram. 


163, Anm. 3]. Stimmlos wird dieses d doch wohl gewesen sein. 


6) Germ. p 
Anlautend 
Inl. nach Vok. 
Inl. nach Kons. 


Wk 
th:dh, 127:1 
dh:d:th, 19:5: 4 
dh:d:th, 17:3: 3 


Is 
dh 
, 41:24 


dh:d 

dh:d, 14:42 
Ausl. nach Vok. — dh:d, 14:56 
Ausl. nach Kons. dh (1) dh:d, 27:26 


Aus der Tabelle erhellt vor allem die Unsicherheit des Wk in der 
Bezeichnung dieses Lautes. Lautlich wird wohl eher Identitat 
mit, als Unterschied von Is gegolten haben. 
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Die Entwicklung eines Verschlusslautes aus westgerm. p hat 
natiirlich ein graphisches Problem ergeben, da zu jener Zeit 
meist keine feste orthographische Tradition fiir das Deutsche 
galt. Sobald man das verschobene germ. t mit z oder c bezeich- 
nete, hatte man dann zwei Zeichen fiir dentalen Verschluss- 
laut, und bis p verschoben wurde, nur einen solchen Laut. Des- 
wegen mussten eine Zeitlang in den Gebieten, wo p noch nicht 
Verschlusslaut war, lat. d und lat. t mit diesem einen deutschen 
dentalen Verschlusslaut gesprochen werden. Daraus entwickelte 
sich bei den mehr oder weniger lateinkundigen Schreibern ein 
Gefiihl fiir die Identitat des Lautwertes von geschriebenem d und 
t, und daraus wiederum die Unsicherheit, ob man den deutschen 
Verschlusslaut mit d oder mit t bezeichnen sollte. Fiir germ. p 
hat sich schon aus dem Lateinischen die Schreibweise th ergeben, 
und wenn man sonst d oder t unterschiedslos schreiben durfte, 
so durfte man es auch hier, und es erscheinen dann in diesen 
Gegenden dh und th nebeneinander. Wenn sich dann germ. p 
zum Verschlusslaut entwickelte, blieb natiirlich die alte Be- 
zeichnungsweise ganz zulinglich, vom phonologischen Stand- 
punkt aus, wie auch von dem der sogenannten breiten Transkrip- 
tion der modernen Phonetik, und konnte dann weiter gebraucht 
werden, bis eine neue orthographische “Schule” d dafiir ein- 
fiihrte. Deshalb konnte Socin [loc. cit., 243] den Schluss ziehen, 
“dass unser th in Oberdeutschland niemals spirantisch ausge- 
sprochen worden sein kann.’’ Deshalb méchte ich aus der Ortho- 
graphie des Wk allein keinen Schluss ziehen. Is gibt uns, wie 
allgemein angenommen wird, die Mittel in die Hand, den wirk- 
lichen Lautstand seiner Sprache zu erkennen. Nach Hench [81-— 
82, vgl. Br. Gram. 167c, Anm. 4] hatte Is anlautend stimmhaften 
Spirans, inlautend nach Vokalen und r wahrscheinlich noch 
stimmhaften Spirans, nach n und | dagegen wohl stimmhaften 
Verschluss, auslautend wurde dieser Verschluss stimmlos, wie das 
wohl chunt, bifant beweisen miisste, obwohl sonst dh:d den post- 
vokalischen Auslaut als stimmhaften Spiranten bezeichnen 
sollen. Fiir Wk haben wir nur eine Form mit auslautendem germ. 
p, naimlich, sculdh 3, 22, gegen Is sculdim. Wo Is inlautend nach 
n und | ein d hat, zeigt Wk nach n zweimal d, einmal dh: 
gotchundi, gotcundnisse, gotcundhi. Nach r hat Is regelmissig dh, 
Wk dh: th, 12: 3. Diese drei th’s kommen auch alle in demselben 
Wort [Abschn. A] des Textes vor, erthu 2, 13, 16 neben erdha, 
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15, 110, erda 47. Anlautend hat Is durchaus dh, Wk durchaus 
th [mit je einer Ausnahme]. Dass damit ein lautlicher Unter- 
schied gemeint wire [Br. Gram. 167c, Anm. 4], glaube ich kaum, 
denn dieses th kann sehr wohl rein orthographisch sein. Socin 
{loc. cit., 243] bringt den Beweis, dass in den Weissenburger 
Urkunden anlautendes th zu allen Zeiten “bei Weitem iiber- 
wiegt,”” waihrend im Inlaut d regelmissig ist. Bekanntlich 
herrscht beim T anlautendes th, neben inlautendem, auslauten- 
dem d. Wenn also Wk in Weissenburg abgeschrieben wurde, so 
kann dieses anlautende th rein orthographisch das “System” 
der dortigen Schreiber darstellen, denen doch ein dh [dhir, 111] 
untergelaufen ist. Gesetzt die Vorlage habe iiberall wie Is an- 
lautendes dh gehabt, so wire zu erwarten, dass dies eben in 
Weissenburg in th hatte umgeschrieben werden sollen. Die Ver- 
haltnisse im Inlaut entsprechen vielmehr denen im Is, als denen 
der Weissenburger Urkunden. 

7) Germ. g Wk Is 

Anlautend g, gh(1) g, gh, ch 


Inlautend g g, gh 
Auslautend g c, ch 


Das einzige gh im Wk ist in eittarghebon 42, sonst herrscht iiber- 
all g. Zu dem, was Braune (Gram. 88c, Anm. 2] iiber den Laut- 
wert dieser Zeichen sagt, kann ich nichts hinzufiigen. Dass aber 
der Lautstand des Wk mit dem des Is identisch gewesen ist, 
scheint mir héchst wahrscheinlich. Auslautendes g kommt Wk 
nur viermal in der Silbe -ig vor, und dass dieses g durchaus 
nicht als stimmhaft betrachtet werden muss, beweist wohl 
fleisg 98. 

Aus diesem Vergleich erhellt also, dass mit Bezug auf die 
Lautverschiebung Wk mit Is fast vollstandig tbereinstimmt. 
Die einzige Ausnahme wire Wk helphe, gegen Is hilpit. Diese 
Form kommt nur einmal im Texte vor, und zwar im Abschnitt 
A, wo sie, wie ich glaube, sehr wohl durch den letzten Ab- 
schreiber in den Text hat kommen kénnen, denn nach Socin 
herrschte zu dieser Zeit in Weissenburg ph. 


Zum Vokalismus des Wk ist Folgendes zu bemerken: 

1. Is unterscheidet sich vom Wk darin, dass es vereinzelte 
nicht umgelautete Formen mit germ. a aufweist. Wk ist der Um- 
laut allgemein durchgefiihrt, wo er nicht wie tiberall im Fran- 
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kischen durch Konsonantenverbindungen verhindert wird. Die 
einzige Ausnahme, mannisginimo 94 neben mennisgi 96, 98, ist 
mit Is manniscnissa zu vergleichen. 

2. In der Behandlung des germ. e stimmen Is und Wk im 
wesentlichen iiberein, selbst die Schreibweisen ae, e caudata, und 
e kommen in beiden Texten vor. In einzelnen Wértern nimmt Is 
eine Sonderstellung ein: nimlich Wk erdho, edho, Is odho, Frg 
odo. Wk uuela, Is uuala. 

3. Uber germ. u und o gilt dasselbe. Auch hier weisen Is und 
Wk einen Unterschied in einem Wort auf, Wk sulih, Is solih. Wk 
truhtin, Is druhtin, Wk ubar, Is ubar stimmen iiberein dem T 
gegeniiber, der trohtin, truhtin hat. [Warum Schnurr, S. 26 fiir 
T nur 238, 2 trohtin zugeben will, weiss ich nicht.] Neben dem 
Gegensatz sulih:solich wire wohl ein anderer zu stellen, Wk 
uueroldem, uueruldi, uueroldi:Is uueraldi, uueraldim. Im allge- 
meinen scheint die Form solih zur siiddeutschen Schicht zu ge- 
héren, swlih zur Fuldaer. Fiir uueralt wire a-Vokalismus allge- 
mein ahd. gelaiufig, neben o-Vokalismus; u-Vokalismus bucht 
Graff nicht, er kommt aber Wk 115, 116 uueruldi vor. Ich er- 
wihne in dieser Beziehung ags. weoruld, woruld. 

4. Die germanischen langen Vokale ae, e, i und u werden Wk 
und Is ganz parallel behandelt. 

5. Germ. 6 ist Is teilweise erhalten [0, oo], teilweise diph- 
thongiert [uo]. Die Verhiltnisse sind [Hench, 66] o:uo, 14:78. 
Wk hat ua und uo in dem Verhiltnis 17:4, darunter einmal ua 
aus ga korrigiert [106], einmal uo aus ue(?) [24]. Drei von diesen 
uo-Formen kommen neben zwei ua-Formen im Abschnitt A vor, 
eine uo-Form im Abschnitt B neben zwei ua-Formen. Sonst 
kommt nur ua in Wk vor. Diese Schreibung ua ist eben fiir 
Weissenburg charakteristisch [Braune, Gram. 39c, Anm. 8, Socin, 
loc. cit., 224-225]. Dagegen ist oa fiir Weissenburg nur am An- 
fange und selbst dann nur zweimal belegt, wahrend im Wk eine 
von diesen ua Formen deutlich aus oa verbessert worden ist. 
In der Hinsicht war die Vorlage wohl nicht weissenburgisch. In 
ihr kann natiirlich entweder die Isidorische Form, 0, 00 oder uo, 
oder das alemannische oa gestanden haben. Dass der Ab- 
schreiber in Weissenburg fiir diese ua-Formen verantwortlich 
ist, kann man aus der Verteilung der iibriggebliebenen uo-For- 
men schliessen. Im Abschnitt A schreibt er die ersten drei Diph- 
thonge mit uo [9, 24 (2)], um von dort ab ua [25, 34] zu schreiben. 
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Im Abschnitt B schreibt er die ihm wohl bekannten Formen 
huar [41], merhuara [46], mit ua, um dazwischen anthruoft, 
emulationes, mit uo zu schreiben. Dieses anthruoft ist nach Graff 
eben Wk vereinzelt, die Form sollte anthruofti sein, Ja querelas, 
hruafti, Gl. 2, 321, 4 clamor, gehruafti, O. anaruafti. Ich méchte 
daher annehmen, dass der Abschreiber hier die Form seiner Vor- 
lage hat stehen lassen. Wenn dem so ist, so deutet das auf eine 
Vorlage aus Murbach, denn alemannisch hitte zu dieser Zeit 
wohl schon ua gestanden, und vom Bairischen ist in Wk keine 
Spur. Das einmalige oa im Abschnitt D kénnte auf ein dlteres 
alemannisches Original zuriickgehen, es kann aber auch auf 
andere Weise in die Weissenburger Abschrift hineingekommen 
sein. Die Form steht naimlich als drittes Wort der letzten Seite 
der Hs. [vgl. Enneccerus, Tafel 28]. Schon siebenmal in diesem 
Abschnitt hatte der Schreiber sein ua geschrieben. Nehmen wir 
an, dass in der Vorlage entweder ein Isidorisches 0, oder 00 ge- 
standen hitte: der Schreiber, der die neue Seite wohl neu an- 
fingt, schreibt seiner Vorlage getreu go-, sieht ein, dass es ua 
heissen sollte, setzt getrost ein a, goat, und schreibt dann iiber 
das o ein u, das ihn daran erinnern sollte, das o zu radieren und 
ein u einzuschreiben, vergisst aber am Ende die Verbesserung 
zu machen. Wie dem auch sein mége, bleibt doch die Tatsache 
bestehen, dass ein oa in Weissenburg etwas Unerhértes wire, 
und etwas, was eher in Murbach in die Vorlage hatte kommen 
kénnen, wenn’s wirklich in der Vorlage goat hiess. 

6. Die Behandlung der germ. Diphthongen ai, au ist mit 
einer einzigen Ausnahme Wk und Is dieselbe. Diese Ausnahme 
ist Wk 34 gilouban mit ou gegeniiber sonstigem au. Zu bemerken 
ist, dass auch diese Ausnahme im Abschnitt A auftritt, und 
zwar als erstes Wort mit germ. au, ausser der Konjunktion auh 
(5, 7, 32). Sonst wird dieses Verbum, sowie das Nomen gilauba 
insgesamt neunmal mit au geschrieben. 

7. Fiir germ. eu kennt weder Is noch Wk io, sondern nur eo, 
oder nach der bekannten Regel, iu. Daneben hat Is einmal ue, 
Wk einmal iu in thiubheit 47, wo eo zu erwarten wire, 0 thiob. 
Das erklart Schnurr [S. 29] wohl mit Recht, als Annaherung an 
das Alemannische, und ist, fiige ich hinzu, ebensogut in Mur- 
bach als in Weissenburg zu erwarten. 


Baeseckes Formel [A brogans, 4] ‘‘Frinkische, vielleicht sogar 
rheinfrinkische Verschiebungsstufe, im Verein mit schwachen 
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Priteriten auf -t6én, das bedeutet fiir uns: Murbach und der 
Kreis um den ahd. Isidor’’ lasst sich mit Bezug auf die Priteriten 
fiir Wk nicht anfiihren, denn es gibt keine einzige schwache 
Form des Priteritums im ganzen Text. Anzufiihren wiren viel- 
leicht die Partizipien gimartorot 101, gihuuizzinot 50. 

Ich wurde durch den Vergleich der beiden Ubertragungen des 
Lateins im Wk und Is, sowie durch andere Belege im Wort- 
schatz des Wk dazu gefiihrt, die Vermutung aufzustellen, dass 
unsere Hs des Wk eine Weissenburger Abschrift eines Mur- 
bacher Originals sei. Ich habe bei der Durchpriifung des Laut- 
stands im Wk denselben Verschiebungszustand gefunden wie im 
Is, wenn ich die Form helphe richtig erklirt habe. Bei der 
Priifung des Vokalismus im Wk fand sich auch im wesentlichen 
Ubereinstimmung mit Is, nur dass der Zustand des Is anschei- 
nend etwas Alter ist, als der unsrer Hs von Wk. Der Hauptunter- 
schied hier ist die Schreibung des Diphthongen uo, ua, and wenn 
ich diese richtig verstanden habe, so weist unser Text auch hierin 
nach Murbach. Ich glaube daher, die nétige Begriindung fiir 
meine These gefunden zu haben, dass auch Wk mit in das Bild 
von Murbacher Tatigkeit gegen Ende des 8. Jhs gehért, und dass 
unsere Weissenburger Handschrift in Weissenburg nach einem 
Murbacher Original geschrieben worden ist. 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 


University of Wisconsin 





OLD ENGLISH @er ‘if’ 


Common in the poetry and not infrequent in the older prose, 
clauses headed by OE. der ‘if, if only’ turn up in two knotty 
passages of the verse. Although this conditional use of a local 
particle is noteworthy, the idiom has not been exhaustively 
treated in grammatical writings on Old English,! and, lacking a 
detailed study of the expression, editors have needlessly emended 
Christ and Satan 107 and indecisively interpreted Beowulf 2573. 
Here follow, therefore, some general findings, along with line- 
notes on these two passages. 


I 


As a starting-point we should take the instances which are 
plainly referable to a Latin source. There are eighteen Old 
English passages in which der translates si, e.g. der we us selfum 
demden (=si nosmet ipsos dijudicaremus), Cura Pastoralis 
415.7;? eleven passages where the Latin has nisi, e.g. der me pin 
@ an ne hulpe (=nisi quod lex tua meditatio mea est), Psalms 
[Paris MS.] 118.92; and three examples of eala Ser which cor- 


respond to Latin utinam, e.g. eala der hi ne meahion (=utinam 


1 The best list from the prose is given by J. E. Wiilfing, Die Syntax in den 
Werken Alfreds des Grossen (Bonn, 1894-1901), 11, 143-144. From the older scholar- 
ship should be mentioned: F. J. Mather, Jr., The Conditional Sentence in Anglo- 
Saxon (Berlin, 1893), pp. 79-80. More recent treatments: Hans Méllmer, 
Konjunktionen und Modus im Temporalsatz des Altenglischen (Breslau, 1937), 
pp. 33-34; Hans-Oskar Wilde, ‘Aufforderung, Wunsch und Méglichkeit,’ Anglia 
Lx111 (1939), 332, 367-368. On the poetry: L. L. Schiicking, Die Grundziige der 
Satzverkniipfung im Beowulf (Halle a. S., 1904), §§30, 72; Fr. Kiaeber, ‘Notizen 
zu Cynewulfs Elene,’ Anglia xx1x (1906), 271-272 [regarding der . . . meahte at 
Elene 979, Juliana 570). 

? Lengthy quotation is not feasible here; save for out of the way examples I 
content myself with references to line or verse. Translating si: Orosius (ed. Sweet) 
190.11, 214.5; Cura Pastoralis (ed. Sweet) 415.7; Boethius (ed. Sedgefield) 11.13, 
51.6, 64.2, 95.32, 140.6; Matthew [Ru] (ed. Skeat) 11.21, 11.23, 12.7, 23.30, 
24.24, 24.43, 26.24; Psalms [Cotton MS.] 50.121; Psalms [Paris MS.] 80.13, 
105.19. 

* Translating nisi: Orosius 68.20, 70.5; Cura Pastoralis 37.9, 305.18, 443.17; 
Matthew (Ru'] 24.22; Vercelli Homilies (ed. Forster) v1.88; Pseudo-Matthaei 
Evangelium (ed. Assmann) 215 (=nisi iussio tua daret mihi [Tischendorf, Evan- 
gelia Apocrypha, p. 58)); Vita Patrum (ed. Assmann) 263 and 265 (cf. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, xx111, 56c); Psalms (Paris MS.] 118.92. 
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...mnon possent), Boethius 110.16.‘ Over a near-by range der 
similarly translates forsitan, quasi, and sedtamen.® 

A pretty solid basis for further work can thus be laid down 
upon the Latin. Staying within Old English, however, we might 
safely proceed from another set of circumstances, for der several 
times alternates with OE. gif in manuscript variants, e.g. gif he 
wolde (MS. O, with gif on an erasure of ber, MSS. ST having 
per), Vercelli Homilies 1.22, and gif bu me hate (MS. N, =per 
pu me hete MS. J), Pseudo-Matthaei Evangelium 215.° 

On such grounds, then, about thirty-five examples can be es- 
tablished beyond gainsay. Rather surprisingly, this scanty ma- 
terial takes in almost every der that is justifiably suspect in the 
corpus of Old English prose. Analogous examples are hard to 
find and harder to back up, but Wiilfing gathered a few satis- 
factory specimens of the usage from places in the Alfredian 
writings where the Latin is freely rendered.’ For my own part, 
having searched through the other prose texts with a watchful 
and even covetous expectancy, I am willing to add less than half 
a dozen further references.* Apparent and borderline cases, on 
closer inspection, nearly always qualify as instances of der 
‘where.’® Like the clearcut examples these questionable ones also 
dwindle out before A’lfric’s time. 


‘ Translating ulinam: Boethius 110.16; Canticum Moysi ad Filios Israhel 
{Lambeth MS.] (ed. Lindeléf) 40 [= Deut. 32.29]; Meters 8.39. 

5 Compare: 7 ber hund odde wulf odde fox odde bera on befangen hebbe 
(=et forsitan ex eo lupus, ursus, canis aut vulpes gustaverit), Poenitentiale 
Pseudo-Ecgberti (ed. Raith) 1v.23; per he hit for worulde wendan meahte ((?) 
= quasi fera maligna), Juliana (ed. Strunk) 570; der s{e] mettruma lichoma hine 
adreogan meahte ({?]}=sedtamen corpus debile adjutorium forte non sustinet), 
Cura Pastoralis 455.27. 

® Where Ru! has der in the passages already cited, the other Gospel MSS. 
nearly always have gif. 

7 Wiilfing (op. cit.) has most of these: Orosius 88.5, 90.27, 122.10, 132.21; 
Cura Pastoralis 217.21; Boethius 100.3, 105.5, 112.10. I am unable to admit 
Wiilfing’s example from Bede’s History (ed. Smith) 474.21 [=Miller’s edition 
28.20]; the Latin has ubi and NE. ‘where’ gets the meaning out. 

® Certainly belonging here is: per ic wiste hu ic ut fulge, Vercelli Homilies 
1v.255; probably also: ber he his hlafordes ceap werige, Confessionale Pseudo- 
Egberti 337. I do not understand Spindler’s various readings for Conf. 231, and 
Leechdoms (ed. Cockayne) 1, 398.3 is doubtful (but see footnote 20 below). 

* Several such examples are cited under per IJ in Liebermann’s glossary to 
his edition of the Laws; the least objectionable instances are [JJ Air 13.2, 3, but 
the Latin uses ubi both of these times. I leave them out of account for this rea- 
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In dealing with the verse, we get, for the most part, only in- 
direct help from the Latin parallels.‘° Although Thorpe and 
Grein seem not to have understood the idiom very well," later 
scholars have identified and agreed upon a set of passages ac- 
ceptable by inference from what is certain. For a listing of these 
we have the twenty-two citations under per III in the Holt- 
hausen-Kéhler revision of Grein’s Sprachschatz. All are valid and 
should be studied by way of line-notes in recent editions of the 
individual poems. Omitted for various reasons from the Sprach- 
schatz, but handled more or less at length and with little division 
of opinion in such editions, are eight additional references.” 

Altogether, then, the expression can be quoted about seventy 
times. While this is too seldom to warrant much rule-making, 
some recurrent features of usage deserve notice. 

On the whole, the verbs are subjunctive in these clauses. 
Thirty-eight passages have the subjunctive unequivocally, 
twenty-one of which translate verbs subjunctive in the Latin, 
and another of which answers to a Latin indicative." In fourteen 
passages the verb is irresolubly ambiguous, but the Latin has the 
subjunctive here in the two available sources.“ In thirteen pas- 
sages the verbs are preterite plurals in -om (9xx), -un (2xx), and 
-an (2xx); apparently indicative, these too may be viewed as 
subjunctive, and, having gotten at the sources of ten of them, I 





son; see, however, Bennet, Syntax of Early Latin, I, The Verb (Boston, 1910), 
p. 90 (‘In a few instances ubi seems to have nearly or quite the force of si’). 

1° Other than Beowulf all the texts, prose and verse, have a more or less re- 
mote Latin background; in the poetry, however, only the Psalms and the Meters 
furnish examples where the source-word is clear; for references see footnotes 2-4. 

1 Compare Thorpe’s treatment of Christ 1107, 1313, and Guthlac 424; as 
also Grein on Meters 24.4. Cf. P. J. Cosijn, ‘Anglosaxonica Iv,’ Paul und Braunes 
Beitrage, xx111 (1898), 113. 

12 Not entered in the Sprachschatz under per III, but under wendan read as 
si, are the examples of der in Juliana 570 and Elene 979. Now to be added are: 
Beowulf 1835; Christ 1313; Soul and Body I 85; Meters 8.39, 25.69; and Christ and 
Satan 107 (discussed below). 

18 For the latter see the quotation above from Psalms 118.92. In the main, I 
shall give the statistics only on these points. The Latin carries weight chiefly 
where there is ambiguity in the Old English. 

4 These are mostly first or third person singular preterites in -e, for example, 
with their originals, ber . . . wiste (=si sciret), Matthew [Ru'] 24.43, and per ic 
him ne at onette (=nisi . . . praeoccupassem), Vita Patrum 263. 
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find that each time the Latin verb is in the subjunctive.“ A 
second singular preterite in -est appears twice; here again the 
Latin is subjunctive, and so, I take it, may be the Old English.” 
We are left with but two examples of the indicative: per he 
geselan meg, Guthlac 318, and per de bid manna pearf, Beowulf 
1835; in the first, however, the conditionality is carried by meg, 
and the second may not belong here after all.” 

Stylistically the expression is used in several ways. Although 
subordination of course prevails, there are four unmistakable in- 
stances of anacoluthon."* A conclusion is otherwise present, how- 
ever, the der-clause following it, sometimes like an afterthought, 
in thirty-seven passages. The protasis with der comes first in 
twenty-eight instances, among which are fourteen examples, a 
remarkably large number, with a der... donne construction, 
e.g. Ser we us selfum demden, Sonne ne dem(de) us n6 God, Cura 
Pastoralis 415.7. This pairing-off of adverbs (cp. der... der 
and donne . . . donne) might make us think that even here a good 
deal of the deictic force is left in der; after gif, however, such 
Sonne-clauses are certainly commonplace; take, for example, 
from the poetry alone, Genesis B 409, 618, Christ 190, and 
Andreas 344. Once in a while the der-clause is used parentheti- 


cally in the protasis (cf. Cura Pastoralis 305.18, Beowulf 762), 
and this occurs several times, as if for variety’s sake, after an 
opening gif-clause, e.g. gif hwylc man mid arwan deor ofsceote 
...7 per hund...on befangen habbe...ne abite his nan 
cristen man, Poenitentiale Pseudo-Ecgberti tv.23.2° Combination 


% See Eduard Sievers, An Old English Grammar (3rd ed., trans. by A. S. 
Cook, Boston, 1903), §365, Note 2. 

6 Tbid., Note 3; the examples are Boethius 11.13 and 95.32. 

17T have doubtfully excluded the following: ber hwilc ungedefe bing on 
gedon bid, Leechdoms, 1, 398, 3; see Wyatt’s explanation, Am Anglo-Saxon Reader 
(Cambridge, 1922), p. 254 (per . . . on =)eron), but cf. footnote 20 below. 

18 Cp. Boethius 110.16, Meters 8.39, Canticum Moysi 40, and Christ 1313. 

19 Similarly, Cura Pastoralis 217.21; Orosius 214.5; Boethius 64.2, 95.32, 
100.3, 105.5, 112.10 (= Meters 25.69), 140.6; Vita Patrum 263, 265; Psalms 80.13, 
118.92. 

20 Compare Gif man ofslea mannan on folcgefeohte odde for nyde, ber he his 
hlafordes ceap werige, feste XL nihta, Confessionale Pseudo-Egberti 337; and, 
again, Her ys seo bot hu du meaht pine eceras betan gif hi nellab wel wexan, oppe 
per hwilc ungedefe bing on gedon bid, Leechdoms, 1, 398.3. In the Poenitentiale I 
might construe per with on if Latin forsitan were not behind jer. We run into the 
same trouble with der wind to come, but no more examples are available. 
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with both gif and donne is seen in Cura Pastoralis 217.21: gif 
se weobud ufan hol nare. & Sar wind to come, Sonne tostencte he 
da lac. The policy of breaking up such complicated and sustained 
periods may easily interfere with our understanding of the 
usage. 
II 
Nu ahte ‘ic’ gewald alles wuldres! 
Deer ic moste in Seossum atolan #xBele gebidan 
hwet me drihten god deman wille, 
fagum on flora, nu ic feran com 
deofla menego to Sissum dimman ham! 
Ac ic sceal on flyge and on flyhte Sragum 
earda neosan, and eower ma, 
pe Ses oferhydes ord onstaldon. 
Christ and Satan 106-113. 


So the MS., disregarding the corrector’s touches save for the 
interlined ic, the capitalization and the punctuation being of 
course my own. But all editors have in some important way al- 
tered the spelling.” The challenged words are mu 106, emended to 
iu ‘formerly,’ and ber 107, emended to er ‘before.’ 

The first revision yields a speech out of keeping with what 
has happened already in the poem and kills a reading altogether 
in line with the plot. According to this story, which surely does 
nothing very heretical to the Biblical tradition, Satan mever 
‘possessed control of all glory.” He has hoped for it, sought it, 
missed it, and now at this point he harks painfully back. The 
phrase gewald ealles wuldres is a follow-up to similar bits in the 
first sixty lines of the poem: 

22 Duhte him on mode bet hit mihte swa, 


pet hie weron seolfe swegles brytan, 
wuldres waldend. Him Ser wirse gelamp . . . 


55 Duhte pe anum pet Su ahtest alles gewald... 


59 Wendes du durh wuldor Szt pu woruld ahtest, 
alra onwald, and we englas mid Sec. 


The last two passages, spoken chidingly by his underlings, tell 


*1 See G. P. Krapp’s The Junius Manuscript (New York, 1931), p. 234, note 
to line 106. M. D. Clubb, Christ and Satan, an Old English Poem (New Haven, 
1925), followed the original scribe, rejecting ‘ic’, but in translating was swayed 
by the readings based on emendation (nu ‘but now,’ ber ‘whereas,’ and moste 
‘was forced’). 
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Satan nothing new; he knows as well as they and we do that he 
never got past the stage of wishful thinking. The change of nu 
to iu in line 106 thus makes him a liar to no purpose or gives him 
a bad memory about what he otherwise too well recalls. It is 
true that he has ‘once’ (iu) been better off than at the time of this 
infernal harangue: 


44 Hwet, we for dryhtene iu dreamas hefdon! 
81 Ic wes iu in heofnum halig engel. 


Perhaps it was these two instances of iu that called forth the 
emendation. In them, however, Satan tells the modest truth: 
past delights he claimed, but not a one-time power over every- 
thing. 

There is in his mu the touch of old hypothesis and a nice 
irony that should go unspoiled. Having lost all chance of power, 
Satan still covets it even now within the depths, and acutely 
aware of the hour repeats his mw in line 109. ‘Control of all glory’ 
would have been sweet while he was a halig engel—how so much 
sweeter would it not be now. 

The second revision (ber to er) does not do further outrage 
to the story, patching up in a way the flaw in the first emenda- 
tion, but it is likewise open to condemnation on critical and 
grammatical grounds. Here ber means ‘if,’ and getting rid of it 
obliterates the quick turn in Satan’s thought from lingering de- 
fiance to sobered strategy. 

Reading @r ic moste, Grein-Kéhler make moste= NE. ‘must,’ 
along with but two other examples (Beowulf 1939, 2886) where 
motan seems to convey necessity.” But the formula der . . .moste 
is well authenticated elsewhere in clauses of condition, i.e. ac 
per ic nu moste bin mod gefiderigan, Boethius 105.5 (much the 
same, Meters 24.4), ber we for eowerre agenre gnornunge moste, 
Orosius 122.10, ber ic be moste mid me ledan, Soul and Body I 
141, and, finally, der he . . .wealdan moste, Beowulf 2573-74. Save 
in the Beowulf passage (for which see below), moste in these is 
traditionally interpreted as ‘might,’ by good odds the preferable 
reading here in Satan 107. 

The speech at this point should be carefully examined beside 
its analogue in Genesis B (especially lines 368-390 and 401-403). 
In each soliloquy Satan weighs the chances of God’s relenting, 


#2 See under motan (close of the [unrevised?] entry). 
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finds them slight, and meditates upon vengeance. The possibility 
of liberation is tentatively stated (ahte ic, Genesis 368: ahte ‘ic’, 
Satan 106), and in each poem after an eloquent pause the re- 
signed conclusion opens with ac. The section from Genesis goes as 
follows: 
368 Wa la, ahte ic minra handa geweald 
and mosteanetid ute weordan, 
wesan ane winterstunde, ponne ic mid bys werode— 


aclicgaS me ymbe_ irenbenda, 
rided racentan sal. ... 


388 ... pericahte minra handa geweald— 
ac Soliap we nu prea on helle 


Here bonne ic mid bys werode carries the threat, unspoken in our 
version. In Christ and Satan too, however, a donne-clause after 
dimman ham (line 110) would not be unexpected. What does 
appear is the der . . . ac construction which, in spite of the punc- 
tuation adopted by modern editors, seems to occur also in lines 
388-389 of the passage just quoted from Genesis.” This stylistic 
device is rarer than the apodosis with donne, but in one of the 
Old English passages where eala der translates Latin utinam the 
succeeding clause begins with ac (see the Junius copy of Meters 
8.39). After gif such turns with ac are probably not at all un- 
common, a good illustration occurring in Psalms [Paris MS.] 
136.6. 

Viewing the present passage thus, as it fits into the thought 
of the poem, in the light of its dramatic counterpart, and in 
terms of other idioms containing der, we can translate: 

Had I control of all the universe now! If I could only look forward in this 
dreadful domicile to whatever the Lord God is willing to grant me, outlawed 
in the depths, now that I have brought a host of devils to this gloomy home! 


However, I and the rest of you who established the beginning of pride must time 
and again in flying and in flight seek out abodes. 


Ill 


Scyld wel gebearg 
life ond lice lessan hwile 


*3 The editors put a period after geweald, line 388; Krapp begins a new 
paragraph with Ac. But the stylistic parallel in ac, Genesis 371, suggests that 
both conjunctions be interpreted with the same punctuation. 

*4 Compare also the Old Saxon Heliand, lines 4031 ff., 5358-59. 
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mzrum peodne bonne his myne sohte 
Ser he py fyrste forman dogore 
wealdan moste; swa him wyrd ne gescraf 
hred et hilde. 

Beowulf 2570-75. 

A troublesome passage, all of the perplexities about which I 
do not offer to simplify. Klaeber’s extensive note tells the story 
of doubt.” He is himself responsible for the reading of der... 
moste as ‘if... might,* yet he seems never to have had to- 
gether in hand the several justifying illustrations of der... 
moste which I have assembled above. Hoops, taking the more 
popular contrary view (moste ‘musste’), has likewise left them 
out of account.”’ Now that the reading of Christ and Satan 107 
has been cleared up, however, it is Klaeber who gains support 
from the kindred examples. 

The sequence lessan ... bonne... der is syntactically like 
the swidor... bonne... gif found earlier in Beowulf 1139-40. 
The force of a comparison is qualified by a condition. Our own 
passage with jonne . . . der is paralleled by two other such con- 
structions in the poetry, i.e. selre... bonne... der, Soul and 
Body I 76-80, and swerra ... bonne... bar, Christ 1490-95. 
These examples also considerably fortify Klaeber’s position. 

If this settles the business about der in the passage, my pres- 
ent responsibilities should end here. But other difficulties, with 
sources of their own, need straightening out. 

The puzzle regarding wealdan is made somewhat easier if we 
bring to bear two unremarked parallels. Klaeber notes that py 
fyrste connects up with lessan hwile and that forman dogore 
varies the cliché forman side. Not too conclusive, however, are 
the examples of wealdan with an expression having to do with 
‘time.”* Better comparisons would be swegl side weold, Exodus 

*6 Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (3rd ed., Boston, 1936), p. 
216. For further examples of der with magan see Boethius 110.16; Cura Pastoralis 
455.28; Matthew [Ru'] 24.24; Beowulf 762, 797; Christ 1313; Guthlac 318. For 
moste after gif see also Elene 1003, Christ 1403. 

%* Fr. Klaeber, “Studies in the Textual Interpretation of ‘Beowulf’,” Mod- 
ern Philology 111 (1906), 464. 

27 Johannes Hoops, Kommentar sum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 274, 
note on lines 2573-75. 

*8 It is only fair to say that Klaeber adopted the examples from other com- 
mentators in order to deal justly with a view not altogether his own; he reads 
simply, ‘if he might have controlled events.’ Hoops: ‘den ersten Tag erleben.’ 
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105, and seo weold hyra bega sibe, Riddles 53.7. The passage from 
Exodus contains an important clue, since swegl is generally 
treated as a mistake for segl;** if this interpretation is right, then 
things as well as men could be looked upon as governing the 
course and extent of time. 

Now everyone seems to have taken the he of line 2573 and 
the him of line 2574 as references to Beowulf himself. But why 
not make at least the first, and perhaps both of them, stand for 
scyld?® It was a new shield, especially prepared for this combat 
(cp. lines 2337-41), made all of iron because wood could not 
avail against the dragon’s flame, and now brought forth for 
initiation. A good shield, it sufficed for too short a while to merit 
great praise; such is the major import of the lines, and I would 
read them as follows: 

The shield protected Beowulf for a briefer period than he might have ex- 


pected if, appearing for the first time (forman dogore), it could have controlled 
[ie. extended] that period ( py fyrste) ; so fate did not assign it glory in battle. 


Like moste, sohte is preterite subjunctive; swa does not seem to 
me equivalent to ac ‘but’ (so Klaeber’s note, but see his glossary 
under swa IJ), and the reading ‘wo (swa)’ offered by Hoops, has 
no attractions; instead of ‘triumph,’ hred means ‘glory’— Beo- 
wulf gained the latter, but his shield did not. 
HowAaRD MERONEY 
State Normal School 
Fredonia, New York 


2° So, in the notes, even F. A. Blackburn; see his Exodus and Daniel (Boston, 
1907), p. 40. 

3 W. J. Sedgefield for a while (see Am Anglo-Saxon Verse-Book [Manches- 
ter, 1922], p. 167) took he as Beowulf but related forman dogore to scyld, translat- 
ing: ‘if only he had been allowed to prevail on that occasion, on the first day (of 
its use)’; less venturesome is the note in his editions of Beowulf (1913*= 1935*), 





NEW LIGHT ON SEALSFIELD’S CAJUTENBUCH 
AND GESAMMELTE WERKE 


One of the puzzling questions in Sealsfield’s curious life that 
remains unanswered is why he quit publishing when he did. In 
the year 1844 the American press and American authors from 
Boston to New Orleans took great interest in discussing him and 
his works,' and during the next three years, at least, the two 
German collections of his works brought him even greater at- 
tention. Although widely acclaimed in Europe and America dur- 
ing the forties he failed to publish even that which he had on 
hand at the end of that decade and for which he had signed a 
contract of publication with the Metzler’sche Buchhandlung, 
Erhard’s firm, on July 10, 1844.? 

In the following pages a recently discovered letter is pre- 
sented which brings some new information about this period and 
which will contribute to the understanding of this tempera- 
mental man.* It shows some of the personality difficulties existing 
between Sealsfield and his eighth publisher, which contributed 
to his premature silence, for political conditions in Germany and 
the poor condition of Sealsfield’s eyes do not fully explain why 
completed works for which a contract had been signed were not 
published. 

Discussion in this letter centers on the Cajiitenbuch and its 
incorporation into the collected edition of his works. The Caji- 
tenbuch was first published by Friedrich Schulthess in Ziirich 
under a contract with Sealsfield limited to one edition of 1250 
copies.‘ On August 18, 1844, Sealsfield, who had already signed 
a contract with Metzler for collected editions of his works, sold 
the Cajiitenbuch rights to Baedecker for a period of seven years.‘ 
This gave Baedecker extensive rights of publication during this 
time and might have harmed Sealsfield had Erhard, Metzler’s 


1 Karl J. Arndt, “‘Sealsfield, ‘The Greatest American Author’,’’ A merican- 
German Review, June, 1941. 

2 The original contract is in the Goethe-Schiller Archiv at Weimar. Its exist- 
ence has been termed “doubtful” by Heller and Leon. See: Heller and Leon: 
Charles Sealsfield, Bibliography of his Writings, etc. St. Louis, 1939, p. 44. 

8 The original is in the Goethe-Schiller Archiv at Weimar. It is published here 
by courtesy of the Archiv. 

* Original in Goethe-Schiller Archiv, Weimar. Not listed by Heller and Leon, 
op. cit. 
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representative, not managed an agreement with Baedecker 
whereby the latter limited himself to furnishing copies of the 
Cajiitenbuch for the two editions of collected works being pub- 
lished by Metzler and reserving for himself no more than the 
right to publish an illustrated edition of the work.‘ 

In the preceding year Sealsfield had experienced an extensive 
sale of his works in pirated American editions. This and probably 
other unpleasant experiences with publishers made him suspi- 
cious of Erhard, who had already obtained the rights to his other 
works and a claim to all unpublished works.‘ Unkind insinua- 
tions followed and the letter given below pays considerable at- 
tention to answering some of these in a manner so exact and 
detailed that the resentment felt by Erhard is abundantly clear. 
In the correspondence published by Faust, Sealsfield on Novem- 
ber 21, 1849 complains that Erhard has been silent for two 
years !° In the following letter by Erhard we have an explanation 
of causes which probably brought on this unusual silence be- 
tween publisher and author. Except for correction of obvious 
orthographic slips the letter is presented as originally written. 


Stuttg 27 Septbr. 1845. 


28 
Euer Wohlgeboren 
verehrtestes Schreiben vom 24 ds erhielt ich gestern, zugleich mit 
den Reinschriften aus Elberfeld, von welchen ich hier ein von 
Badecker u. mir fiir Sie gefertigtes Ex. beilege.* Inzwischen 
werden Sie meinen Brief vom 23 Sept. erhalten haben, womit ich 
Ihnen die Anzeige machte, dass die Uebereinkunft zwischen B.’ 
u. mir zu Stande gekommen sey u. das Wesentliche derselben 
mittheilte. Der Umstand, dass die Reinschriften in Mainz nicht 
mehr gefertigt werden konnten, und ich von B., der ihre Ferti- 
gung unmittelbar nach seiner Heimkehr tibernommen hatte, 
selbige weit friiher erwarten konnte, den Vertrag selbst aber 


5 A. B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield, der Dichter beider Hemisphiren. Weimar, 
1897, p. 238 f. 

* This is the contract between Baedecker and Metzler (Erhard) providing 
for the inclusion of the Cajiitenbuch in the collected edition of Sealsfield’s works 
as volumes 14 and 15. Baedecker agreed to print the copies in the exact format of 
the Metzler collected edition and to omit his name from the title page. This dis- 
covery shows that the Gesammelte Werke were not originally issued as described 
in Heller and Leon, op. cit., pp. 14, 16, 18. 7 Baedecker. 
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Ihnen um so mehr gleich mittheilen wollte, da ich, nicht im 
Besitze des von Herrn B. mitgenommenen Concepts, iiber den 
Inhalt Ihnen nur aus dem Gediichtnisse referiren konnte, war 
es, was mich veranlasste, der Reinschriften abwarten zu wollen. 
Als diese allzulang ausblieben, versiumte ich nicht, um Sie 
nicht langer in Ungewissheit zu lassen, Ihnen die Nachricht vom 
Abschlusse zu geben. Habe ich dieses vielleicht etwas zu lange 
aufgeschoben, so bitte ich deshalb um Entschuldigung u. nehme 
Ihre wohl etwas scharfe Riige dariiber willig an. Ich erlaube mir 
tibrigens dabei gelegentlich zu bemerken, dass, wenn ich in der 
Beantwortung Ihrer Briefe dfters langsam bin—ein Factum, das 
ich zugebe, u. das wohl auch das Einzige ist, worin ich Ihnen 
bisher Grund zu Klagen gegeben zu haben glaube—wihrend Sie 
mir stets rasch antworten,—was ich ebenfalls dankbar zugestehe 
—dabei doch auf unsere vdéllig verschiedenen Verhdltnisse zu 
sehen ist. Sie sind ein, von jedem Geschaft, das er sich nicht 
selbst auflegen will, véllig freier Mann, der ganz allein iiber seine 
Zeit disponiren kann, will er einen Brief schreiben, die Thiire 
seines Zimmers abschliesst u. den Besuchenden wieder abziehen 
lasst. Ich sitze in meinem Arbeitszimmer zwischen dem Comp- 
toir und dem Verkauflocal: vom friihen Morgen bis zum spaten 
Abend kommt bald ein Autor, bald Jemand, der sonst etwas mit 
mir zu sprechen wiinscht, einer meiner Commis, eine Anfrage 
aus der Buchdruckerei, der Schriftgiesserei, ein Kiinstler, Holz- 
schneider, Lithograph etc., Correcturen, die ich, wie jetzt eben 
Ihre Werke, selbst zu lesen mir vorbehalten habe, es sollen 
Ankiindigungen gefertigt, eine Versendung angegeben werden 
u.s.w. Ich darf u. kann, méchte ich es auch noch so gerne thun, 
Niemanden abweisen, muss alle diese Anfragen beantworten, die 
erforderl. Anordnungen treffen.® Es ist daher stets eine Art von 
Kunststiick, namentlich fiir lingere Briefe—wie sie bei der Cor- 
respondenz mit Ihnen haufig vorkommen—die Zeit herauszu- 
schlagen, und benutze ich auch jeden Moment, so schreibe ich 
doch dfters mehrere Tage an einem Briefe an Sie. Diese nur un- 
volistandige Skitze wird, wie ich glaube, hinreichen, um zu 
zeigen, dass wenn meine Antworten weniger prompt sind, als die 
Thrigen, dies nicht in Mangel von Aufmerksamkeit von meiner 


* These interruptions explain some of the syntactical confusion found in 
later sentences. 
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Seite liegt, sondern in Geschaftsverhaltnissen, deren Beseitigung 
ausser meiner Macht steht. 

An Ihre Riige wegen der Verspaitung meines Briefes kniipfen 
Sie jedoch noch eine Reihe von weiteren Vorwiirfen, deren Beant- 
wortung ich besonders auch der Form wegen, in der Sie sie 
geben, mir schuldig bin, wenn auch schon friiher ich selbige voll- 
staindig widerlegt zu haben glaube. 

Was zuerst die Annullirung des Art. F® Ihres Vertrags mit B. 
betrifft, so sagte ich Ihnen gleich als Sie mir zum erstenmal 
dariiber schrieben, ausdriicklich zu, dafiir zu sorgen, da ich ganz 
einverstanden mit Ihnen von jeher war, dass Sie dieses ver- 
langen miissen. Am Schlusse meines Briefes vom 9 Sept. wieder- 
holte ich diese Zusage nochmals. Ich sagte daher Herrn B., dass 
Sie, um jede spitere Differenz zu vermeiden, die ausdriickliche 
Annullirung wiinschen, was auch er ganz natiirlich fand u. er- 
klarte, dass er diese Annullirung Ihnen senden werde. Hitte er 
sich dessen geweigert, so wiirde ich gar nicht mit ihm abge- 
schlossen haben, da mir dadurch unméglich geworden wire, die 
fatale Stelle des Prospects zu beseitigen, die eigentlich besagte, 
“Hier verspricht man euch die gesammelten Werke, aber alle 
diirft ihr deshalb nicht erwarten, ob auch das Cajiitenb. dazu- 
kommen werde u. wann, das ist vielmehr héchst zweifelhaft.” 
Herr B. war sofort auch vollkommen einverstanden, dass das 
Cajiitenbuch neben Siiden u. Norden in dem Prospecte als solche 
genannt werden, “die seiner Zeit gleichfalls dieser Ausgabe sich 
anschliessen sollen” u. mit seiner ausdriicklichen Zustimmung 
wurde sodann das Cajiitenbuch im Prospecte auf diese Weise 
mit aufgefiihrt. Da er u. ich diese Annullation, nachdem wir 
iiber die Aufnahme des Cajiitenb. in die Sammlung iibereinge- 
kommen, als etwas sich von selbst Verstehendes, nach seiner 
ausdriicklichen Zustimmung zur angefiihrten Aenderung des 
Prospectes und nach seiner Zusage, einen Zusatz zum Contract 
mit Ihnen zu machen, als eine abgemachte Sache betrachteten, 
so tibersah ich—was ich jetzt, da ich sehe, dass Sie Misstrauen 
hegen, ob diese Annullirung kommen werde, sehr bedaure,— 


* F “Die Aufnahme des ‘Cajiittenbuchs’ seitens des Herrn Erhard in die 
von ihm zu veranstaltende Ausgabe mehrer Werke des Herrn Verfassers, darf 
vor Ablauf des Jahres 1851, mit welchem Ablaufe das Verlagsrecht an Herrn 
Charles Sealsfield zuriickfallt, dem Publicum tiberhaupt nicht in Aussicht ge- 
stellt werden.” 
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dariiber eine besondere Bestimmung in den Mainzer Vertrag 
aufzunehmen, die von seiner Seite nicht die mindeste Schwierig- 
keit gehabt haben wiirde. Ich erinnerte ihn tibrigens, ehe wir un- 
sere Papiere wegriumten, nochmals daran, und er notirte sich 
auf das von mir geschriebene Concept des Vertrags, das er mit 
den Reinschriften mir wieder sandte, dass ein solcher Zusatz zu 
machen sei. Ich lege Ihnen diese Notiz von seiner Hand ge- 
schrieben hier bei, die Sie einstweilen, bis der Zusatz selbst in 
Ihren Hinden ist, tiberzeugen wird, dass weder von B’s Seite ein 
Anstand obwaltet, einen solchen Zusatz zu geben, noch an mir 
die Schuld liegt, wenn Sie ihn bisher weder direct von B. er- 
halten haben, noch ich Ihnen denselben heute mitbeilegen kann, 
wie ich nach der Abrede mit B. gehofft hatte. Diesem hatte ich 
naimlich gesagt, er solle diese Annullirung als Zusatz zu seinem 
mit Ihnen geschlossenen Vertrage auf ein besonderes Blatt 
schreiben u. dieses mit den Reinschriften mir senden, um es dann 
zugleich mit dem Mainzer Vertrage Ihnen senden zu kénnen. 
Statt dessen muss er nun aber seine freilich nicht deutliche bei- 
folgende Notiz nach seiner Riickkehr so verstanden haben, dass 
diese Annullirung dem Ihnen mitzutheilenden Ex. des Mainzer 
Vertrags beigeschrieben werden sollte, was mit der Kirche ums 


Dorf gehen hiesse, neue Schreibereien, neuen Zeitverlust herbei- 
fiihren miisste. Er sagt nimlich in seinem vor mir liegenden 
Briefe vom 21. Sept., der die Reinschriften brachte: 


“‘Hierbei iibersende ich Ihnen drei Abschriften unseres in Mainz geschlossenen 
Vertrags, nebst dem Entwurf, erstere von mir bereits vollzogen. Sie wollen nun 
die Giite haben, das fiir mich bestimmte Ex. auch Herrn Sealsfield zuzusenden, 
der dann wohl die Giite haben wird, einen Nachtrag in Bezug auf meinen mit 
ihm abgeschlossenen Contract beizufiigen.”’ 


Mit heutiger Post geht nun ein Schreiben an ihn ab, worin 
ich ihm bemerke, er habe mich in Mainz missverstanden, Ihr 
Wunsch sey ein Zusatz zu seinem Contract mit Ihnen zur Annul- 
lirung von dessen Art. f gewesen, nicht aber eine Beifiigung 
einer solchen Annullirung zu dem Contracte zwischen ihm u. mir, 
und er mége mir doch umgehend diese Annullirung, auf be- 
sonderem Blatte geschrieben, fiir Sie einsenden, da Sie iiber 
deren Ausbleiben missmuthig seyn, vielleicht gar bei ihm oder 
mir Arriére-pensées deshalb argwohnen kénnten. Damit B., der 
in solchen Sachen etwas ungeschickt scheint, nicht nochmals 
missverstehe und vielleicht eine Erklarung sende, der es an der 
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bindenden Form fehlt, schlug ich ihm zugleich die Fassung vor, 
und zwar wie folgt: 

“Nachtriiglich zu dem zwischen den beiden Unterzeichneten unterm 13/18 Aug. 
1844 abgeschlossenen Vertrage tiber das Cajiitenbuch wird hiermit, nachdem 
Herr Sealsfield und die Metzlersche Bg unterm 3 Sept., auch Herr Badecker u. 
die M’sche Bg unterm 19/24 Sept. d. J. tiber die Aufnahme des Cajiitenb. in die 
‘Gesammelten Werke yon Charles Sealsfield’ sich vereinigt haben, die Bestim- 
mung des Art. f des obgenannten Vertrags von 13/18 Aug. 1844, wonach die 
Aufnahme des Cajiitenbuchs Seitens des Hn. Erhard, Firma M’sche Bg, in die 
‘Ges.Wke.v. Ch.S.’ dem Publikum nicht in Aussicht gestellt werden sollte, fiir 
aufgehoben erklirt.”’ 


Da ich nicht den mindesten Zweifel hege, dass B., was er 
miindlich zusagte genau schriftlich erfiillen wird—wie denn auch 
in Mainz das Concept des Vertrags nur einmal von mir nieder- 
geschrieben u. ihm iibergeben worden zur Fertigung der Rein- 
schriften, ohne dass dasselbe von Einem von uns beiden unter- 
schrieben worden ist, sondern blos von mir u. ihm miindlich u. 
ohne Zeugen erklirt worden, dass wir beide dieses Concept als 
bindenden Vertrag ansehen werden—so hoffe ich Ihnen in ca. 8 
Tagen die schriftliche Annullirung B’s von Art. f iibersenden zu 
kénnen, wodurch dann dieses leidige Intermezzo beendigt wire. 
Um Sie jedoch auch in der Zwischenzeit jeder Besorgnis zu iiber- 
heben, erklare ich Ihnen hiermit: 
dass ich so lange, bis die Annullirung des in Art. f Thres Vertrags vom 13/18 
Aug. 1844 ausgesprochenen Verbots, das Cajiitenbuch fiir die Sammlung Ihrer 
Werke in Aussicht zu stellen, von Seiten Badeckers in Ihren Hianden seyn wird, 
fiir alle u. jegliche Nachtheile, die Ihnen aus der InAussichtStellung des 
Cajiitenbuchs im Vorworte u. im Prospect Ihrer gesammelten Werke von Seiten 
Bideckers entstehen kénnten, cavire, und diese InAussichtstellung gegen Ba- 
decker vertrete. 


Diese Erklarung diirfte, wie ich denke, Sie vollstandig beruhigen, 
bis die Annullirung in Ihrer Hand ist, und jeden Zweifel heben, 
als sey von B.’s oder meiner Seite je beabsichtigt gewesen, Ihnen 
diese Annullirung vorzuenthalten. Uebrigens behalten Sie im- 
merhin den Vertrag zwischen uns vom 1/3 Sept. zuriick, bis Sie 
die Annullirung von B.’s Hand erhalten haben: ich habe bekannt- 
lich dessen Einsendung nicht ein einzigesmal erinnert. 

Sie kommen sodann mit den weiteren Vorwiirfen, der Con- 
tract wegen des Cajiitenbuchs bringe Ihnen nur Schaden u. Sie 
hatten ihn nur zu meinem Vortheile ratificirt, ich hatte Ihnen 
eine Reihe von Zumuthungen gemacht, die Ihnen nachtheilig 
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u. nur mir Vortheil bringen sollen, zuerst die Preiserhéhung um 
6 Kr., dann die Vertheilung der Auflage von 8000 Ex. in zwei 
Auflagen von je 4000 Ex., dann hatte ich Ihnen zugemuthet, den 
Contract wegen des Cajiitenb. mit B. aufzuheben u. sich einen 
namhaften Verlust dabei gefallen zu lassen, den 10mal ge- 
machten Vorwurf, Sie hitten einen bereits gefertigten Contract 
wieder zu meinem Schaden geandert, bringe ich zum 11nmal, ich 
hatte mich beim Anfang unserer Verbindung verpflichtet, die 
Lebensbilder in der 2n Aufl. bedeutend wohlfeiler zu geben, vor- 
ausgesetzt dass 200 Ex. mehr gedruckt werden diirfen, ich hatte 
Ihnen den verhassten Prospect undelicat genug an den Hals ge- 
worfen.'° 

Ich will Ihnen und mir die Zeit nicht rauben, um nochmals 
in eine ausfiihrl. Widerlegung all dieser Vorwiirfe einzugehen: 
einige Worte u. Bemerkungen dariiber bin ich aber mir schuldig, 
so gerne ich sie vermeiden wiirde u. so gewiss auch ich solche 
Erérterungen nicht abermals herbeigefiihrt hatte. 

Ueber den Contract wegen des Cajiitenb. habe ich in meinem 
Briefe vom 9 Sept. mich weitlaiufig erklart. Ich habe Sie nicht 
aufgefordert, das Cajb. ebenfalls noch nachtriaglich der Samm- 
lung anzuschliessen. Sie vielmehr schlugen es mir vor, aber zu 
Bedingungen, die ich nicht eingehen konnte; ich machte Ihnen 
darauf einen Gegenvorschlag, den Sie annahmen. Der Vertrag 
ist der Art, dass ich am Cajiitenbuche selbst vor 7 Jahren gar 
nichts gewinnen kann, u. ob ich dann noch die Ihnen zu bezahl- 
enden ca. 1500 fl herausbekommen kann, ist so problematisch, 
dass ich verniinftigerweise dieses sehr zweifelhaften méglichen 
Nutzens halber auf den Vertrag nicht eingehen konnte. Mein 
Motiv dazu war rein, die abschreckende contradictio in adjecto 
beim Prospecte wegzubringen, dadurch dem Absatze der 13 
Bde der Sammlung unter die Arme zu greifen. Finden die 13 
Bande keinen Absatz, so ist es (freilich in weit geringerem Masse, 
da Sie das Honorar von 5 Carolins jedenfalls erhalten, als mein 
Schaden) auch Ihr Schaden, weil dann keine neue Auflagen zu 
machen sind. Finden Sie aber Absatz, so ist es, da die neuen 
Auflagen wieder Honorar geben, ebenso Ihr Nutzen wie der 
meinige. Nicht allein diese sehr wichtige Riicksicht macht den 


1° As in the original. Confusion is due either to anger or to an interruption, 
as explained at the beginning of the letter. 
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Vertrag fiir Sie vortheilhaft sondern zugleich auch noch eine 
zweite ebenso wichtige, dass die Verschleuderung des Cajiitenb. 
bei Badeckers Abgange aufgehoben ist. Ich kann daher un- 
méglich zugeben, dass dieser Vertrag Ihnen nur Schaden bringe 
u. mir Vortheil, bin vielmehr entschieden der Ansicht, dass die 
Vortheile desselben iiberwiegend auf Ihre Seite fallen, u. wollen 
Sie die Verhaltnisse irgend einem erfahrnen Buchhindler zur 
Beurtheilung vorlegen, so bin ich ganz einverstanden u. zum 
Voraus gewiss, dass er Ihnen sagen wird, Sie diirfen sehr zu- 
frieden seyn, auf diese vortheilhafte Weise die doppelten Nach- 
theile, die Ihr Vertrag mit Badecker unausbleiblich fiir Sie her- 
beigefiihrt hatte, weggeschafft zu sehen. 

Was die Erhéhung des Preises um 6 Kr (!) betrifft, so muss 
ich ebenso zuriickweisen, dass ich dabei einen pecuniaren Vor- 
theil bezweckte oder habe. Ich habe, um diesen Vorwurf nicht 
héren zu miissen, dem Vorschlage sogleich beigefiigt, dass ich, 
weil ich keinen Profit dabei wolle, dagegen erstens stiarkeres Um- 
schlagpap., als beabsichtigt war, nehmen, zweitens die Lieferung 
statt blos auf dem Riicken geleimt, jeden Bogen mit Faden 
geheftet ausgeben werde. Jeder Buchhindler kann Ihnen be- 
stattigen, dass schon die Mehrkosten des Heftens mit Faden 
iiber das blosse Leimen bei den 13 Bdn (ca 260 Bogen) mehr 
kosten als diese 6 Kr. Wenn Ihnen oder mir in Brugg eingefallen 
wire, dass, wenn der Preis statt 12 fi 54 Kr. auf 13 fl bestimmt 
wird, dann derselbe gerade mit der Bandezahl 13 harmonirt, 
hatten Sie, méchte ich noch fragen schon damals nur einen Au- 
genblick Anstand genommen, 13 fi in den Vertrag zu setzen, u. 
wire es, nachdem wir dieses entdeckten, nicht eigentlich unver- 
zeihlich gewesen, den Preis wegen dieser 6 Kr. so queer, nicht 
quadrirend zu belassen? 

Uber die Griinde der Vertheilung der Aufl. v. 8000 in zwei v 
4000 habe ich, als ich sie Ihnen vorschlug, mich so ausfiihrl. aus- 
gesprochen, dass ich nichts Neues zu sagen wiisste, u. Sie er- 
kannten auch die Zweckmissigkeit derselben damals ganz an. 
Mir bringt sie den Nachtheil, dass ich den Satz von 260 Bogen 
statt ein nun zweimal bezahlen muss: ich entschloss mich aber 
doch dazu, weil ich glaubte, dadurch die Werke am besten vor 
Veraltung zu bewahren, ihren Absatz zu beférdern, was wegen 
kiinftiger, wieder zu honorirender Auflagen Ihnen abermals mit 
zu gut kommt. Welches Opfer soll dagegen mit dieser Vertheil- 
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ung fiir Sie verkniipft seyn, da Sie dessen ungeachtet das ganze 
Honorar in den friiher bestimmten Terminen voll erhalten? So 
sehr ich mich besinnen mag, so wiisste ich doch nichts aufzu- 
finden, was auch nur einem Opfer ahnlich sehen kénnte. Dessen 
ungeachtet stipulirten Sie dabei, dass die Befugnis vom in 
Hefte 1000 Ex. mehr zu drucken, cessiren solle, was Sie wohl 
nicht verlangt hatten, wenn Sie nicht der Ansicht gewesen 
wiren, die Unterlassung des Drucks dieser 1000 Ex. sey vortheil- 
haft fiir Sie, und da ich ohnehin bei der jetzigen Erscheinungs- 
weise in kleinen Heften diese besondere Verbreitung vom ersten 
Hefte nicht mehr fiir wesentlich hielt, so verzichtete ich auch 
ohne weiteres darauf, wiewohl ich Ihnen gestehe, dass ich nicht 
begreifen kann, wie Sie irgend einen Nachtheil fiir Sie darin 
erblicken konnten, wenn ein Bruchstiick einer Schrift in grésserer 
Anzahl gedruckt worden wire; im Gegentheile glaube, es wire, 
namentlich wenn die Erscheinung in ganzen Banden beibehalten 
worden wire, in Ihrem Interesse gewesen, mich aufzufordern, 
zur Beférderung der Verbreitung diesen Extradruck eines Bruch- 
stiickes doch ja nicht zu unterlassen. 

Ihnen die Zumuthung der volligen Aufhebung des Contracts 
mit B. je gemacht zu haben, entsinne ich mich durchaus nie. Es 
lag ja auch friiher nie in meiner Absicht, das Cajiitenb. in nachs- 
ter Zeit schon in die Sammlung aufzunehmen, sondern erst vor 
4 Wochen nahm ich auf Ihre Anregung diese Idee zum erstenmal 
auf. Ich gab Ihnen vielmehr bloss den Rath, im Badecker’schen 
Contract die Zeit von 5 Jahren wegzubringen zu suchen, um das 
unvermeidliche Schleudern mit dem Cajiitenbuch, dessen Nach- 
theile fiir Sie, Sie u. H. Ziegler viel zu leicht nahmen, wegzu- 
bringen u. um diesen Zweck zu erreichen sich néthigenfalls einen 
Verlust gefallen zu lassen, u. in dieser Richtung den Vertrag mit 
B. zu dndern. Ich bin auch heute noch der Ansicht, dass es vor- 
theilhafter fiir Sie gewesen wire, dem B. am Honorar nachzu- 
lassen, als den Contract mit ihm, wie er ist, bestehen zu lassen. 
Durch meine Vereinigung wegen des Cajiitenb. mit B. u. mit 
Ihnen—wiewohl Sie die Ansicht dussern, sie bringe Ihnen nur 
Schaden, den Vortheil aber mir—ist nun freilich jene Anderung 
Ihres Vertrags mit B. unnéthig geworden, u. ich glaube, man 
darf Ihnen gratuliren, so ohne Opfer erreicht zu haben, dass 
diese Verschleuderung nicht mehr droht. 

Wenn ich beriihrte, dass den in Brugg abgeschlossenen Ver- 
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trag™ zu meinem Nachtheile abzuindern von mir zugegeben 
worden sey, so geschah dies allein u. musste geschehen, um Ihnen 
zu beweisen, dass mein Motiv, auf der Festhaltung Ihrer Zu- 
stimmung vom 3 Sept. zu bestehen, nicht sey, weil ich im 
letztern Vertrage Vortheile fiir mich sehe, die ich nicht mehr auf- 
geben wolle, sondern allein, weil ich bereits mit B. die Zusam- 
menkunft bestellt hatte, diese nicht mehr abbestellen konnte u. 
vor diesem compromittirt gewesen wire. Weit entfernt, Ihnen 
dariiber einen Vorwurf zu machen, erwihnte ich iibrigens blos 
mein Verhalten dabei, dass ich, wiewohl der Vertrag von Brugg 
abgeschlossen gewesen sey, ihn aufgegeben u. einen mir nach- 
theiligern mir hatte gefallen lassen. Ubrigens erinnere ich mich 
nicht, seit diese Episode voriiber ist, auch nur ein einzigesmal 
den Gegenstand beriihrt zu haben, und wiirde ihn auch diesmal 
vermieden haben, ware ich nicht zur Beriihrung gezwungen 
gewesen, um mein jetziges Verhalten ins gehérige Licht zu 
setzen. 

Was den Preis der 2n Aufl. der Lebensbilder betrifft, so ist 
ganz richtig, dass bei Abschluss des ersten Vertrags dariiber, 
wonach die beiden ersten Bande zunichst gedruckt werden soll- 
ten, sofern der zu itibernehmende Vorrath nicht iiber etliche u. 
60 Ex. betragen wiirde, ich Ihnen vorschlug, die Aufl. um 200 
stirker zu machen, damit dagegen der Preis etwas erniedrigt 
werden kénne. Allein bekanntlich blieb es dabei nicht. Sie 
drangen darauf, dass ich mich auch entschliesse, die Bande 3 bis 
5 gleich anzuschliessen, u. die bedeutenden Vorrithe von Bd 4 
bis 6 von Schulthess anzukaufen, deren Zahl sich, so wie Bd. 3 u 
die Transatlantischen Reiseskizzen bei Orells, bei der Uber- 
nahme noch weit bedeutender herausstellte als sie angegeben 
hatten. Fiir das baare Geld, das ich fiir die Ubernahme Exe. 
bezahlen musste, bewilligte mir der Vertrag das papierne Surro- 
gat noch weitere 200 Exe drucken zu diirfen, die ich, soweit diese 
Zahl die der tibernommen Exe. iiberstieg, abermals honoriren 
musste. Durch diese Zuthat der Bande 3 bis 5, die viel bedeuten- 
dere Auslage fiir die iibernommenen alten Exe., hat sich nun 
meine Auslage fiir Honorar u. Ubernahme in ein ganz anderes 
ungiinstigeres Verhiltnis gestellt, als wenn nach dem ersten 

% Contract of July 14, 1844, which specifically provides for the publication 
of Sealsfield’s last works Osten und Westen and Kleinere Lebensbilder. Original in 
Goethe-Schiller Archiv, Weimar. 
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Contrackt Bd 1 u 2 vorerst allein erschienen wiren, wobei ich 
nur eine kleinere Summe fiir iibernommene Exe zu zahlen ge- 
habt hatte. Aber auch die Bewilligung des 2n Vertrags, statt 
1250, 200 Ex. weiter zu drucken als Ersatz fiir die baar erkauften 
Ubernahme Exe verminderte den Werth der Bestimmung des in 
Vertrags, statt 1050, 1250 Ex aufzulegen praktisch in hohem 
Grade od. annullirte ihn fast: denn, dass es auch im giinstigsten 
Falle lange Jahre dauern miisse bis auch nur 1250 Ex. abgesetzt 
seyn wiirden u. man an die letzten 200 komme, war nicht zu 
verkennen. Eine Zusage, die ich fiir Bd 1 u 2 bei 1250 Aufl. u. ca. 
60 Ubernahms Ex. geben konnte, auch auf die 5 Bde ausdehnen 
zu wollen, wenn ein 3 bis 5 Bd dazu gekommen, die Auflage um 
noch 200 Ex. vergréssert worden u. diese 200 Ex. wieder be- 
sonders honorirt oder dafiir alte Exe um baar Geld angekauft 
werden mussten, wiirde denn doch eine Zumuthung seyn, die 
auf keine Weise zu begriinden wire. Ich war auch weit entfernt, 
eine solche Zugabe zu geben bei Abschluss des 2n Vertrags, der 
die gesammten Verhiltnisse véllig anders unter sich gestaltete, 
noch beantragten Sie beim Abschluss des 2n Vertrags einen 
niedrigern Preis als fiir die le Auflage, den ich auch um so weniger 
hatte stellen kénnen, da im neuen Druck auch die Bogenzahl 
sich vermehrte. Ich erinnere mich schon einmal miindlich, ich 
glaube als ich Sie zum erstenmale zu besuchen die Ehre hatte, 
als Sie den hohen Preis der Lebensbilder beriihrten, dieses Ihnen 
auseinander gesetzt zu haben, u. dass Sie damals durch diese 
Erlauterung sich befriedigt erklarten. Ohne Zweifel werden auch 
Sie nun sich entsinnen, dass der Gegenstand bereits zur Erérter- 
ung gekommen, u. schon friiher von mir nachgewiesen worden, 
wie dabei mich keinerlie Vorwurf, meine Zusage nicht erfiillt zu 
haben, treffen kann. 

Den Prospect ersuchte ich einen hiesigen Freund, Dr. Weis- 
ser, der wohl von hiesigen Literaten der geeignetste war, nach 
den Materialien, die Sie mir sandten, auszuarbeiten, u. theilte 
ihn dann Ihnen mit. Er gefiel weder ihm selbst u. mir, noch Ihnen 
recht, und Sie fanden selbst die Nothwendigkeit, lieber noch 
einiges zuzufiigen, zu dndern u. zu streichen, als ihn, wie er 
urspriinglich abgefasst war, in die Welt zu senden. Darin scheint 
mir denn doch keine Indelicatesse von meiner Seite zu liegen, u. 
diese wiirde mir wohl eher vorzuwerfen seyn, wenn ich einen 
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Prospect ausgeschickt hatte, dem Sie Ihre Zustimmung nicht 
gegeben hiatten. 

Doch schliessen wir diese Erérterungen, die ich nicht herbei- 
gefiihrt habe und die ich contre coeur niederschrieb, aber auf 
Ihre etwas bittern Angriffe, die ich fiir durchaus unbegriindet 
halten muss, nicht unterdriicken konnte. 

Ich habe, seit wir in Verbindung stehen, mir stets zur Pflicht 
gemacht, in der Correspondenz jede Ausserung zu vermeiden, die 
Ihnen missfallig seyn kénnte. Ich machte mir namentlich zur 
Pflicht, wenn ein Gegenstand abgemacht, ein Vertrag abge- 
schlossen war, Beschwerde fiihrend iiber einzelne Bestimmungen 
desselben oder iiber dessen Gesammtheit darauf zuriickzukom- 
men, wiewohl in unsern bisherigen Vertragen nicht wenige 
Punkte sind, die ich spiter eingegangen zu haben bedauerte. Ich 
habe stets vermieden, Ihnen zu sagen, ich hatte in diesem oder 
jenem Ihnen ein Opfer gebracht, es sey diese oder jene Bestim- 
mung nur zu meinem Schaden u. nur zu Ihrem Vortheile. Das 
wahre Interesse des Autors u. seines Verlegers wird gewiss, nach 
meiner innigsten Uberzeugung u. nach meiner Erfahrung, viel 
besser gewahrt, wenn beide auf friedlichem u. freundlichem 
Fusse mit einander verkehren. Durch fortwahrendes Zuriick- 
kommen auf lingst geordnete Sachen u. stets widerholte Vor- 
wiirfe iiber Vertrige, wozu Beide friiher ihre Zustimmung 
freiwillig gegeben haben, wird das freundliche Verhiltnis gar zu 
leicht untergraben, und man zankt sich, macht sich gegenseitig 
Unlust, ohne dadurch irgend etwas zu erreichen. Bitte daher 
angelegentlichst, verehrtester Herr Sealsfield! lassen Sie uns aus 
unserer Correspondenz Alles entfernen, was den Andern reitzen 
kann. Es mag seyn, dass Sie aus Ihren bisherigen Erfahrungen 
mit Buchhindlern sich abstrahirt haben, man miisse dieses genus 
animantium unter scharfer Zucht halten, stets ihm das Schwerdt 
iiber dem Nacken schweben lassen. Allein ich versichere Sie, dass 
ich zu dieser Kategorie nicht gehére. Vorwiirfe, die ich nicht 
verdient zu haben glaube, iible Laune u. tible Behandlung 
wecken viel mehr in mir eher den Advocaten, den Sie neulich in 
mir zu finden glaubten. Sehr empfinglich dagegen bin ich fiir 
freundliche Behandlung. Lassen Sie daher, verehrtester Herr! 
mich nochmals bitten, in diesem freundlichen Tone kinftig 
unsern Briefwechsel zu fiihren: auch mein eifriges Bestreben wird 
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seyn, keinen Missklang herbeizufiihren, und gewiss wird eine 
solche friedliche u. freundschaftliche Verbindung auch unsern 
beiderseitigen Nutzen in geschiftlicher Beziehung am besten 
férdern. 

Eben erhalte ich noch das le Ex. von Liefg 1 u 2 der Werke. 
Da der Buchbinder erst morgen die Umschlage erhalt u. ablie- 
fert, so werden Sie die weitern 5 Bde dann mit der 3n u. 4n Liefg 
in etwa 8 Tagen erhalten. Morgen beginnt die Versendung. 

Mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung stets 

Euer Wohlgeboren 
gehorsamster 
Hein. Erhard 


Kar J. ARNDT 


Louisiana State University 
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SCHWEIZER ANGLISTISCHE ARBEITEN. STUDIES ON THE SYNTAX 
OF THE ENGLISH VERB. By Britta Marian Charleston. Verlag 
A. Francke A G, Bern. Pp. x+209. 


It is refreshing in this exciting period of war to come upon 
this quiet objective study of the English verb. It is based upon 
the well known philological treatises on the subject and the ma- 
terials gathered by the author in her own reading of English 
books. A fine sense of historical development pervades the trea- 
tise. The functions of the verb treated here are based on usage in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, but this usage is always 
compared with that of earlier times and that of today. 

The treatment falls into three sections: (1) the Time— 
Spheres and the Tenses, (2) the Verbal aspects, and (3) the 
Moods. These verbal functions are presented in considerable de- 
tail and are everywhere ably discussed. There are a good many 
valuable materials gathered together here, which will be helpful 
to students of the English verb. 

I desire here to discuss the author’s treatment of Verbal As- 
pect, as this is a field of language study where the views of 
scholars still vary widely. I myself have wavered, holding differ- 
ent views at different times in my life. I now associate the word 
aspect with its Latin meaning looking at, a way of looking at the 
action. I now always think of aspect as a property of the verb, 
something that belongs to all verbs, as tense, mood, voice, etc. 
In present-day English whenever we desire to say anything we 
must tell whether we are looking at the action as a finished whole, 
as a fact or as going on. For the expression of the former idea we 
employ the common form of the verb: “‘I hear a bird singing.” 
“T eat breakfast at seven.” “I ate breakfast at seven.” “I have 
already eaten breakfast.” For the expression of the latter idea 
we use the expanded form of the verb: “I am eating breakfast.” 
“‘We have been working since early this morning.” This is what I 
call aspect. It tells how we are looking at the action. The first 
form I call terminate aspect as we look at the action as a finished 
whole, as a fact. The second form I call progressive aspect as the 
action is represented as going on. 

In Old English this was not true. Both forms were terminate 
and progressive. Later after a long period of development the 
two forms became differentiated as we find them today, one of 
the greatest changes that have taken place in our language. As a 
survival of older usage the expanded form is sometimes still 
terminate, especially in certain expressions in lively language, 
but in general it is now intimately associated with the idea of 
progression. Something new has come into our language—aspect, 
terminate aspect and progressive aspect. 

The author of the treatise has quite a different idea of verbal 
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aspect, something quite complicated, in marked contrast to the 
simple idea just described. She divides aspects into subjective 
and objective. They are called subjective when the speaker re- 
gards the action subjectively, i.e. in relation to himself. They are 
called objective when the speaker regards the action objectively, 
i.e. not in relation to himself. I take up here the objective aspects 
first. The treatise distinguishes four, imgressive, progressive, 
effective, iterative. 

The ingressive aspect calls attention to the beginning of an 
act: “The baby is waking up,” is beginning to be awake. The 
ingressive idea is here indicated by the adverb up. There are 
other ways to express ingression. It has become quite common 
here to use ingressive copulas, get, turn, become, grow, run, £0, 
etc.: “He go#t angry.” “The cow ran dry.” “The engine went 
dead.” There are still other ways to express ingression. The ex- 
panded form of the verb is progressive: ‘‘The children are play- 
ing in the yard.” The effective aspect calls attention to the end 
of the act: ‘“The doctor does not expect him to live out the whole 
day.”’ The effective idea is here indicated by out. We often indi- 
cate repetition, iteration by the suffixes -le, -er: cackle, giggle, 
patter, flutter, etc. The author offers a full explanation of these 
forms, which she calls aspects, but I have given here only a few 
examples by way of illustration. 

These so called aspects, with the exception of the progressive 
form, do not seem to me to be real aspects. These forms do not 
have general meaning belonging to all verbs, but are special de- 
vices to convey particular meanings. I call them ingressives, ef- 
fectives, iteratives. But the author of the treatise has good 
authorities back of her in calling these forms aspects. I used to 
call them so myself. 

In the subjective aspects, according to the treatise, the 
speaker regards the action subjectively, i.e. in relation to him- 
self. He may assume three positions. He may stand before the 
act: “‘I am going to write” (prospective aspect). In the act: “I 
am writing’’ (introspective or imperfective aspect): After the 
act: “I have written” (retrospective or perfective aspect). As can 
be seen by the examples the author’s subjective aspects do not 
differ in any way from her objective aspects. The idea in both is 
the same only that in her examples of subjective aspects she 
gives the aspects novel names instead of the usual ones em- 
ployed in her objective aspects, thus “I am going to write.” 
(prospective aspect) contains the progressive form of the in- 
gressive verb go and thus means literally ‘‘I am approaching the 
beginning of the act of writing.” The love of the novel is often 
strong and sometimes leads to error, as here. In “‘I have written” 
(retrospective or perfective aspect) have written is not an aspect 
at all. It is a tense, the present perfect tense. 
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The strangest thing that I have found in the treatise is the 
statement that the simple forms of the verb are neutral as to 
aspect, have no aspect. For many centuries English-speaking 
people have been developing aspect in the simple forms of the 
verb. These forms now indicate clearly that the speaker is look- 
ing at the act as a finished whole, as a fact: ‘‘Lead simks’’ (fact). 
“T hear (fact) a bird singing.’’ “I saw (fact) him do it.”’ The simple 
forms, like all the other common forms of the verb, now have 
terminate force, hence are aspect forms. 

GeEorGE O. CURME 


Fallbrook, Calif. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS. EDITED WITH TRANSLATION AND 
Notes. By A. J. RoBERTSON. (Cambridge Studies in Eng- 
lish Legal History.) Cambridge: University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxvili+555. 


In his general preface Professor Hazeltine, as editor of the 
series, refers to this volume as “‘one of the principal source-books 
for the study of early English history.” Here, printed with care 
from the best originals, are one hundred and thirty-five exam- 
ples of Anglo-Saxon legalistic writing. Together with translations 
here too are inferences and arguments that, scattered through 
more pages of notes than there are pages of text, earn for the 
book the title history itself. 

Devoted less to the charters than to the transactions behind 
them, Miss Robertson displays her texts according to the chro- 
nology of the events which they record, the selection being gov- 
erned in such a way as to leave few gaps in the decades from 743 
A. D. to 1066. This yields at least a weak kind of continuity and 
a set of types various enough to please almost everyone a little. 
Grammarians will take pleasure in the editor’s wealth of offer- 
ings from Mercia and Kent, while antiquarians will commend 
her virtuosity in exhibiting the rare and curious. But a more set- 
tled purpose would have made the choice of texts less mixed and 
compromising. The term ‘‘charter,” generously applied to wills, 
leases and grants of land, minutes of court proceedings, library 
inventories, and marriage agreements, had no fundamental de- 
cisiveness in the selection. Several of the documents, moreover, 
are ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ only in the sense that they are about Pre- 
Conquest ‘affairs, late copies, done into fourteenth-century 
English, gaining a place alongside contemporary parchments. 
Thus the collection is hardly kept in bounds by the seeming 
exactness of its title. Violating, in turn, the principle of events 
by which Middle English versions are admitted, a principle of 
language is directive in the exclusion of Latin and of macaronic 
texts. Without representation, therefore, are charters in Latin 
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save for Anglo-Saxon boundaries, in spite of their immense bulk 
in the extant mass of works containing the old vernacular.! 

The transcriptions show that constant watchfulness was 
given to the original lettering, pointing, and abbreviation. Mis- 
readings seem to be rare,? and we may justly claim that these 
charters are at last in good text. But the style of printing, in 
particular the choice of font, now and then does violence to the 
source, as when, without warning, lists of witnesses are given a 
character and arrangement different from the rest; and it is 
hard to understand why, for example, one paragraph in Number 
XXXII is cast in smaller type without justification from the 
manuscript. The editor must have pondered for a good while 
before choosing to supply capital initials for “‘proper names’”’ in 
the documents. By the nature of the case it is hard to decide 
which names are proper in texts having so much particularity. 
Some wavering of policy has ensued, and capitals often turn up 
in the translated form of names not so distinguished in the Anglo- 
Saxon text itself. In these circumstances, one wonders why the 
obscurely systematic capitalization of the scribes was not sup- 
pressed altogether.* 

For thirteen of the texts more than one old version‘ has sur- 
vived, and “important variations in MS. readings and in pre- 
vious editions are given in footnotes” (p. xx). The manuscripts 
are described with shortness and disinterest; and in the listing of 
previous editions there are several alarming oversights.' Report- 


ing meagerly on cognate manuscript readings, Miss Robertson 
seems interested less in an apparatus criticus than in a spectacle 
of the blunders made by her nineteenth-century predecessors. 


1 There are 427 documents in Volume 1 of Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum; 
only 90 contain Anglo-Saxon, and 60 of these are Latin charters with Anglo- 
Saxon boundaries. 

? In a hurried look at the Ordnance Survey Facsimiles I noticed that éne p. 
58, |. 24, should be dne, the a- being the same as that in dgefe p. 60, 1. 8, and that 
metian p. 60,1. 22, should be metiaN . 

3 In forms like bewestaN p. 36, 1. 11, gWRITON p. 38, 1. 4, and mid Sake 
and Sokne p. 146, |. 5, the capital letters convey little, and in Hama Suangerefa 
p. 8, 1. 20, and Elfstane Alchene p. 22, 1. 5, their retention is disconcerting. 

4 In all, 24 documents exist in multiple MS. versions, but in 11 instances 
only one version is ancient enough to matter. If, by the way, Middle English 
copies are worth printing, Middle English variants deserve more than casual 
registration. 

5 Nos. 11, v1, and x are respectively Nos. 34, 42, and 28 in Sweet’s Oldest 
English Texts; and Nos. Xvtl, XLVI, LXXIX, LXXXI, LXXXIII, LXXxviI, xc, and 
xcrv were also edited from the MSS. in Sweet’s Second Anglo-Saxon Reader (1887). 
Perhaps the notes to Appendix 1, Number I, were completed too early for refer- 
ence to Robin Flower, “The Text of the Burghal Hidage,” London Medieval 
Studies, t, 1 (1937), 60-64. 
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Henry Sweet goes scotfree, as do the editors of facsimiles, but 
Kemble, Thorpe, and Birch suffer pitiless exposure. Just the 
same, what is gained by a perpetuation, even in footnotes, of the 
hasty copying done by Kemble’s assistants, or of Thorpe’s ob- 
viously normalized spellings? Would not an outspoken proof of 
Birch’s unreliability have been better than this quiet sniping at 
his text? As the presentation stands, moreover, one scarcely can 
decipher from it how bad the old editions really are. We are not 
always told what manuscript the other editors were following, 
the kinds of variations are mixed up at the bottom of the page, 
and there is a strange absence of editorial variants when the 
manuscripts themselves offer an impressive lot of readings.® 

The rendering into Modern English, marked everywhere by 
a forthrightness and simplicity of manner, is usually accurate 
and almost always readable. Oversights are few: ge p. 54, 1. 4, is 
not translated (= geo ‘of old’?); nympe- bute p. 104, 1. 27, is given 
as ‘unless,’ without note, so that one element is neglected;’ and 
swa lange p. 140, 1. 22, has almost dropped out (‘finally’? [trans.]) 
although the turn of affairs may hinge upon it—does it mean 
‘at length,’ or did the suit run on for ‘so long’ that Leofwine com- 
promised? Following without comment Bosworth-Toller’s un- 
likely guess, Miss Robertson translates healic p. 206, 1. 2, as 
‘herring.’ In but one major instance, however, was the original 
imperfectly grasped; misintepreting fullice p. 174, 1. 16, as ‘fully’ 
the editor translates confusedly and offers a worried note (p. 
423) in explanation; but this fullice means ‘foully,’ as the follow- 
ing context makes clear, so that the reading should run, ‘and 
kept it nearly twelve months and two herring seasons, illegally 
nevertheless, etc.’ A note (p. 338), though not the translation, 
makes progress in clearing up purh p swyrd pe him 6n hype hang- 
ode pa hé adranc p. 92, 1. 7; not suicide, Ecgferth’s crime was 
the craven failure to take his sword from its sheath when he met 
death by drowning rather than in combat; it would, therefore, 
be better to paraphrase this passage as ‘because his sword hung 
at his hip when he drowned.’ 

By translating deftly, Miss Robertson in large part obviates 
comment on the cruxes in syntax and diction. In the notes, how- 
ever, genuine textual difficulties are seldom unremarked. The 
word freolre p. 54, 1. 3, is freakish, for example, and needs a note, 


* For confirmation, study the footnotes to Nos. Iv, VIII, XXIX, XXVI, XLI, 
XLV, XLVI, and LXxv. 

7 It is a dialectally interesting and not unparalleled blunder of the scribes; 
compare nim butan in A. Napier, “Altenglische Kleinigkeiten,” Anglia x1 (1889), 
1, line 13. 

® Miss Robertson tries irresolutely to get away from this unfounded charge 
of Kemble’s; her comment on forfeiture ought to include a reference to Napier 
and Stevenson, The Crawford Collection (1895), p. 113. 
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whereas fundel p. 76, 1. 12, could be saved with a “‘sic.” The 
numerous compound nouns are something of a nuisance because 
our dictionaries are still inadequate for their study; thus hAered- 
landes p. 76, 1. 25 and herdelandes p. 78, |. 3, should probably 
have some comment in view of @erde londes p. 10, 1. 20, jzerde 
lande p. 22, 1. 28, and eordes landes p. 194, 1. 28. While the notes 
contain much valuable discussion of technical terms, these re- 
marks often stop short too soon; oftalu and ontalu, for example, 
are handled (p. 384) in separation from late Old English geantalu 
(p. 425), and the latter is not brought into line with the older 
widercwide. Among the infrequent emendations only one can be 
ruled out straightway: for to fane p. 186, 1. 9, the translation ‘to 
be retained (?)’ seems to suppose a connection with fon ‘take,’ 
but the note (p. 435) suggests #o faren(n)e; emend instead to fo 
[gi]fane, and compare the numerous instances of the formula to 
gifanne 7 to syllanne, e.g. p. 162, 1. 6, p. 168, 1. 11, p. 192, 1. 4. On 
the other hand, serne stacan p. 68, 1. 13 is allowed to stand in the 
text although ‘Kemble’s unmentioned emendation [i]serne lies 
behind the translation ‘an iron pin’; the alliteration, in any event 
prompts a retention of serne as perhaps acc. sg. of sar, ser ‘pain- 
ful, wounding.’ For heres p. 40, 1. 1, Thorpe’s herfestes will not 
do, but Miss Robertson’s note (p. 297) scarcely saves the text, 
her (i.e. hér) in line 11 not being a suitable parallel because of 
the vowel-length; emend instead to A@res{#] and read: ‘unless it 
be primarily for want of time.’ 

The virtue of Miss Robertson’s historical notes is precisely 
this, that they serve for a bigger book than she has edited. In 
the offing at all times is the main body of cartulary material, 
Latin as well as Old English, published by Kemble and Birch. 
Giving an excellent allusiveness to the argument, this can lead to 
waste when citations are made, as if for themselves, where not 
much of a problem appears.® In most cases the major problem is 
that of dating the transaction; the editorial policy here is pecul- 
iar in that the proof sometimes heads the discussion of a char- 
ter, sometimes drops down and is distributed in the line-notes, 
the relevancy of which, in consequence, is often as hard to 
gauge as is the solidity of the argument itself. While this is not a 
“*handbook”’ to the charters, as is clear from the absence of sys- 
tematic bibliography, synoptic tables, and technical glossary, 


* Typical is the information volunteered on the signature Z/fhere, p. 26, |. 
20. Half a dozen outside charters are mentioned, but whether there were two 
£lfheres is unconsidered. 

1° Three indices give the volume the semblance of a solid reference work. 
Entries in the Index Locorum unfortunately take their Modern English form 
only, so that the Anglo-Saxon place-names are not immediately accessible; it is 
not surprising, in these circumstances, that unidentified or doubtfully proper 
Anglo-Saxon names fail of admittance. 
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some of the notes, especially those devoted to Appendix II, have 
an elementary character no doubt gratuitous to the student pre- 
pared for the profounder remarks." 

More than four-fifths of the commentary is given over to 
demonstrations that each person and place named in the docu- 
ments did exist and that each happening happened. The ef- 
ficiency of these particular propositions must be judged by an 
expert in the detail of Anglo-Saxon history. In general estimate 
it must be admitted that no one can safely challenge the right— 
it may be, the necessity—to produce this kind of footnote his- 
tory, discrete though it be and lacking in sweep. Those who 
wish more must do more. In full view here, at any rate, appears 
neither a major line of development in Old English life at law 
nor any clear line in the growth of the charter as a written form. 
Hundreds of little points are dotted on the run, but there is no 
line. 

HowarRD MERONEY 
State Normal School 
Fredonia, New York 


Essays ON Kinc Horn. By Walter Hoyt French, Cornell 
Studies in English, Vol. xxx. Ithaca and New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1940. Pp. 204. $2.50. 


Approaching the thirteenth century English romance of 
King Horn anew, and with a minimum of literary preconcep- 
tions, Professor French has subjected some of the traditional 
assumptions about the poem to meticulous and sceptical analy- 
sis. The results of his inquiry indicate a need to revise some parts 
of hitherto accepted Horn criticism. 

In his opening essay, ‘“The Type,” the author redefines the 
literary background and genre of the poem. It is a product of the 
Norman French school of lais, he claims, in its theme, style, 
lyrical and musical elements and even its metrical form. Some 
earlier critics like Joseph Hall in his edition of the text (Oxford, 
1901), Otto Hartenstein in his Studien zur Hornsage (Heidelberg 
1902), W. H. Schofield in “The Story of Horn and Rimenhild” 
(PMLA, XVIII, 1903), Max Deutschbein in his Studien zur 
Sagengeschichte Englands (Céthen, 1906), and Paul Grass in 
Horn und Hilde (Borna-Leipzig 1911) had stressed Germanic 
backgrounds and material, whether continental or Scandinavian, 
with what may be regarded as an underemphasis on Romance 
analogues. Yet most writers have conceded that the extant 
English and extant French treatments (KH and RH respec- 
tively) both go back, independently of each other, to an earlier 


11 See, for example, p. 498; the definition of a “‘passional,’’ with its cross- 
reference to the N. E. D., and the information that Werfrith translated Gregory’s 
Dialogues. 
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Anglo-Norman version now lost. The arguments by French for 
such an Anglo-Norman Urhorn strengthen those already put 
forward by Paul Leidig in his Studien zu King Horn (Borna- 
Leipzig, 1927). After a detailed study of the proper names in the 
two versions, French observes that “names in KH which were 
not in very general use seem to have been Norse; those in RH 
came from several languages. This is easy to explain if RH is 
taken as an expansion of KH; but if it be taken as the original, 
one must somehow convince himself that while carefully retain- 
ing the names of Norse origin, the writer of KH obliterated every 
trace of the French, German and Saracen names” (p. 141). The 
Norman French Urhorn is dated about 1150, and it is assumed 
(p. 144) that a second lost French version in assonant tirades 
preceded the composition of our extant French romance by 
“Master Thomas.” An English poet presumably translated the 
original lai about 1225, with few innovations; but the scribes of 
two out of the three of our surviving MSS.—Laud and Oxford— 
drew on proper names taken from the extant third French ro- 
mance, by then current and popular. Thus our Middle English 
King Horn, though later in composition than the French, is still 
the closer of the two to the lost simple Urhorn—the Anglo- 
Norman lai. 

Horn critics are agreed that we must assume some lost ver- 
sions; the question is, how many and in what relation. Harten- 
stein (op cit., p. 105) posits no less than three verlorene Fassungen 
before Horn et Rimenhild, but he derives King Horn direct from 
popular tales without benefit of preceding literary treatment. 
Except for his assumption of two lost Norman versions, French 
is in substantial agreement with Leidig, whose Stammbaum (p. 
25) has the virtue of simplicity: greater, indeed, than that pro- 
posed by French. 

The greatest challenge to traditional attitudes appears in 
French’s discussion of the meter and of the manuscript rela- 
tions of the Middle English poem. The two problems are inter- 
connected. Ever since the publication of Joseph Hall’s three- 
text edition it has been thought an established fact that the 
Cambridge manuscript (C), older than those of London (L) and 
Oxford (O), was the best. But this choice was in turn determined 
in part by its supposed fidelity in preserving uncorrupted a cer- 
tain type of scansion of the verse. The readings might seem 
“‘best” in C, let us say, if one were looking for some kind of per- 
sistence of Old English two-beat hemistiches. This was the 
theory of Henry S. West in his Versification of King Horn (Balti- 
more, 1907). Or if one supposed that the lines left great liberty 
in the number of unstressed syllables in a three-stressed line, one 
could still find evidence in C, provided one read it with different 
rhythm. West attacked Schipper’s theory of three-stress (some- 
times four-stress) verse with frequent anacrusis, feminine end- 
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ings and extra light syllables, because it often required an accent, 
whether primary or secondary, on grammatically unimportant 
words. But it is at this point that manuscript readings can be 
very important. Professor French, arguing from the Romance 
backgrounds and genre of KH, proposes that we abandon all 
attempts to interpret the meter of the poem as a Germanic 
heritage, but to look for simple, fairly regular iambic lines with 
but slight variations from the pattern. Thus approached, the 
lines resolve themselves quite easily into iambic trimeters, 
especially if we regard the manuscript variants with an unprej- 
udiced eye. 

This, in brief, is Professor French’s conclusion. His method is 
to reexamine all variant readings carefully on the hypothesis 
that his interpretation of the meter is correct to begin with. He 
finds that trimeter lines can be read or “‘restored’”’ with no more 
than a reasonable amount of editorial emendation, if we abandon 
our former preference for MS. C. He lists those cases in which L 
and O (or either alone) offers a better reading than C in iambic 
trimeters. According to my count, there are 228 such instances 
in a text of about 1600 lines. In 140 more lines, a slight change 
will convert L, O and C alike into satisfactory iambic trimeters. 
We may add to these 138 cases more in which L and/or O offers 
better rhyme, sense or grammatical syntax than C, and 24 in 
which they preserve lines apparently written by the author but 
lost in the transmission of C. 

The evidence is impressive. I am inclined to agree that our 
traditional preference for C as basic text has been influenced too 
much by its earlier date, which may not be a factor of prime im- 
portance. As for the three-beat iambic scansion, I find it emi- 
nently satisfactory in the greater number of cases, but I can not so 
easily as the author wave aside the objection to putting full 
stress on words not receiving normal sentence accent. Examples 
are: the reading of line 2 as “pat t6 my séng ylype,” 116 “‘Ac 
neure wirs pan him was pé6,”’ 705 ‘“‘He f6nd Horn tinder 4rme,” 
769 ““Wél féor fram bi wéste,’”’ 921 (emended to) “heo wis in 
Wésternésse,” and 1133 f. “pu wénest i béo beggére; I-wis ich 4m 
fissére” (omitting the indefinite articles which appear before the 
rhyming nouns in all MSS.). Such instances tend to make one 
reconsider Schipper’s provision for secondary stress in the Horn 
line, in his History of English Versification (Oxford 1910, p. 80 
ff.). These few lines show, besides, that occasional “irregulari- 
ties” must be admitted in any event: anacrusis, extra light syl- 
lables and juxtaposition of two stressed syllables. Since this is 
so Professor French might well have permitted himself more 
freedom in interpreting the pattern of iambic verse throughout. 
The rhythm would still be clearly perceptible with less of the 
editorial emendation in the reconstructed text (pp. 154-204) 
and suggested in the textual notes. Only a rigid scansion obliges 
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him to concede line 132 to be tetrameter; it can easily be read as 
trimeter. Fundamentally, however, it seems to me that French 
is working on a sound hypothesis. It is time that we relinquished 
the interpretation of Horn as a kind of thirteenth century Beo- 
wulf, metrically speaking, and approached it from the point of 
view of its debt to French minstrelsy. 

I subjoin a short list of minor corrections to the textual 
notes.—Line 222: O does not read “‘pat weren him so dere” but 
‘bat weren lef and dere’’; 597: L has the verb “seh,” not “‘fond”’; 
627: L reads “King quop he,” not ““Kyng sede he’’; 1132: L alone 
has the preferred reading, not both L and O; 1247: O has “ne 
makede,”’ not simply “‘made’”’—which can not be called “much 
as in O”’ from the point of view of scansion; 1294: O alone has the 
preferred reading with “hym,” not both L and O; 1380: L has 
“‘bothe chapel & chyrche,” which can hardly be called “regular 
trimeter’’ according to the pattern followed elsewhere; 1393 f.: L 
and O do not agree “with an equally valid rhyme,” since O 
gives an imperfect one “lede/ made” as opposed to “‘lade/ made” 
in L; 1437: C has “ture,” not “bure”’; 1454: L alone has the pre- 
ferred reading, O giving the defective “‘For Reymyldes sake”’; 
1488: L and O do not agree in reading “per he fulde adune,” but 
L gives “‘he fel per adoune”’ and O, “He leyde pere adowne.” 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 


Dre SPRACHE WINCHESTERS IM SPATMITTELALTER. By Bruno 
Weber-Liel. (Forschungen zur englischen Philologie 8) Jena: 
Verlag der Frommannschen Buchhandlung, 1939. Pp. 128. 


Dr. Weber-Liel’s monograph is an exhaustive study, exe- 
cuted in the traditional manner, of the orthography, phonology, 
morphology, and accidence of the Usages of Winchester. As the 
author emphasizes (p. 3), the occurrence of an earlier (a¢ 1400) 
and parallel later (c 1425) manuscript of the Usages side by side 
with the French original makes possible a detailed study of the 
replacement of the local Winchester spelling-tradition by influen- 
ces from London and Official English. To compare the linguistic 
peculiarities of the two MSS. as printed by Engeroff' is one of 
his primary aims. 

One might add that the provenience of the MSS. is in itself 
a factor of the utmost dialectal importance. The geographical 
and social conditions of southern England favored the adoption 
of the London and Official English spelling at a comparatively 
early date. In consequence, genuinely significant dialectal docu- 
ments of Southern origin are extremely rare. At a period (c 1370- 
1440) when the muniments of the Midlands still preserved some 
measure of local flavor, those from the Soke of Winchester and 


' In Bonner Studien zur englischen Philologie 12 (1914). 
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its environs were so completely featureless that for all practical 
purposes they might have been written within the purlieus of 
Chancery. Even the literary texts of the Central South leave 
much to be desired. From Hampshire, we have only the banns 
and injunctions in MS. Royal 2A xxi (c 1408, South Charford),? 
the version of the Regula S. Benedicti in MS. Cotton Claudius 
D III (c 1225, Hartley Winteney),’ and MS. Egerton 613 of the 
Poema Morale (c 1200, Christchurch). For the surrounding 
counties, we are confined to MS. Douce 235 of Arthour and Mer- 
lin (c 1400, Tolpuddle, Dorset?), the proverbs in MS. Trinity 
College Cambridge 0.2.45 (1248-1300, Cerne Abbas, Dorset), 
and the Short Metrical Chronicle in MS. Cambridge Dd. xiv. 2 
(c 1432 Oxford). In the absence of other first-rate evidence 
therefore the Usages of Winchester becomes a primary authority 
for Southern dialect and Weber-Liel’s detailed account of its 
peculiarities is certain to command a wide dialectological useful- 
ness. 

The ultimate value of a monograph of this type depends upon 
its accuracy and arrangement. Whatever be the merits or de- 
merits of the interpretation, the materials, once they have been 
made accessible, are permanently usable. Fortunately, it is in 
accuracy and careful arrangement that Dr. Weber-Liel excels. 
The section on phonology (pp. 5-59) supplements the usual con- 
sideration of sounds in detail with accurate statistics of occur- 
rence; thus, the u-spellings shullynges, bulke, hure, y-fuld, ful- 
fuld, sulle, furste, burdene, and o-lupy, and the e-spellings 
y-seld, y-held, chepman (cf. pp. 17, 18, 19, 24, 26, 27, 120) are 
thrown into proper perspective against forms containing a 
different vowel. That perspective is likely to prove of vital im- 
portance to any scholar attempting a synthesis of ME. dia- 
lectal characteristics. Similarly, the section on morphology and 
accidence (pp. 60-119) is accompanied by tabular analyses and 
syntactical illustrations of a type immediately useful to the his- 
torian of English grammar. There are also evidences of pains- 
taking care in the final summary (pp. 120-123), in the excellent 
bibliography, and in the methodology by which the author ar- 
rives at his most important morphological discovery: that the 
native vocabulary of the Usages retains grammatical gender to a 
degree hitherto unsuspected (pp. 77-78). 

At least two of the general conclusions will find ready ac- 
ceptance. It is obvious that the language of the earlier MS. 


* See G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, Old 
Royal and King’s Collections 1, 36. 

3 In M. M. A. Schroér, Die Winteney-Version der Regula S. Benedicti, Halle, 
1888. 

‘ In J. Zupitza and J. Schipper, Alt- und mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch, Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1904, pp. 81-91. 
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(Engeroff’s E', Weber-Liel’s A), with its sporadic u for OE-y 
and OE-ie, sporadic e for OE-ea, frequent -n plurals, vestigial 
-ene genitives, and hij pronominal plural, is the reflex of the 
OE: West-Saxon dialect. It is also obvious that at the time when 
the later MS. (Engeroff’s E?, Weber-Liel’s B) was being written 
the influence of London English must have been intruding 
rapidly into the Winchester neighborhood. Only on that hypoth- 
esis can many of the forms of the later MS. be accounted for. 
Whether we can follow the author further in his theories of 
dialect-mixture will depend upon our attitude towards specula- 
tion. It may be true that the deviations from a West-Saxon 
norm in MS. A are attributable to developments from the West- 
Saxon Patois (pp. 120, 123), yet it should be emphasized that the 
concept of a West-Saxon Patois is a hypothesis about which, in 
the absence of detailed evidence from Place Names and OE. 
‘occasional’ spellings, we really know very little. It may be true, 
also, that the e-spellings reberes, belke, berdene, etc. (p. 121) may 
connote Southeastern influence, yet sporadic e-spellings in NW. 
Midland texts far removed from direct contact with Kentish 
create certain doubts. It is worth noting that in the Usages of 
Winchester, as in most texts for which the e-criterion has been 
adduced, the e-spellings occur for OE-i as well as for OE-y. 
Perhaps Professor Helge Kékeritz’s forthcoming Place Names of 
the Isle of Wight may throw light on both problems. 
HAROLD WHITEHALL 
Indiana University 


SYNTAX DES PRADIKATSVERBUMS IM MITTELNIEDERDEUTSCHEN 
VON DER ALTESTEN ZEIT BIS ZUM ANFANG DES FUNFZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERTS. By Erik Rudolf Magnusson. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1939. (Lunder Germanistische Forschungen, No. 
8.) Pp. xii+201. Kr. 8. 


This excellent dissertation written under the direction of 
Erik Rooth is another addition to a valuable series which al- 
ready includes such studies as Torsten Dahlberg’s Die Mundart 
von Dorste I (1934), II (1937) and Tage Robert Ahldén’s Die 
Kélner Bibel-Friihdrucke (1937), and is especially welcome as it 
deals with the problem of syntax. Middle Low German grammar 
has been very well studied by Lasch, Sarauw and Liibben, and 
in recent years much progress has been made with the dialect 
study of Low Germany, as may be evidenced by the many dia- 
lect dictionaries (Mecklenburg, Pommern, Hamburg) now being 
prepared. The syntax, however, has been sadly neglected. In- 
deed, the only fairly complete description of Middle Low Ger- 
man syntax is found in C. A. Nissen’s Fors¢g til en middelneder- 
tysk Syntax (1884). But Nissen’s work, though very satisfactory 
for its time, is too brief, especially that part which deals with the 
verb. Furthermore, since 1884 a great many Low German texts 
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have been published, notably in the Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir 
niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, which present us with much 
better material for the study of such a problem. 

Magnusson has divided his work into two parts: (1) a very 
detailed study of the tenses and their uses with special emphasis 
on the periphrastic construction of the modals in the compound 
tenses and (2) the use of the moods in all kinds of independent 
and dependent clauses (relative, concessive, temporal, condi- 
tional, etc.). The latter problem he presents very well, despite the 
fact that there are many cases where it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether a verb is indicative or optative due to the similar- 
ity of form. Furthermore, there are many instances where with- 
out apparent reason the indicative may be found just as well as 
the optative. On one and the same page of the Gothaer Arznei- 
buch we find do darto . . . vrouwenmelk, de eyn knechtken soge and 
nym vrouwenmelk, de eyn knechtken soget. This can either be 
attributed to the increased use of the indicative in relative 
clauses, or according to Behaghel, may be due to the fact that 
the indicative and optative had always been used side by side 
in the oldest time, with the optative reserved to emphasize the 
modal relationship. The Middle Low German, however, has 
probably given up this distinction. There is perhaps no rule of 
mood in Middle Low German which does not have its exception. 
There is a constant interchange of the moods and it is, therefore, 
perhaps best to speak of tendencies and then to explain apparent 
exceptions on the basis of other factors of syntax or meaning 
which may be present in the sentence or on the basis of a com- 
parison with the usage in the other Germanic dialects. The au- 
thor has done this very carefully and logically following Behaghel 
for the most part. 

The formation and use of the tenses are also very carefully 
analysed together with the function of the perfective and im- 
perfective verbs and the use of the auxiliaries hebben and wesen. 
Especially interesting is the discussion concerning the Middle 
Low German double infinitive construction. The regular con- 
struction is similar to that in High German except that the verb 
after hebbe ...laten or hebbe ... heten is usually in the past 
participle form (wy hebbet laten ghetymmerd unde ghemaket en 
sculte). However, the double infinitive construction (7 ytus hadde 
se wol ute varen laten) occurs, too, whether it be actually a strong 
past participle without the prefix ge- (Grimm, Lange, Wunder- 
lich) or an infinitive as a result of assimilation (Merkes). A third 
Middle Low German possibility is to have two past participle 
forms (he hade gelaten beredet ene evenunge). This is strikingly 
similar to the Swedish han har fait gjort det or du hade kunnat 
lytt mig, in which cases the verb has been assimilated to the 
modal auxiliary. But this does not show why the Low German 
construction should have developed differently from the High 
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German. Magnusson states that /é#en occurs very often at the 
formal conclusion of documents. Geven, too, is used in this situa- 
tion, but the verb which depends upon geven must be in the par- 
ticiple form since it is an objective predicate attributive (so 
gevet sie dhissen bref besegelet). Laéten with the past participle 
would, therefore, be analogous to this construction. This is pos- 
sible and I believe we should not underestimate the influence of 
the older documents on syntax, but at the same time it seems a 
rather bold statement, inasmuch as there are so many examples 
where we find the infinitive after léten. 

It is unfortunate that Magnusson has restricted himself 
merely to the two centuries (1200-1400). This does not include 
much of the material which properly belongs to the Middle Low 
German “Schriftsprache” and the continuity of the study is, 
therefore, to a certain extent broken up. On the other hand the 
author is quite within his rights in discussing the material with- 
out considering dialectical differences. He comments upon some, 
as the use of dén as a synonym for /dten in Westphalia, but they 
are only of minor importance. Lasch in her little volume Aus 
alien niederdeutschen Stadtbiichern calls attention to merely one 
or two dialectical differences in syntax, although she devotes con- 
siderable space to a discussion of dialectical differences in form 
and vocabulary. 

Car F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


MiLTon’s CONTEMPORARY REPUTATION, an essay together with 
A Tentative List of Printed Allusions to Milton. 1641-1674, 
and facsimile reproductions of five contemporary pamphlets 
written in answer to Milton. By William Riley Parker. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1940. 


Professor Parker’s volume contains matter of much impor- 
tance both to the Milton specialist and to the seventeenth cen- 
tury historian. The introductory essay is an interestingly 
written survey of a subject frequently touched on but not hither- 
to treated with full consideration of the available evidence. Pro- 
fessor Parker reminds us that no one thought it worth while to 
comment in print on the early lyric verse throughout the entire 
period of the poet’s life. Weighing what actually was said about 
the prose works against what might conceivably have been said, 
he concludes that the familiar utterances of Milton himself re- 
garding the mighty effects of his pamphleteering represent a 
purely subjective judgment. Masson accepted these Miltonic 
statements more or less at their face value and became eloquent 
on the subject of the poet-publicist’s contemporary fame. Parker 
follows Haller in the sobering business of counting noses. He ad- 
mits the dangers of the “‘clipping bureau error,” recognizing, as 
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Haller does not, the fact that printed allusions cannot be relied 
on to tell us the whole story. But he ends up at approximately 
the same point. The glorious Areopagitica may in its own time 
have moved many hearts, but we do not know it. All Europe 
may have talked about the great defenses, but the written record 
of this excitement is pitiably scanty. 

In the detail of his discussion Parker tends to minimize, as 
Masson tends to exaggerate, the evidence which actually exists. 
The fact, unknown to earlier biographers, that the Hobson 
poems appeared in printed anthologies of 1640 and 1658 and 
presumably circulated in manuscript is balanced by the fact 
that other squibs on the same subject were copied more fre- 
quently. It is suggested that the lines on Shakespeare in the 
second folio may have been obscurely asked for by the publisher 
as a personal matter, perhaps through the log-rolling enterprise 
of Henry Lawes. Milton’s identification of himself with the 
Smectymnuan controversy, though his contribution was anony- 
mous, might, considering the long lingering interest in the affair, 
have been expected to attract public notice, but it did not. The 
barbarous noise which environed the divorce pamphlets was a 
reality, but Milton himself was angered at the “undervaluing 
silence” of all but the most unworthy opponents. And so on 
throughout the chapter. Parker goes so far as to say that 
Milton’s royalists enemies, living abroad, perhaps never heard of 
the tracts of 1659-60 and to call him “inconspicuous enough” 
to escape any punishment beyond that of a brief imprisonment 
and the suppression of Eikonoklastes and the Defensio by proc- 
lamation. This special pleading, for it is such, serves to bring 
many new facts to our attention and to warn future biographers 
against the all too easy business of adopting uncritically the 
coloring which Masson has given to this part of the Milton story. 

More exciting than these arguments are the indications given 
in Professor Parker’s essay of the view that he seems ready to 
take of Milton’s personality and its motivations. No first rate 
English or American scholar has hitherto been willing to write 
the life of Milton with the analytic zeal which has animated some 
of the popular biographies, old and new. When Professor Parker 
suggests that Milton was politically silenced from 1646 to 1648 
by his own disillusionment, and when he attributes the publica- 
tion of the minor poems and, tentatively, the numerous changes 
of residence, to the poet’s state of mind at this time, he is enter- 
ing into a psychological bog, where he must swim and wade and 
creep and fly before he reaches solid ground. One wishes him a 
prosperous journey! Certainly there is no use avoiding the issues, 
and it is well, if only for the sake of giving a holiday to the aca- 
demic reviewers, that some one whose mind has been toughened 
by orthodox philological discipline should undertake to face 
them. 
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The list of printed allusions, which occupies some fifty pages 
of Professor Parker’s text, is immensely useful, and the full re- 
production of A Modest Confutation, An Answer...to the 
Doctrine and Discipline, Filmer’s Observations, The Censure of 
the Rota, and L’Estrange’s No Blind Guides, makes available 
a body of Miltonic materials which few students have hitherto 
known except at second hand. The editing of these pamphlets 
is very well done, the notes being rich in new bibliographical 
and other data. It is to be hoped that the work of reprinting 
the corpus of .relevant documents, to which Haller and Wolfe 
as well as Professor Parker have recently made contributions, 
will be continued to the end. 

James H. HANFoRD 
Western Reserve University 


AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY FOR THE HISTORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Compiled by Norma B. Cuthbert. 
(Huntington Library Lists, Number 5.) The Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California, 1941. Pp. viii, 93. 


Tue Secret Diary OF WILLIAM ByrpD oF WESTOVER, 1709 
1712. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marian Tinling. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 1941. $5.00. Pp. xxviii, 622. 


These volumes illustrate the richness and scholarly availa- 
bility of the Huntington Library. The Cuthbert list could have 
been made much longer except that it covers only homogeneous 
collections of forty or more items, which means that detached or 
scattered manuscripts are omitted. Turning the pages, one notes 
an inventory of the papers of Vaudreuil, French governor in the 
New World, a case book giving details of 939 lawsuits in which 
Thomas Jefferson served as attorney, and many other entries 
which suggest the importance of an early and extended visit to 
San Marino. 

In presenting the secret diary of William Byrd (father of 
Evelyn and author of the Dividing Line), Mr. Wright’s editor- 
ship is supplemented, indeed conditioned, by the service of Mrs. 
Tinling of the Huntington staff, whose unlocking of this unique 
journal from its archaic shorthand prison required a highly spe- 
cialized form of technical expertness. Only the Huntington por- 
tion of the diary (1709-1712) is here given. Another portion 
(1739-1741), now at the University of North Carolina, will ap- 
pear in a companion volume. In between is a somewhat longer 
portion (1717-1721) whose owner, the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, has not permitted publication. Still other portions may 
some day come to light. There is no claim that Byrd’s diary 
rivals that of Pepys; what can be said is that it is one of the very 
few American journals that invites comparison with Pepys. If its 
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entries are dull and repetitious, they nevertheless make an im- 
pressive whole as they present the everyday life and the frank 
confessions of an opulent and cultured Virginia gentleman. In 
its thousands of mosaic bits may be found the minutiae of co- 
lonial life on the level of a planter who at his death in 1744 owned 
179,000 acres of land. All sorts of details are set down—medical, 
agricultural, political, social, domestic, capitalistic, recreational, 
and gastronomic. That the journal is full of intimate bits not 
meant for public gaze by no means signifies that it is a chronique 
scandaleuse. It is simply that the record is a secret diary; its 
characteristics are those of the rare species to which it belongs. 
For intellectual and literary history it has special significance. 
Its author, whose day almost invariably began with the reading 
of Hebrew and Greek but whose accomplishments comprised 
also Latin, French, Italian, and Dutch, had a notable interest in 
literary things. The Westover library was not intended for mere 
display. 

In the editing Mr. Wright discards pedantic paraphernalia. 
Uniting common sense with scholarship, he holds faithfully to 
the original while not forgetting the value of an unencumbered 
type page and the needs of a modern reader. Annotations are 
sufficient but not profuse; the introduction is informing and 
readable. 

J. G. RANDALL 
University of Illinois 


THE JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE: DRAMATIC COMPANIES 
AND PLAYERS. By Gerald Eades Bentley. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 2 vols: vol. i, pp. xx+342, vol. ii, pp. 343-748. 
$12.50. 


To follow in the footsteps of Sir Edmund Chambers is no 
mean task, and Mr. Bentley is heartily to be congratulated, not 
only for providing us with this welcome book on stage history 
from 1616 to 1642, but also for having maintained throughout 
its pages a standard of scholarly excellence worthy of comparison 
with that exemplified in The Elizabethan Stage. 

The contents of Mr. Bentley’s two volumes cover the records 
of the eleven known companies operative during the reigns of 
James I and Charles I, provide information concerning all the 
contemporary actors whose names have come down to us and 
add, in form of appendices, extracts from some wills of theatrical 
interest, details regarding the closure of theatres because of the 
plague, relevant material from Sir Humphrey Mildmay’s inter- 
esting diary, together with some miscellaneous documentary 
material bearing on the contemporary stage. 

To review a book of this kind is virtually an impossibility. 
Its worth must depend on the accuracy and comprehensive 
quality of the facts that are presented in it, and such things can 
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be assessed only after long, careful and intimate work with 
relevant material. All that may be said here is that such exami- 
nation as the present reviewer has been able to devote to de- 
tailed facts incorporated in its various chapters shows just such 
care and precision as we should have wished for in a standard 
work of reference. It shows, too, a competent and alert interpre- 
tation of fact and a conservative caution in dealing with debat- 
able records. 

Naturally, in view of its prominence, a good deal of space in 
these two volumes is devoted to “Shakespeare’s company,” the 
King’s Men, a troupe unique in that it had a continuous career 
from the sixteenth century on to the closing of the theatres in 
1642 and was reconstituted in the Restoration under its old 
title. More is known of its fortunes than of any other and Mr. 
Bentley is able to trace its personnel, its court performances, its 
provincial tours and its repertory with considerable assurance. 
Beside this noble body of players the other companies fade into 
insignificance, although Mr. Bentley will no doubt have more to 
say about some of the others when he essays to deal with the 
theatres in which these men played during this period. From the 
scenic point of view, the actors at the Phoenix and Salisbury 
Court perhaps did more to create theatrical change than the 
traditionally-minded King’s Men, the “National Theatre” of 
their day. 

For this volume on the theatres and for the others which will 
round out Mr. Bentley’s survey to the scope of Sir Edmund’s 
Elizabethan Stage we shall all look forward eagerly, and none 
more eagerly than the present reviewer, who recalls with vivid 
pleasure a time in London when first this project was discussed 
with a young American student whose enthusiasm and manifest 
promise gave assurance that, ambitious though the project 
might be, success would crown it in the end. It seems eminently 
appropriate that this continuation of Sir Edmund’s work should 
have been made by a native of that land which is co-sharer with 
present-day Britain in the heritage of Shakespeare and his suc- 
cessors. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


BRIEFE AN AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE, MIT EINLEITUNG UND 
ERLAUTERUNGEN. Herausgegeben von Theodor Geissen- 
doerfer. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1939. 


Die literaturgeschichtliche Forschung der letzten Jahrzehnte 
hat eine geistesgeschichtlich vertiefte Auffassung der tragenden 
Bewegungen des 18. Jahrhunderts geschaffen. In “Aufklarung” 
und “Pietismus” sehen wir Kinder ein und desselben Geburts- 
elements: jenes individualistischen Zuges, der sich gleicher- 
weise auf rationalem wie emotionalem Gebiet Raum schafft und 
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schliesslich renaissancehaft in Philosophie und Dichtung des 
deutschen Idealismus gipfelt. 

Im Besonderen hat diese Betrachtungsweise den produk- 
tiven Anteil der pietistischen Bewegung am Aufbau des deut- 
schen Geisteslebens in helles Licht gesetzt. Alles was an wirklich 
schépferischen und zukunftweisenden Kriften in der deutschen 
Dichtung des 18. Jahrhunderts hervortritt, ist irgendwie von 
dem gefiihlsstarken Geist des Pietismus beriihrt, befruchtet oder 
in Auseinandersetzung mit ihm gross geworden. 

Es ist ein neuer ‘‘Realismus des Gefiihls,” der zunichst im 
religissen Erlebnisbereich des mittleren Biirgertums aufkeimt 
und in sikularisierter Form auf alle Gebiete des geistigen Lebens, 
zumal der deutschen Dichtung, ausstrahlt. Autobiographie und 
Briefwechsel des Pietismus sind die Stellen, an denen wir die 
treibenden Krifte an der Quelle studieren kénnen. So begriissen 
wir die monumentale Sammlung von Briefen aus friihpietis- 
tischem Kreise, die uns hier vorgelegt wird, als willkommene 
Bereicherung unserer Einzelkenntnis vom Werden der Bewegung 
aufs wirmste. 

Die Hauptmasse der hier veréffentlichten Dokumente stammt 
aus der Sammlung des Professors Richard Aron aus Berlin- 
Spandau in Deutschland, dessen Bibliothek nach seinem 1912 
erfolgten Tode von der Bibliothek der University of Illinois 
angekauft wurde. Sie fiihren uns in den unmittelbaren Familien- 
und Wirkungskreis August Hermann Franckes, der mit der 
Griindung der bis in unsere Zeit hinein lebendigen ““Franckeschen 
Stiftungen”’ Stadt und Universitat Halle zu einem weit iiber die 
Grenzen Deutschlands ausstrahlenden Zentrum der pietistischen 
Bewegung machte. 

Der Herausgeber Theodor Geissendoerfer hat die Sammlung 
mit einer tibersichtlich orientierenden Einleitung und mit einem 
vorziiglichen Anmerkungsapparat versehen, bei dem ihm der 
langjahrige Bibliothekar der Franckeschen Stiftungen in Halle, 
Professor Karl Weiske, mit wertvollen Auskiinften zu Hilfe 
kam. Die staunenswerte Fiille der Nachweise, die die Anmer- 
kungen iiber Personen und Zeitumstande geben, ebenso wie ihre 
vorbildliche Genauigkeit verdienen den besonderen Dank des 
Lesers. Sie Sffnen das Verstindnis sowohl fiir sachliche Ein- 
zelheiten wie die zeitgeschichtlichen Zusammenhinge und 
machen die Lektiire der Briefe anregend und fruchtbar. 

An erster Stelle stehen 70 Briefe (erginzt aus reichsdeut- 
schem Bestand) der Mutter Franckes an ihren “hertzvilge- 
libeten Sohn.” Sie sind angefiillt mit Familienangelegenheiten, 
mit der Sorge um Kinder und Enkel, iiber deren kérperliches 
Wohlergehen und seelisches Heil Anna Franckin im Geiste des 
grossen Sohnes wacht. Sie geben uns auch Einblick in die Fa- 
milienangelegenheiten des Pietismus im weiteren Sinne, in die 
Anfeindungen, die die Fiihrer des Pietismus von der offiziellen 
Kirche zu erdulden hatten, aber auch in das Unwesen der ex- 
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altierten Prophetinnen, die sich im Kreise der sonst so “Stillen 
im Lande” schwarmend erhoben. Den bedrohlichen Hintergrund 
dieses bescheidenen Witwenlebens in Gotha bilden die unruhigen 
politischen Verhiltnisse des heimatlichen Kleinstaates, dem 
schwere kriegerische Verwicklungen bevorzustehen schienen. In 
solchen Néten—jedermann schien auf dem Sprunge zu fliehen 
—ist der wackeren Frau neben Gottes Wort ein tiichtiger Vorrat 
von Volksweisheit zu Rate: “Wen das Ungliick da ist, so kan 
man sich nicht erst 14 Meil Rats erhollen. Da heist: Fogel, fris 
oder stirb.”” Unter den iibrigen Familienbriefen interessieren 
ihres akademischen Inhalts wegen besonders die Briefe von 
Franckes Sohn Gotthilf August, der Professor der Theologie an 
der Hallischen Universitat war und in spiteren Jahren Leiter der 
viterlichen Stiftungen wurde. 

Wohl den interessantesten Teil der Sammlung stellen die 60 
Briefe (1702-25) Johann Michael Hempels dar. Hempel war 
lange Jahre Leiter der Lateinischen Schule der Franckeschen 
Stiftungen und genoss Franckes besonderes Vertrauen. Die 
Briefe gewahren einen intimen Einblick in die Verwaltungsge- 
schifte und die piadagogische Arbeit der Stiftungen. Bis in 
Einzelheiten der tiaglichen Amtsfiihrung hinein berichtet 
Hempel an seinen obersten Vorgesetzten und viterlichen 
Freund, tiber Lehrplanangelegenheiten, Lehreranstellungen und 
Disziplinarfille der Schiiler, aber auch iiber kirchliche Angele- 
genheiten der Stadt. Wer wie der Schreiber dieser Anzeige in 
jiingeren Jahren selbst den Vorzug hatte an den Franckeschen 
Stiftungen als Lehrer zu wirken, der stellt mit einer Mischung 
von Riihrung und Belustigung fest, dass die disziplinarischen 
Probleme des Schullebens in den Stiftungen zweihundert Jahre 
spiter keine anderen waren als zu ihren Griindungszeiten. Das 
patriarchalische Erziehungssystem, das die Schiiler gern unter 
Leitung jiingerer Lehrer zu Familiengemeinschaften zusammen- 
fasste, gewihrte den Vorzug individueller Erziehungsméglich- 
keiten, richtete aber auch zahlreiche Reibungsflichen auf, und 
es kam immer einmal vor, damals wie in unsern Tagen, dass man 
nach einem Ausreisser fahnden musste oder dass der geistliche 
Erziehungsdruck diesen oder jenen der Alteren Schiiler nicht- 
licherweise “‘iiber die Mauer” trieb. Inspektor Hempel hatte 
alle Not durch langmiitige Giite und verzweifelte Strenge, bei 
der auch das Stéckchen der geistlichen Unterweisung zu Hilfe 
kam, seine Schiaflein auf der rechten Bahn zu halten. Bei der 
Anwendung des obersten Erziehungsgrundsatzes jener Zeit, dem 
Kinde “den Willen zu brechen,” ging ungewollt haufig auch man- 
cherlei anderes zu Bruch. 

Dabei war Hempel modernen Neuerungen nicht unzuging- 
lich. Wie er selbst vom lateinischen zum deutschen Brief tiber- 
geht, so empfahl er auch, wohl Anregungen Thomasius folgend, 
den Gebrauch der deutschen Unterrichtssprache in der Latei- 
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nischen Schule. Seine Begriindung verlegt das padagogische 
Schwergewicht von der formal sprachlichen Seite auf das sach- 
lich Inhaltliche. Im Jahre 1721 verliess Hempel die Halleschen 
Stiftungen, um als Lehrer der griechischen Sprache einem Rufe 
seiner Heimatstadt Elbing zu folgen. Die Beschreibung der 
langen Reise nach dem Nordosten Deutschlands und ihrer man- 
nigfachen Fahrlichkeiten gehért zu den kulturgeschichtlich in- 
teressantesten Stiicken der Sammlung. 

Eine weitere Gruppe von Briefen und Tagebuchblattern be- 
richtet von der Ausstrahlung der pietistischen Bewegung nach 
Schweden und Russland. In allen Fallen sind es friihere Hallische 
Studenten, die, von der machtvollen Persénlichkeit Franckes er- 
fasst, im europdischen Norden und Osten das Feuer pietistischer 
Erweckungsbewegungen zu entfachen und zu nahren suchen. 
Von welcher Bedeutung diese pietistischen Sendlinge fiir die 
Stirkung des deutschen Kultureinflusses waren, zeigt be- 
sonders die Tatigkeit von Friedrich Mickwitz. Die Blatter, die er 
an Francke sendet, geben lebendige Anschauung von der pietis- 
tischen Kleinarbeit, die er in Hausandacht und Predigt im Ein- 
flussbereich seines Herrn, eines baltischen Adligen von Camp- 
hausen, leistet. Die kulturelle Wendung Russlands zum Westen, 
die sich mit Peter dem Grossen anbahnt, wird unter seinen Nach- 
folgern auf dem Zarenthron in besonderem Masse von pietis- 
tischen Einwanderern getragen werden. Es ist interessant zu 
sehen, wie auch zu Peters des Grossen Zeiten pietistische Kreise 
an der unmittelbaren Verbindung mit dem preussischen Kénig 
sowohl wie mit dem Bildungszentrum in Halle arbeiten. 

Nur im grossen Zuge konnte die umfangreiche Sammlung 
hier tiberschaut werden. Der Leser wird aui Schritt und Tritt 
eine Fiille kultur- und religionsgeschichtlich interessanter Einzel- 
heiten finden. Aus dem verschlungenen Gewebe von persén- 
lichen Beziehungen, das die Briefe wirken, leuchten immer 
wieder Namen auf, die uns aus der Theologie, der allgemeinen 
Geistesgeschichte oder der geistlichen Dichtung der Zeit ver- 
traut sind. 

Es ist bekannt, in wie mancherlei Formen und Gruppen das 
Erbe des Pietismus in Amerika gewahrt und genahrt wird,— 
seit den Tagen der pennsylvaniadeutschen Einwanderung, auf 
die in unsern Briefen gleichfalls ein Streiflicht fallt. So hat es 
seinen guten Sinn, wenn uns heute die Veréffentlichung einer 
amerikanischen Universitat in jene Zeit zuriickfiihrt, da deutsche 
Frémmigkeit mit Werken praktischer Liebe daheim und in 
aller Welt am Reiche Gottes baute. Im Kreise der wissenschaft- 
lichen Forschung verdienen die “‘Briefe an August Hermann 
Francke”’ als Quellenwerk erster Hand einen hervorragenden 
Platz. 

WOLFGANG LIEPE 
Yankton College 
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1. Tue Art or BloGRAPHY IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By Donald A. Stauffer. 2. BrisL1IoGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE SAME. Princeton University Press, 1941. $8.50 for both 
volumes, $5.00 for either alone. 


In these volumes Professor Stauffer continues the work of 
which he gave the first installment a decade ago in his English 
Biography before 1700. One volume with less than four hundred 
pages of text and bibliography sufficed for a discussion of Eng- 
lish biography from Bede to Burnet, but the eighteenth century 
requires a commentary of over four hundred pages and a sep- 
arately bound bibliography of over three hundred. 

The book is easy to read, for it is packed with copious and 
well-chosen extracts from the most entertaining literary material 
that the English language affords. Many—one may safely say 
most—of the authors quoted will be new even to the specialist, 
for Professor Stauffer has surely read more eighteenth-century 
lives at first hand than any one else has ever done or is likely to 
do again. Those who agree with Johnson in loving the bio- 
graphical part of literature most will find here a guide to inex- 
haustible treasure. It is perhaps no very startling thesis that the 
eighteenth century abounds in good minor biographies and auto- 
biographies, and that the great figures like Roger North, John- 
son, Gibbon, and Boswell are peaks in a range and not monad- 
nocks; nevertheless we should be grateful to any one who offers 
to convert the cold generalization into something more like ex- 
perience. Professor Stauffer’s own style is admirable: firm, ac- 
complished, and warm, without any appearance of straining for 
effect. 

Some reviewers, I suspect, will feel like slashing the book 
when they find small misstatements of fact or errors of interpre- 
tation in the area of their special knowledge. Professor Stauffer’s 
plea that such lapses are inevitable and pardonable in extensive 
surveys seems to me valid. It does not bother me greatly to find 
John Hawkesworth referred to (in a footnote) as the biographer 
of Johnson, nor am I distressed by occasional instances of im- 
perfect focus caused by inference from scanty or misleading 
evidence: for example, by the characterization of the Perreaus as 
Frenchmen and of Lord Ferrers as a dissipated young nobleman, 
or by the presentation of Dr. Dodd as the founder of the 
Humane Society and as having literally married one of his own 
rescued Magdalens. Indeed to judge from the account of my own 
particular “field,” I should conclude that Professor Stauffer has 
sometimes gone farther in perfecting his knowledge than any one 
had a right to expect. His extended critique of Boswell as bi- 
ographer and journalist is, for accuracy, impartiality, and in- 
sight the best thing now in print. 

Yet I am not completely happy about the book as a whole. 
It seemed to me as I read it that I was being continually prodded 
to observe a pattern which failed to emerge, or which looked like 
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a false front when it could be discerned. When I took the trouble 
to write the chapter headings out as complete statements and 
to arrange them in series, I thought I could see the source of 
some of the difficulty, for the divisions of the material are not 
exclusive and are not strictly co-ordinate. But outside of classes 
in composition it is perhaps safe to admit that overlapping di- 
visions are not always fatal. The real trouble, I suspect, is that 
Professor Stauffer is not really interested in his conclusions, but 
is deeply interested in his specimens; and that the conclusions 
have actually been invoked to display the specimens. I share his 
feelings: the fresh material from all those good obscure biogra- 
phies is what he has of greatest value. But why not defy the 
present tyrannical insistence of “the profession” on glib and 
symmetrical generalizations, and present the book frankly as 
“The Varieties of Eighteenth-Century Biography”? In his in- 
troduction Professor Stauffer shows some uneasiness over the 
plan of his book, though he justifies it as a necessary compromise. 
My guess is that what he wants to perform is impossible. You 
can write a book with conclusions or a book without, but the 
mixture is too painful. If you decide on the first, you must work 
out a clear and logical argument, and then support it by a selec- 
tion of the bes# evidence. Such a scheme would call for the ruth- 
less exclusion of a great deal that is now in the text; or, rather, a 
transfer of it to the bibliography. It would also demand the in- 
sertion of some material that is not there; for example, a much 
fuller treatment of the Lives of the Poets. The best evidence will 
by no means always be the freshest. Professor Stauffer, if he is 
writing that kind of book, can hardly afford to slight Johnson on 
the ground that what he is writing is “supplementary to earlier 
studies,” specifically, one gathers, to Mr. Mark Longaker’s 
English Biography in the Eighteenth Century (1931). A compari- 
son of the two books, though ungracious, is inevitable. Mr. 
Longaker was certainly not so widely read as Professor Stauffer, 
he was more willing to take his critical judgments at second hand, 
and he did not write so well. But his book does seem to move 
from somewhere to somewhere. 

The other kind of book—the kind I wish Professor Stauffer 
had had the courage to write—instead of deducing generaliza- 
tions, would rather challenge them. It would say in effect, “You 
can make that generalization by selecting your evidence, and 
the generalization may in turn illuminate the evidence. But it is 
simpler than the truth, and will be a real hindrance to knowledge 
if you regard it as any more than a help towards a temporary 
synthesis. ‘Knowing the truth’ about literature is a matter of 
grasping a great complex intuitively, after the processes of 
analysis and generalization have done all they can. Nobody can 
reproduce the complex for you by telling you about it. You must 
read all the books yourself. But from a really extensive collection 
of representative extracts (and that means a good many selec- 
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tions from obscure books), subjected to enough classification so 
that they will not seem thrown down at random, you can get 
something like a correct impression; and if you wish to go on, 
these books will serve as a guide.” More than that one cannot 
do. But to do that is much. 
FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 


THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. By Basil Willey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 302. $3.25. 


Owing to its somewhat vague title, this book may be ex- 
pected to present more than the author intended. The inquiring 
reader will find little or no reference to those outward aspects of 
the period—the colorful events, the brilliant societies, the dis- 
tant landscapes, the battlegrounds of political and literary in- 
trigue—which make the story of England in the eighteenth 
century “no parochial theme” (Trevelyan’s phrase). Professor 
Willey has not written “even an outline’’ of eighteenth-century 
thought in general, but by his own prefatory admission has at- 
tempted to illustrate “the importance, in that century, of the 
idea of ‘Nature’ in religion, ethics, philosophy and politics, and 
in particular to indicate some stages in that divinization of 
‘Nature’ which culminates in Wordsworth.” This, the central 
purpose of the book, gives it unity. Much of the material may be 
regarded as prolegomena to the study of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. The book is more than that, however. It is an admir- 
able and richly suggestive analysis and summary of certain 
ideas, or philosophic concepts, which determined or modified 
much of the thought of writers in the eighteenth century, 
whether their interests were political, social, or literary in the 
commonly accepted sense. 

Many critical voices have already been heard in praise of 
Professor Willey’s study, as well as of its predecessor, The 
Seventeenth Century Background. Such “interpretations” of lit- 
erature are obviously valuable both to the professional student 
and to the general reader. But a weakness of general interpreta- 
tions—those which cover much ground—lies in the fact that 
they nearly always mean simplification, frequently over-sim- 
plification, of the ideas or issues involved. It is in no sense a sign 
of unappreciativeness, if one recognizes the dangers of general- 
ized interpretation of the idea of “‘Nature”’ in eighteenth century 
thought. For example, it is now common practice to quote (as 
Willey does) Addison’s 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 
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as an example of the de-personalized religion of the time, and to 
cite it as proof that Addison and his contemporaries did not 
believe in a concrete and personal deity. The case for Addison 
(who by Willey and others has been called an “‘accurate reflector 
of contemporary moods”) has been stated well by Professor 
Fairchild. 


We do Addison scant justice if we suppose that his faith was purely utili- 
tarian and prudential. . .. He believed that Christ had died to save him, and 
felt a measured joy in the thought. At times his imagination could respond with 
decorous but genuine warmth to the emotional appeal! of Christianity. 


The emotional appeal of Christianity unquestionably was felt by 
many besides Addison, who in public utterances conformed to 
the prevailing intellectual vogue. Certainly, a reading of the 
private letters of the period gives one a very different impression 
from a reading of the poetry and essays. Similarly, any reader 
of E. C. Mossner’s excellent study of Bishop Joseph Butler? must 
regret that Willey’s brief and general treatment cannot ade- 
quately represent the real position of Butler—his precise uses of 
“suggestive analogical knowledge” or the earlier values of 
analogy in Christian apologetics, which are necessary to a full 
understanding of Butler’s peculiar contribution. 

Perhaps these comments should be regarded as cautionary 
rather than derogatory. In any event they can detract little 
from the author’s solid accomplishment. He has produced an 
extraordinarily suggestive and illuminating story of the develop- 
ment of the concept of Nature—‘“the grand alternative to all 
that man has made of man,” which, although it had been a con- 
trolling factor in Western thought since Antiquity, assumed a 
peculiar importance in the eighteenth century. Whatever vague- 
ness we may find in the eighteenth-century uses of the word (one 
recent scholar has distinguished sixty uses) the contemporaries 
of Addison and Pope felt most strongly the clarity and authority 
and universal acceptability of the underlying concept. “Nature” 
suggested to them peace, concord, harmony and progress in the 
affairs of men; perspective, order, design, and unity in art. Pro- 
fessor Willey’s story carries the reader through many phases of 
the central theme—the superiority of Nature’s testimony over 
Revelation, the search for a principle of “moral gravitation,” the 
adaptation of literary theory to Natural law, the “steady and 
perpetual serenity”’ of the “‘cosmic Tories,”’ and the reactions of 
Swift, Johnson, Voltaire, and other realists against this “cheer- 
ful” view of human existence, the general contributions of 
Shaftesbury, Butler, Hume and Hartley to the changing concep- 


1 Fairchild, H. N. Religious Trends in English Poetry, N. Y., 1939. 1, 179- 
180. 


2 Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason, N. Y., 1936. P. 80 ff. 
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tions as the century advanced, the social and Socinian aspects of 
the evolving idea in Holbach, Priestley and Godwin,—to bring 
him finally to Wordsworth and the great Ode. 

Particularly suggestive or valuable parts of the book appear 
to the present reviewer to be the remarks on Swift and the na- 
ture of satire, the excellent chapter on Priestley, and, of course, 
the final chapter on Wordsworth. It is hard to see how any stu- 
dent or teacher of Wordsworth can in the future fail to find Pro- 
fessor Willey’s study indispensable. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP: Its Aims AND METHODs. By Norman 
Foerster, John C. McGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, 
and Wilbur L. Schramm. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix+269. $3.00. 


The steadily widening gulf between scholarship and litera- 
ture, which is by no means a purely American phenomenon, has 
meant the impoverishment of both, and this book is a sober and 
solid effort to reunite them. The five authors “have worked out, 
in close collaboration, a statement of the total scope of literary 
scholarship and an analysis of the special functions of its several 
provinces.’’ Some collateral causes of the decline in the stand- 
ards of scholarship are mentioned in the preface but not much 
discussed later—the heavy burden of teaching, the premium 
put upon quantitative production, the less and less liberal edu- 
cation provided by school and college, and the consequent de- 
terioration in the quality of graduate students. But the funda- 
mental disease with which the authors are chiefly concerned is 
the emulation by literary scholars of the aims and methods of 
science. 

Professor Foerster surveys the growth of the scientific and 
Alexandrian spirit in modern scholarship, notes some symptoms 
of recent reaction against it, and urges that literary study, while 
retaining its exact and historical virtues, should be given a new 
direction and a new vitality. That change might be brought 
about through the integration of letters “with the other human- 
istic disciplines—history, the fine arts, philosophy, religion” (it 
is a bit startling to find religion reduced to the status of a gradu- 
ate-school “‘discipline’’); through the cultivation of good writing 
and aesthetic, philosophic, and ethical insight; and through a 
rigorous discipline not merely in language and literary history 
but in criticism and imaginative writing as well. Such a pro- 
gram would restore a vital relationship between scholarship and 
literature by training scholars to be teachers, critics, and writers. 

The other four chapters treat the four branches of this pro- 
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gram. Professor McGalliard gives an account of the subdivisions 
and recent extensions of the science of linguistics. Professors 
Wellek and Warren arrive, by different roads, at the same goal, 
the prime necessity in literary history and criticism of concen- 
tration upon the individual work of art, not on backgrounds and 
other secondary things; and in the course of their journey they 
observe the shortcomings of current scholarly creeds and fads. 
Professor Schramm makes a plea for imaginative writing as an 
integral part of graduate study, a plea well based on some sound 
reasons, though one may fail to see the logic of imaginative 
writing as a basis for an academic degree, which suggests seeking 
a leg of mutton in a gin-shop. These essays are fresh, vigorous, 
and seriously reasoned, but the total impact of the book might 
have been even stronger if the authors had, with more brevity 
and uniformity, followed Mr. Foerster’s relatively concrete and 
practical method of argument. Since even the most conservative 
scholars are probably prepared to endorse most of the charges 
and most of the ideals set forth, one might wish for less historical 
analysis and abstract theory, however acute, and for more sug- 
gestions about practical remedies. It is doubtless inspiring to 
contemplate the manifold attributes of the ideal scholar-critic, 
even though no one from Aristotle down ever possessed them 
all, but our educational system, in its earlier stages at least, 
makes the achievement of bare literacy a triumph against great 
odds. 

Most scholars will sympathize pretty fully with the central 
aims of this book, with its plea for a larger and richer vision of 
literary values, and for critical interpretation and judgment of 
artistic wholes; and it may be hoped that sympathy will be more 
than passive. If there be any who are not sympathetic, they can 
hardly escape searchings of heart. And yet, as the features of the 
authors’ ideal scholar-critic emerge, one may wish that he looked 
a little less solemn and austere, that he had a little more of even 
Saintsburian gusto. Of course criticism is a serious matter, and 
modernist criticism is portentously and often unintelligibly 
serious, but it may chill the genial current of the soul to be en- 
joined “‘to get away from concepts based on individual psychol- 
ogy and . . . look for the essence of a work of art in a system of 
signs and implicit norms existing as social facts in a collective 
ideology just as, for instance, the system of language exists.”’ Are 
these the accents of Dryden and Sainte-Beuve and Arnold? 
But these remarks are only the nostalgic sigh of one for whom the 
good life has become much too cerebral and difficult; they are 
not a reflection upon a welcome, stimulating, and important 
book. 

Dovuctas Bus 
Harvard University 
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SHoRES OF DARKNESS. By Edward B. Hungerford. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x +314. $3.00. 


Hungerford can easily be presented as the literary Winckelmann of the 
twentieth century. He has found the clue and the key to the confusion of Blake, 
to the erudition of Shelley, to the obscurity of Keats, and to certain inexcusable 
weaknesses of Goethe. . .. This book is more than an original and important 
contribution; it is a bombshell. 


So runs the publisher’s announcement, and Professor Hunger- 
ford seems to have a somewhat similar opinion. If a reviewer is 
less exuberant, he may perhaps be forgiven on the ground of 
sheli-shock. 

In the first part of the book two chapters, of some sixty pages 
in all, describe aspects of mythological and ethnological specula- 
tion from the 17th century through the 18th and the early 19th. 
Some of the better-known names are those of Bochart, Abbé 
Banier, Jacob Bryant, Edward Davies, R. P. Knight, and the 
author of The Book of Mormon; among other theorists are J. S. 
Bailly, Pierre Hancarville, Francis Wilford, and Colonel Val- 
lancey. Between these two chapters is a study of Blake’s Albion 
based on this more or less wild and now mostly forgotten lore. 
The author does a service in recalling ideas and ways of thought 
which were once in the air, although this first part is a rather 
miscellaneous introduction to the second and principal part of 
the book, a series of essays on Keats’s Endymion and Hyperion, 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and Adonais, and Goethe’s 
Helena. In these studies of classical themes in romantic poetry the 
author undertakes to explain conceptions and details which he 
thinks have been slighted by commentators and are essential to 
our understanding. His explanations, therefore, rely chiefly upon 
“the sort of erudite information which the fashion of the day 
sought out.” 

Since much of this erudite information might seem to appeal 
to the specialist, and since it is employed for much tenuous and 
peripheral speculation, the various studies might perhaps have 
been aired in learned journals before being put into a book which 
in other ways appears to be aimed at the general reader. The 
title, the absence of notes and references, and the manner of 
writing suggest a popular presentation of orthodoxy, though the 
general reader might be troubled to distinguish between what is 
orthodox or acceptable and what is not. Both the specialist and 
the general reader may not feel quite comfortable when an au- 
thor’s method allows him, for instance, to say that a stanza of 
Wordsworth’s Laodamia seems to have been inspired by Tzetzes, 
but not to say what stanza or what part of Tzetzes. There is a 
sort of guarantee of freshness and independence in the great 
mass of scholarly writing omitted from the “Selected Bibli- 


ography.” 
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There is room to consider only the studies of the four most 
familiar poems. Most of the essay on Endymion deals with nar- 
rative and descriptive elements. One main point is that Keats 
linked with the myth of Endymion that of Theseus and Ar- 
iadne (the labyrinthine cave, the undersea journey, the Indian 
maid and Bacchus, etc.). Another is that in Book II Keats was 
following “the topographical and legendary features of the Cory- 
cian cavern” in Cilicia, and that, with the sequence of the 
narrative thus made intelligible, “‘we do not have to seek for a 
recondite allegory in the experiences of Endymion.” The con- 
clusion may be true, but the reason given is a mon-sequitur 
which would play havoc with interpretations—including Pro- 
fessor Hungerford’s—of any poems that follow classical themes. 
The author’s argument involves parallels with Solinus, Strabo, 
and Pomponius Mela, and even with one of Mela’s annotators. 
Finally, “Much of the action of the last book of Endymion de- 
pends upon a story recorded briefly in one of the fragments of a 
mainly lost work by Hesiod, a story amplified by a scholiast upon 
Apollonius of Rhodes.” Many of the parallels are not convincing 
in themselves, and the author does not ask if Keats would or 
could have read the proposed sources. 

The treatment of Hyperion is more central and plausible. 
Starting from the proem to the fourth book of Endymion, Pro- 
fessor Hungerford suggests that Hyperion 


would have turned into what might be described as a British epic. Saturn would 
have made an effort to regain his ancient throne; but after the final overthrow of 
the Titans, he would have become the ruler of the Isles of the Blest, and those 
Isles of the Blest would have been the British Isles. A considerable portion of the 
poem would have been a prophecy delivered as a consolation to Saturn, much as 
Adam and Eve are consoled by the prophecy and dream in Paradise Lost. The 
prophecy would have concerned the poets, tracing the rise of English poetry 
from its origin in the songs of the bards among the ancient Druids to the triumph 
of later times. Saturn’s consolation would have been that, though he had lost his 
ancient kingdom, he should rule over another which in the fullness of time would 
be greater than that which he had lost. 


This hypothesis, if made mostly out of thin air and open to ob- 
jections, is at least stimulating. But the author presses anything 
into service. Since Asia is to stand for a cultural era, Keats’s 
“Asia, born of most enormous Caf,” which might seem to be 
explained in De Selincourt’s notes, “‘is an allusion to Bailly’s 
theory of the origin of Asiatic culture.” 

The interpretative outline of Prometheus Unbound contains 
much that is quite orthodox and familiar, but one is glad to 
be on solid ground. There are a good many novel details, based 
in part on the opinion that Shelley “studied carefully” the ac- 
count of Demogorgon in Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Gods (Mr. 
Hungerford does not cite H. G. Lotspeich’s briefer argument, 
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P.Q., XIII, 309-11); I do not recall any positive evidence that 
Shelley knew more of Demogorgon than he got from Spenser, 
Milton, and the note in Peacock’s Rhododaphne. Prometheus’ 
consort is not only Love and Nature, but the primitive, un- 
spoiled civilization surviving in Asia. Ione and Panthea are not 
only spiritual but watery intermediaries between Prometheus and 
Asia: “Ione is the Ionian sea. Panthea is a combination of the 
bodies of water which lie at the foot of the Caucasus and extend 
to India.”” The cave that Prometheus is to occupy with Asia is 
the cave associated with Prometheus at Colonus, where Plato’s 
Academy was, and the cave is the symbol or spirit of the 
Academy, of man’s development of his Promethean gifts. There 
is also some discussion of Shelley’s scientific ideas, partly in rela- 
tion to Cuvier’s cyclical theory of history; here as usual the 
author seems to ignore earlier studies of his subject. But he is 
at one with most Shelleyan critics in having a rather unsatis- 
factory notion of Aeschylus. 

In the essay on Adonais the author seeks to show how the 
poem moves on four planes, mythological, literal (or elegiac), po- 
lemical, and philosophical. He finds the key to the structure in 
the story of Adonis and Aphrodite, and makes some suggestive 
comments on Shelley’s not always happy use of the myth on the 
various thematic levels. 

These four essays illustrate the merits and defects of the 
book as a whole. One could wish that critical, significant, and 


plausible ideas were less often mixed with the uncritical, in- 
significant, and far-fetched. 


DovucLas BusH 
Harvard University 


THE Brontés’ WEB oF CHILDHOOD. By Fannie Elizabeth Ratch- 
ford. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 293. 


$3.50. 


The tendency of Miss Ratchford’s work on the Brontés’ 
private writing, their stories of Angria and Gondal, has been 
known for some time through her earlier publications—to take 
one instance among many, her review of E. F. Benson’s Charlotte 
Bronté (Yale Review, 1932); but only now when it is presented in 
detail and with elaborate documentation do we get its full im- 
port. In her Introduction Miss Ratchford speaks of the “orgy 
of Freudian studies and psychoanalyses of Bronté complexes and 
repressions” which we have enjoyed of late years. Certainly the 
authors she refers to and even more those who are probably 
planning to follow in their steps and have psychoanalytic field 
days with the Brontés will have their hopes dashed by her book. 
Indeed, more than any other book that has ever appeared, it 
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contributes to an understanding of the Brontés and helps to 
sweep away the innumerable Bronté riddles and enigmas. And 
all this clarification is firmly based on demonstrable fact, not on 
clever guess work or subtle ingenuity, though, one should add, 
Miss Ratchford lacks neither intuition nor ingenuity. 

The point is that over a period of twenty years Miss Ratch- 
ford has examined all the extant remains of the Bronté juvenilia 
and private writing, a task requiring a vast amount of patience 
and resourcefulness, and has fixed them all so solidly in her mind 
that she has been able to recognize the innumerable parallels 
and connections between them and the published novels. 

In a systematic and detailed description of this great mass of 
writing she has been able to show that what began as the play of 
children, a “web of childhood,” developed steadily and con- 
sistently as the children grew up, and that it was never aban- 
doned or forgotten until death cut short their careers. Emily’s 
last lines and Charlotte’s last novel fragment are respectively of 
Gondalian and Angrian material. Moreover, it is now perfectly 
clear that Gondal and Angria became the core, the central 
reality of existence, for both Charlotte and Emily. These imag- 
inary lands were for them a sure retreat and refuge from the 
tragedies of their actual world. Their homesickness at Brussels, 
Roe Head, or elsewhere, was a homesickness not only for 
Haworth but even more for Angria and Gondal. Over and over 
again Miss Ratchford is able to quote from letters and diaries 
to show that for both Charlotte and Emily the air of Angria and 
Gondal was the very breath of life in their nostrils. Barred from 
access to those fabulous realms they collapsed and almost 
strangled. Charlotte says in one instance that a letter from Bran- 
well with a new idea for the Angrian stories has inspired her for 
days, that in fact she has been living on it altogether. When she 
could not write, which meant writing about her Angrians, she 
went into an intellectual and emotional coma. Moreover, as 
Miss Ratchford’s last chapter, “Fruits of the Almond Tree,” 
shows beyond a doubt, the published writings, the novels and 
verse, were practically all of them carved from Gondalian and 
Angrian quarries, with the sources carefully hidden from the 
public. Emily’s poems, presented to the public out of their con- 
text and generally interpreted as direct, personal lyrics, are 
actually the dramatic outpourings of her Gondal heroes and 
heroines. The characters of Charlotte’s Jane Eyre, Villette, and 
Shirley had originally lived their lives in Angria; and it was only 
when they had not that her genius failed, as it does in certain 
parts of Shirley, where, out of conscience or a sense of duty she 
tries to cut herself off from Angria and work directly from the 
materials of her actual world. Even Professor Paul Emmanuel of 
Villette was leading a full and complete life in Angria years before 
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Charlotte ever saw Brussels or came to know M. Héger, who 
after all contributed only the outer physical shell to the character 
of M. Paul. Thus one must again modify his opinions as to 
Charlotte’s feelings toward M. Héger and the effects of those 
feelings on her artistic powers. 

The study of these materials throws new light too on many 
other aspects of the Brontés’ lives: the pairing off of Charlotte 
and Branwell, Emily and Anne, Emily’s abandonment of Bran- 
well to his fate long before Charlotte gave up hope for him, the 
strains and stresses between Charlotte and Emily, the utter im- 
possibility of allowing Branwell any credit for the inspired pages 
of Wuthering Heights, et cetera. 

The main reliance of Bronté students has always been Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life of Charlotte, a book now almost a century old. 
Since Mrs. Gaskell’s time a great mass of Brontéana has col- 
lected, amplifying, modifying, correcting the details of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s vivid story. Far too much of this great mass has been 
irresponsible, careless, gossipy, and of late years hysterically 
Freudian. Even May Sinclair, whose critical appreciation of the 
Brontés is so highly lauded by Miss Ratchford and other 
devotees, was somewhat under the psychoanalytic spell thirty 
years ago, as anyone familiar with her novels might guess that 
she would be. The Brontés of course are not to be reduced by 
Miss Ratchford or other scholars to scientific formulae—the 
heart of their mystery is not to be plucked out by anyone, but 
it is surely excellent to have the riddles of their lives resolved 
into clearness and simplicity wherever they can be. Some careful 
and responsible students there have been who have done good 
service—C. M. Hatfield, “‘C.P.S.,”’ Irene Cooper Willis, G. F. 
Bradby, possibly too the Abbé Dimnet—but none of these, to 
say nothing of other writers of the last eighty-five years, has 
done anything to change one’s whole conception of the Bronté 
novels and poems as Miss Ratchford has. There would seem to 
be no doubt of that. Charlotte’s friend, Mrs. Gaskell, and now 
Miss Ratchford, after twenty years of devoted labor, and the 
most acute, understanding use of the fruits of that labor, have 
given us the two indispensable books on the Brontés. 

It is only here and there that one is inclined to raise a ques- 
tion on some small point; for instance to ask Miss Ratchford 
whether that well known contemporary of the Brontés, Charles 
Dickens, (as well as Shakespeare and Byron) has not received 
more attention than they have, or whether the little Brontés, 
despite the joy of their escape into the fairyland of their writing 
could really have been “‘singularly happy children,” or whether 
Charles Kingsley’s attitude toward Charlotte is fairly presented. 
And does Miss Ratchford mean to attribute to Kingsley, as her 
phrasing seems to make her, the famous Quarterly attack on 
Jane Eyre which has been generally ascribed to Miss Rigby 
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(later Lady Eastlake)? But these are all trifles and insignificant 
in view of the great debt that Bronté students owe Miss Ratch- 
ford. 
James T. HILLHOUSE 
University of Minnesota 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WorKS OF EDGAR ALLAN 
Por. By Bradford A. Booth and Claude E. Jones. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+211. $5.50. 


The interest in Poe flourishes perennially both with scholars 
and with an ever increasing group of general readers. Every 
new book regarding him in late years has been welcomed by a 
surprisingly large number of readers. So we may well expect this 
Concordance of the Poetical Works of Poe to justify the modest 
claims made for it by its compilers. 

The preparation of a concordance involves far more labor 
and care than most readers would suspect. Here the task has 
been greatly lightened by including only the comparatively 
small bulk of Poe’s verse. For this concordance we are thankful, 
even while we realize how much more valuable would be a word- 
list including also Poe’s prose. 

In general, the work has been done adequately, and even a 
thumbing of its pages reveals some interesting facts. For exam- 
ple, the word “all” is the one most frequently listed—168 times. 
More significant is the listing of “love,’’ 95 times; “heart,” 77; 
“heaven” and “night,” each 69; “soul, ” 66; “light, f 60; 
“dream,” 59; “spirit,” 54. On account of their length “Al 
Aaraf” and “Politian” bulk large in the quotations. If the work 
were still in preparation, one might suggest the advantage of 
presenting the quotations in chronological order. 

The price of the book, $5.50 seems unnecessarily high. While 
the publishers had to take into consideration the fact that this 
book will not rank among the best sellers, it certainly could have 
been offered for less money. 

H. G. PAu 
University of Illinois 
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